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CHAPTER  XIII.— Continued. 

Faraday's  transformer. 

The  lines  of  force  of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  were,  of 
course,  conducted  by  the  iron  ring  round  through  the  secondary 
cull,  and  ihe  sudden  cutting  of  this  coil  by  them  gave  rise  to  the 
observed  currents.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  a  great  m my 
of  the  hues  of  force  (iid  not  reach  the  secondary  coii,  and  i  araday 
obtained  a  more  violent  deflection  with  the  same  primary  current 
and  shorter  lengths  of  wire,  by  so  arranging  the  two  circuits  iliat 
nearly  all  the  lines  of  force  generated  were  able  to  cut  the 
secondary  circuit.  He  discuunccted  the  two  helices  which  in  the 
previous  experiment  were  used  as  a  secondary  circuit,  and  in  their 
place  look  two  of  the  three  suj)crposed  helices  on  the  otlier  half 
of  the  ring,  joining  them  in  series  and  to  the  galvanometer.  The 
battery  was  then  joined  to  the  third  helix,  which  formed  the 
primary  circuit,  and  although  the  lengths  of  wire  were  so  much 
shorter,  ratlier  better  effects  were  obtained,  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  the  lines  of  force  usefully  enij)loyed.  Hnd 
Faraday  supplied  the  primary  circuit  with  a  rapidly  alternating 
current,  he  might  have  obtained  an  alternatini:  rnrrfMit  of  half  the 
strength,  and  of  corresponding  higher  electro-motive  force  in  the 
secondary  circuit ;  but  his  galvanometer  would  not  have  indicated 
the  i)resence  of  this  current  if  the  reversals  were  too  rapid  to  give 
the  needle  time  enough  to  move  with  each  pulsation.  By  using 
one  helix  for  the  secondary  and  two  for  the  primary,  the  secondary 
current  might  have  had  twice  the  strength  of  the  primary. 

Wc  may  repeat  that  a  transformer  should  be  so  designed  that 

it  can  effect  the  required  reduction  from  high  to  low  s.  m.  f.  with 
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as  little  waste  as  possible.  The  wi-cs  of  the  two  circuits  should 
be  so  disposed  irith  respect  to  each  other  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  the  primary  current's  lines  of  force  cut  the  secondary 
circuit,  while  if  iron  is  employed  to  assist  in  th<s  direction,  care 
must  be  taken  that  but  little  energy  is  lost  in  it  by  eddies  and 
hysteresis. 

To  reduce  the  loss  by  eddies  the  iron  must  be  laminated  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  they  tend  to  take,  while  it  must  be  left,  as 
far  as  possible,  continuous  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  themselves. 
Loss  by  hysteresis  reqvi!r^<;  careful  con'Tir?crn!ion  ;  it  incren'^cs 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  curi-cnt  alternates,  and  with  the 
density  of  the  lines  of  force  through  the  iron.  Consequently  arc 
should  be  taken  in  deciding  upon  the  rate  of  alterr\ation,  and  the 
mass  of  I'.ic  iron  to  be  employed  ;  but  these  are  matters  upon  which 
reliable  c\[  crimcntal  research  upon  a  practical  scale  is  much 
needed.  Attention  must  also  be  devoted  to  such  points  as 
economy  of  construction,  cfHcicncy  of  insulation,  and  the  facilities 
for  the  escape  of  the  heat  which  is  the  evidence  of  the  inevitable 
losi  during  the  c(jnversion. 

Tcrhnps  the  simplest  tvpc  of  practical  transformer  is  a  slight 
modifif^otion  of  Faraday's  origmal  one.  An  iron  core  might  be 
entirely  <>\  erwound  with  a  few  layers  of  thick  insulaicd  copper  wire 
to  furni  the  secondary  circui'L,  and  .i  number  of  layers  of  thinner 
wire  then  wound  over  this  to  (orm  the  primary.  Resistance  is  oi 
comparatively  small  importance  in  the  primary  coil,  but  it  must 
be  kept  low  in  the  other  coil,  because  that  carries  a  heavy  current. 

It  might  be  thought  that  some  advantage  would  be  derived  by 
interlacing  the  two  coils  so  as  to  bring  them  into  closer  proximity, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  in  practice  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
maintaining  effective  insulation.  The  potential  difference  between 
even  the  extreme  ends  of  the  secondary  coil  is  low,  and  little 
trouble  is  experienced  in  insulating  this  coil,  but  <ittite  the  reverse 
obtains  with  the  primary.  The  wire^covering  must  not  be  too  thick, 
otherwise  the  space  occupied  becomes  great,  but  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  bringing  into  proximity  any  convolutions 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  length  of  wire,  and  therefore 
having  a  high  potential  difference  between  them.  And  as  in 
practice  the  secondary  circuit  is  sometimes  led  into  pUces  where 
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i  can  be  and  is  handled,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
effectually  insulate  it  from  the  primary.  For  this  reason  the  two 
coUs  arc  never  interlaced,  but  are  wound  separate^,  with  effective 
insuLuion  between  them. 

The  simplest  way  of  laminating  the  iron  oofc^  is  10  build  it  up 
of  thin  iron  wire,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  core  of  a 
Gramflie  ring.  In  fact,  a  Gramme  ring  armature  having  a  large 
number  of  convolutions  can  be  readily  turned  into  a  very  fair 
transformer,  by  using  two  or  three  equidistant  sections  for  the 
secondary  coil,  and  the  remainder  in  series  for  the  primary. 
Transformers  *ar^  sometimes  so  constructed  in  sections^  but  the 
usual  way  is  to  wind  the  wires  spirally  in  two  continuous  coils. 

The  rapid  reversals  of  magnetisation  which  take  place,  quickly 
heat  the  iron  core,  however  well  it  is  laminated.  This  heat  must 
escape,  and  since 
the  iron  is  enve 
loped  by  copper, 
the  heat  must  be 
imparted  to  the 
copper  before  it 
can  reach  the  ex- 
ternal air.  This 
heating  of  the  con- 
ductor is  very  un- 
desirable, and  for 
thb  and  several 
other  reasons  it  is  preferable*  to  place  the  iron  outside  instead  of 
Inside  the  wire,  the  position  of  the  iron  being  quite  immaterial, 
provided  it  can  act  effectively  in  leading  the  lines  of  force  through 
the  desired  paths. 

In%.233  is  illustrated  one  method  of  coi^itnicting  such  .a 
transformer.  Its  external  appearance  Is  that  of  a  masshre  ring  of 
small  internal  diameter,  and  in  the  figure  is  shown  a  section  taken 
throqgh  a  diameter,  at  rig^  angles  to  the  pkne  of  the  ring.  The 
primary  and  secondary  coils  are  each  wound  in  a  singjle  ooO,  and 
lie  doselogether  concentrically.  They  are  wrap^d  rotmd  with'an 
insdliiting  material,  and  over  this  is  wound  spirally  an  enoqnous 
quantity  of  soft  iron  wire.  The  inner  coil  of  thick  wire;  s    is  the 
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■econdaiy,  wlule  the  primaiy  coil  of  thinner  wire,  p,  p,  lies  outside 
strand  it  wiU  be  observed  thstthe  depth  of  the  lajfer  of  iron  wire  is 
aboBt  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  compound  coil  of  copper  wire. 
Such  a  transformer  gives  fiurly  good  result^  for  nearly  all  the 
primary  lines  of  force  enend  out  to  the  massive  iron  shell,  and  in 
•o  d<»ng  cut  the  secondary.  But  it  is  an  extremely  tedious  and 
expensive  piece  of  apparatus  to  make  on  a  laige  scslci  on  account 
of  the  dow  process  winding  the  enonnous  length  of  iron  wir& 
Further,  if  a  fiiult  should  occur,  and  faults  tmU  occur,  it  becomes 
neoessaty  to  remove  the  whde  of  the  Iron  wire  before  die  coils 
can  be  got  at,  to  remofve  the  iault 

Consequently  lai^ge  transformers  are  not  made  in  the  manner 
illustrated,  although  in  most  cases  the  principle  is  the  same. 
The  apparatus  usually  consists  of  two  coils  of  wire,  nearly  oblong 
in  shape,  lying  side  by  side^  with  an  easily  fixed,  and  easily  re- 
movable laminated  iron  covering. 

About  thirty-thite  years  ago  a  first-rate  method  of  constructing 
a  large  transformer  was  patented  by  C.  F.  Varley,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a'combination  of  the  two  types  mentioned  He  took 
a  bundle  of  iron  wires  of  approximately  equal  lengths,  and  over 
this  bundle  wound  the  primar}'  and  secondary  coils.  These  coils 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  and  extended  along  it 
for  a  distance  equal  to  one-third  of  us  length,  so  that  the  iron  wiree 
protruded  from  each  end  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
coil.  The  ends  of  the  iron  wires  were  then  bent  round  over  the 
coils,  so  as  to  meet  and  overlap  each  other,  thus  completely  en- 
casing the  coils  with  iron,  except  at  one  ^lace  through  which  the 
connecting  wires  were  led. 

But  the  necessity  for  large  transformers  did  not  then  exist,  and 
the  method  was  scarcely  at  all  employed.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what extensively  used  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  iron  shell  can  be  fixed  or  removed.  The  highest 
practical  development  of  this  type  is  seen  in  the  Ferranti  trans- 
fonner,  which  is  now  doing  heavy  woik  in  London.  A  general 
view  of  ja  Femnti  transformer,  designed  to  receive  al>out  fifteen 
eketrical  horse^power  at  a  high  potential  difference,  and  yield  \ 
large  percentage  thereof  at  a  lower  potential  difference,  is  given  in 
334-  A  quaiitity  of  hoop-iroo^  divided  Into  six  bundles,  forms 
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the  base  upon  "which  the  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  built 
up.  Over  the  middle  of  this  is  wound  a  layer  of  thick  insulated 
wire  or  strip,  to  form  the  secondary  coil.  The  finer  wire  to  form 
the  primary  coil  is  wound  on  a  convenient  frame  in  sections, 
which' arc  slipped  over  the  secondary,  and  carefully  insulated  from 
it  and  from,  the  iron.  The  protruding  ends  of  the  hoop-iron 
bundles  are  then  bent  over  the  coils,  half  at  the  top  and  half  at 
the  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  their  ends  meeting  and  over-' 
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Lipping  for  a  short  distance.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  cast- 
iron  framework,  made  in  two  pieces  and  securely  bolted  together, 
the  portions  of  -the  coils  not  enveloped  by  the  laminated  iron 
being  covered,  mainly-  for  purposes  of  protection,  by  large  shields, 
which  are  cast  with  the  frames. 

The  lamination  is,  of  course,  not. so  effective  as  if  iron  wliea 
were  employed,  or  as  if  the  iron  bands  were  placed  edgc-on  to  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force';  but  the  construction  is  very  easy, 
and  the  «paces  left  between  the  bundles  of  hoop-iron  greatly 
(jaolitate  the  escape  of  the  heat  developed. 
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The  magnetic  circuit  of  many  transformers  is  now  buiU  up  of 

'JV  a  numijcr  of  flat 

plates  of  sheet  iron, 
placed  so  that  the 
plane  of  the  sheet 
shall  be  as  far  as 
possible  parallel  to 
the  direction  in 
which  the  lines  of 
force  are  thruit 
through  the  iron. 
They  are  usually 
insulated  by  a  thin 
coating  of  varnish, 
or  by  paper,  or 
sometime)  calico, 
and  the  de\iccs  b) 
which  such  plates 
may  be  cheaply 
made  and  placed 
in  position  are  very 
numerous.  As  they 
differ  but  little  in 
principle,  we  need 
select  only  two 
patterns  for  de- 
scription. 

Two  general 
views  of  the  Mor- 
dey  type  of  trans-' 
former  are  given  in 
fig.  235.  The  thin 
iron  plates  arc  ob- 
long stampings, 
and  an  oblong  strip 
is  stamped  out  of 
the  middle  of  each, 
exactly  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  original  plate.  Whea 
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this  atrip  ts  placed  across  tlie  middle  of  the  plate  its  ends  just 
reach  to  the  edges  thereof  teavuif  two  rectangular  openings^  one 
on  either  iide  of  the  strips  which  are  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
wire.  The  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  wound  separately  on 
a  frame  of  such  a  shape  that  each  coil  consists  of  two  parallel 
straight  portion^  with  rounded  ends,  the  section  being  rectangular 
and  of  such  sise  that  the  two  coils  when  placed  one  over  the  other 
just  fill  the  openings  in  the  plates  previously  referred  to.  The 
larger  stampings  a^  slipped  one  by  one  over  the  coils,  alternating 
with  the  narrower  strips  which  are  threaded  through  the  coils,  the 
coils,  with  the  exception  of  their  rounded  endsi  being  in  this  way 
completely  encased  in  iron  When  the  requisite  number  of  plates 
have  been  placed  <n  position,  they  are  clamped  tightly  together 
between  two  cast-iron  end-plates,  held  by  bolts  and  nuts,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  apparatus  can  either  be  fixed  to  the 
wall,  suspended  from  the  rooi^  or  screwed  down  to  the  floor,  as 
may  be  convenient. 

There  is  a  small  air-space  between  th.o  plates,  whence  the 
surface  available  for  dissii>ation  of  heat  is  considerable. 

If  a  transformer  is  not  well-designed  or  is  improperly  em- 
ployed, the  amount  of  |xjwer  lost  and  appearing  as  heat  may 
become  a  very  serious  matter.  If  the  quantity  of  iron  is  so  small 
th  it  i]ie  magnetic  induction  through  it  becomes  too  high,  then  thii 
loss  1)>  hy  steresis  is  ^'reat ;  and  a  like  result  follows  if  the  mag- 
netisaliuii  is  too  rapidly  rcN  crscci.  Not  onl)^sliuuld  the  mass  of 
iron  employed  be  ample,  but  it  should  be  so  disposed  thai  the 
cooling  surface  is  also  great ;  and  if  this  btter  point  is  attended  to 
no  diffieulty  should  arise  in  working  at  an  induction  of  al^i-t 
7,000  C.G.5.  lines. 

Since  in  any  case  the  loss  due  to  hysteresis  increases  witb 
the  rapidity  of  reversal,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  lower  the 
ntte  of  altenuition  employed  the  better.  In  practice  the  rate  of 
alternation  of  the  current  supplied  to  transformers  varies  from 
about  50  to  130  complete  alternations  per  second,  and  although 
the  particular  rate  adopted  may  in  es'ery  case  be  best  suited  to 
the  particular  apparatus,  or  to  the  conditions  of  working,  there 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  need  for  further  inquiry  into  the 
matter. 
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Mr.  Mordey  has  recently  performed  a  lengthy  series  of  eicperi^t 
ments  to  determine  the  rate  of  alternation  best  suited  to  his  own 
transformer,  the  method  adopted  being  to  discover  at  what  late 
the  least  heat  was  developed  in  the  appaiatus.   The  rise  in  tern* 


peraturc  was  measured  by  means  of  a  sensitive  thermometer,  the 
bulb  of  wMch  was  placed  on  the  iron,  and  protected  from  external 
influence  by  ^covering  of  cotton  waste.  A  similar  thermometer, 
placed  a  short  distanoe  away,  indicated  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  which,  however,  varied  but  slightly.    Each  test  was  coo- 
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tinued  for  six  and  a  half  hours,  the  rate  of  alternation  being  kept 
constant  during  that  time  ;  while  the  primary  and  secondary 
|X)tential  diflTercnccs,  and  the  .load  on  the  secondary  circuit  (con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  incandescent  lamps),  were  the  same 
throughout. 

The  readings  obtained  during  three  tests  are  plotted  in  the 
three  curves  in  fig.  236,  and  the  result  is  somewhat  surprising. 
The  lowest  curve  was  that  obtained  with  100,  and  the  middle  one 
with  125  alternations  per  second,  the  loss  at  the  higher  rate  being 
considerably  the  greater.  This  is  precisely  wha*  one  would  expect, 
bat  it  was  found  that  the  loss  was  still  greater,  at  the  lowest  rate, 
viz.  75  alternations  per  second;  and 
t^e  highest  curve  represents  the  results 
obtained  with  this  rate.  So  that,  evi- 
dently, there  is  a  best  rate  for  every 
transformer,  any  increase  or  decrease 
in  which  would  entail  an  increased  loss 
of  power  heat.  For  his  own  ap- 
paratus Mr.  Mordey  has  decided  upon 
I  op  alternations  per  second.  There 
is  but  little'  doubt  that  these  results  are 
thoroughly  reliable,  for  it  is  also  the 
experience  in  practice  that  an  abnor- 
mal rise  in  temperature  quickly  occurs 
if  the  normal  rate  of  alternation 
happens  to  be  considerably  incrca^d 
or  reduced. 

The  explanation  suggested  by  Dr. 
Fleming  is  probably  correct,  that,  at 
any  rate  above  the  normal  one,  the 
loss  is  princip>ally  due  to  hysteresis,  while  at  lower  rates  more  time 
is  given  for  the  eddy  currents  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  core 
and  so  waste  more  power. 

In  fig.  237  is  illustrated  the  transformer  designed  and  con- 
structed by  Mr.  J.  G.  Statter.    A  section  is  given  in  fig.  238. 

The  iron  stampings  (fig.  238)  are  nearly  square  in  shape,  and 
two  oblong  pieces  are  stamped  out  of  each  to  form  the  spaces  in 
which  the  wire  is  placed,    s  s  is  the  thick  secondary  coil,  while 
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F  p  is  the  primary,  and  these  two  coils  are  wound  to  the  proper 
shape  on  a  suitable  mould  or  frame,  and  placed  one  over  the  other 
as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  strip  t  of  each  stamping  is  divided 
from  the  plate  at  one  end,  along  the  Tmd  a  K  In  building  up  the 
transfornier  the  tongue  t  thus  formed  is  bent  at  rght  angles  to  the 
plate,  which  can  then  be  slipped  over  the  coils,  and  the  tongue  bent 
back  into  its  proper  position.  A  ^a^ge  number  of  plates  being 
similarly,  slipped  on,  the  wire  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  iron. 


Pn. 


Two  strong  cast-iron  plates,  and  four  bolts,  hold  the  plates  in 
position,  the  plates  forming  a  protective  covering  to  the  otherwise 
exposed  ends  of  the  coils.  They  are  also  provided  with  flanges 
and  bolt-holes  for  fixing  the  transformer  in  any  required  position. 
The  end  plates  are  frequently  fitted  with  an  extra  flange,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  which  is  screwed  a  wooden  case. 
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with  a  glass  front,  providing  accotnmodation  for  a  safety  fuse,  and 
also  a  double-pole  switch,  by  means  of  which  both  wires  leading 
to  the  primar)'  coil  rnn  be  simultaneously  disconnected. 

These  transformers  arc  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  but  the 
most  frequent  are  tho?c  capable  of  transforming  down  from  2,000 
Tolts  to  100  volts,  2,000  to  50,  1,000  to  100,  and  1,000  to  50. 

Transformers  have  been  put  to  a  novel  and  interesting  use  by 
Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  who  employs  them  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  very  hea\7  currents,  which  are  required  in  his 
method  of. electric  welding.  This  method  consists  in  placing  the 
two  pieces  of  metal  required  to  be  welded  end  to  end,  and  sub- 
jecting thciu  to  moderate  pressure  ;]L;amst  each  other,  A  very 
heavy  current  is  then  passed  throuj^h  them,  and  as  they  make 
imperfect  contact  at  their  opposing  surfaces,  considerable  resist- 
ance is  there  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  a  veiy 
intense  heat  is  consequently  developed  at  the  point  where  it  is 
required  to  make  the  weld.  If  the  current  is  sufficiently  strong; 
the  opposing  surfaces  get  white  hot^  and  being  pressed  together 
they  unite  perfectly,  bulging  out,  however,  round  the  edges.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  surfaces  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  a  ilu3^ 
the  composition  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  metals 
to  be  wdded,  is  usually  employed  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  ^e 
sur&ces  and  so  render  the  weld  more  perfect  In  the  case  ot 
iron,  a  little  borax  is  sprinkled  over  the  ends  of  the  rods. 

But  in  order  to  sufficiently  raise  the  temperature  of  thick  rods 
of  metal,  enormous  currents  are  required  ;  for  instance,  a  current 
of  about  30,000  amperes  would  be  required  to  weld  a  steel  rod 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that 
in  such  a  case  the  resistance  of  the  current  generator  must  be 
extremely  small,  otherwise  the  power  absorbed  in  it  would  amount 
to  many  horse-power. 

Secondly  ljUieries  might  be  employed  for  the  smnllcr  cur- 
rents, but  the  most  economical  method  is  to  generate  an  alter- 
nating current  by  means  of  a  dynamo,  at  a  fairly  high  E.M.F.J 
and,  reducmg  this  to  a  lower  e.m.f.  by  means  of  a  transformer, 
obtain  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  current  strength. 

Various  types  of  transformer  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  form  being  illustrated  by  the  diagram  in  fig.  239.  The 
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prinuiry  .coil,  p.  is  composed  of  a  number  of  turns  of  wire,  wound 
in  a  circular  coil ;  the  secondary  consists  of  a  single  massive 
copper  strip,  s  s,  bent  into  a  circular  form,  and  placed  concentric- 
ally with  the  primary  coiL  Over  the  two  coils  is  wound  a  quantity 
of  iron  wire,  1 1,  in  two  masses,  space  being  left  between  them 

on  one  side,  for  the 
passage  of  the  wires 
leading  to  the  pri- 
mary coil,  and  in  the 
other  side,  to  bring 
out  the  massive 
straight  bars  forming 
the  ends  of  the  pri- 
mary coil.  The  bars 
can  be  held  open  by 
means  of  the  screw 
at  K  ;  their  extremi- 
ties being  provided 
with  massive  clamps, 
C  c\  in  which  the 
pieces  to  be  welded, 
1)  d',  are  fixed.  A 
spiral  spring  ,  at  2 
presses  the  ends  to- 
gether, the  pressure 
being  regulated  by 
means  of  t^e  screw 
at  J. 

For  ordinary  work 
a  current  of  12,000 
amperes  is  the  maxi* 
mum  required,  and 
in  such  a  case  the 
power  is  usually  tup- 
plied  to  the  primary  at  an  E.M.P.  of  about  600  volts,  the  current  being 
twenty  amperes.  A  certain  amount  of  this  power  is,  of  cburse,  lost 
during  the  conversion  ;  but  a  current  of  is,ooo  amperes  at  an« 
E.M.P.  of  nearly  one  volt  can  be  obtained  in  the  lecondary  circuit. 
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It  is  important  to  observe  the  reason  for  most  of  the  heat  being 
developed  at  the  proper  point  When  the  current  is  started  in  the 
secondly  circuit  the  resistance  at  the  junction  is  fiir  greater  than 
the  resistance  of  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  drcuit ;  con- 
sequently the  fall  of  potential  there  is  comparatively  very  great, 
that  is^  nearly  the  whole  of  the  power  appearing  in  the  secondary 
is  expended  in  cwercoming  the  resistance  at  the  opposing  surfaces. 
These  surfaces  get  hot,  and  beiitg  piessed  together,  they  then  make 
much  better  contact  The  rise  in  temperature^  however,  consider- 
ably increases  the  resistance,  and  consequently  the  expenditure  of 
power  at  this  point  is  still  proportionally  great.  The  ease  with 
which  the  heat  can  be  confined  to  any  particular  locality  consti- 
tutes one  great  advantage  of  the  method.  It  is  usual  to  quickly 
remove  the  welded  pieces,  and  hammer  the  joint  into  shape  on  an 
anvil.  The  clam  ps  make  contact  with  a  laige  surface  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible^  the  introduction  of  resistance,  and  they  are  so  designed 
that  the  removal  of  the  welded  rods  can  be  speedily  effected. 

The  voltmeter  illustrated  in  fig.  106  was  specially  constructed 
for  use  with  one  of  these  transformers,  the  potential  difference  in 
the  secondaiy  circuit  ranging  up  to  about  2-5  volts. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  distributing  power  to  a 
number  of  transformers,  each  of  which  has  several  important  ad- 
vantages to  recommend  it  First,  the  whole  of  the  transformers 
may  be  joined  in  series,  and  a  constant  current  sent  through 
the  whole  of  the  primary  coils  Secondly,  they  may  all  be  con- 
nected in  parallel  between  two  miin  leads,  which  are  kept  at  a 
constant  potential  difference,  so  that  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  ends  of  aU  the  primary  coils  is  always  the  same. 

The  former  is  in  some  cases  the  more  economical  as  regards 
main  conductors,  for  the  maximum  current  in  them  is  only  equal 
to  that  supplied  to  one  transformer,  and  is  the  same  when  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  is  being  done  as  it  is  during  any  smaller 
demand.  But  a  generator  is  required  which  will  supply  a  constant 
(alternatmg)  current,  under  all  variations  in  the  external  circuit; 
and  as  such  a  machine  does  not  at  present  exist,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  somewhat  unsatisfactory  hand  regulating  de- 
vices. Difficulties  also  arise  with  regard  to  the  re^iauoo  in  the 
secondary  circuit. 
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The  B.11.F.  appearing  in  the  secondary  circuit  varies  directly 
with  the  strength  of  the  primary  cixrrent  It  also  depends  upon  the 
number  of  convolutions  in  the  two  coils,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  (that  is,  upon  the  mutual  induction  between  the 
two  coils),  and  also  upon  the  rate  of  alternation ;  but  as  these 
quantities  are  usually  Axed  for  any  given  transformer,  we  may 
say  that  the  secondary  R.&f.F.  varies  simply  with  thednrent  passing 
through  the  primary.  The  strength  of  the  secondary  current,  how- 
ever, will  depend  largely  upon  the  resistance  of  the  secondary 
circuit  Now  in  the  case  of  a  series  transformer  the  primary 
current  is  kept  constant,  therefore  the  secondarj' E.M.F.  is  also  con- 
stant, nnd  manifestly  we  cannot  maintriin  a  constant  j)Otential 
diflfercncr  at  the  secondary  terminals,  nor  a  constant  secondary 
current,  if  the  sf  conr!-«n'  resistance  is  in  any  way  varied.  Were 
the  lamps  joined  up  m  parallel  it  would  be  necessary  on  cutting 
any  one  of  them  out  to  substitute  an  equal  resistance,  which  would 
of  course  be  wasteful. 

The  mutual  induction  might  be,  and  in  fact  has  been,  varied  to 
suit  altering  conditions  by  providing  an  adjustable  core  ;  but  this 
is  also  unsatisfactory. 

A  better  plan  is  to  join  either  arc  or  low-resistance  incandescent 
lamps  in  series,  and  on  removing  one  to  replace  it  by  a  resistance 
roil,  or.  preferably,  by  a  choking  coil,  that  is  to  say,  l  y  a  coil  of 
wire  provided  with  an  iron  core,  and  having  considerable  self-in- 
duction. Its  apparent  resistance  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
lamp  which  it  replaces. 

In  such  a  series  transformer  the  number  of  turns  in  the  se- 
condary is,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  that  in  the  primary,  through  which 
a  current  of  10  amperes  is  maintained. 

But  if  the  transformers  are  joined  up  in  parallel,  and  a  con- 
stant (alternating)  potential  dtflerence  is  maintained  between  the 
mains  across  which  their  primary  coils  are  connected,  then  an 
almost  constant  potential  difference  can  be  obtained  in  the  second- 
ary circuit,  even  though  the  resistance  therein  be  considerably 
varied.  The  lamps  can  be  joined  in  parallel,  and  if  the  transformer 
18  properly  designed  it  will  be  almost  self-regulating ;  for  the  current 
passing  through  the  primary,  and  therefore  also  the  secondary 
B.if.F.,  win  be  almost  proportional  to  the  number  of  lamps  thrown 
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in  circuit,  that  is,  inversely  proportional  to  the  secondary  resist* 
ance. 

The  reactions  which  cause  this  self-regulation  are  very  important 
and  interesting,  and  in  order  to  better  understand  them  the 
student  may,  with  advantage^  again  read  some  of  the  remarks 
concerning  self-induction,  &c,  in  Chai;Her  VII. 

On  considering  the  construction  of  either  of  the  parallel  trans- 
formers  just  described,  it  ./ill  be  apparent  that  since  the  primary 
coil  consists  of  many  convolutions,  and  is  almost  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  soft  Iron,  the  conditions  for  enormous  self- 
induction  exist  In  fact,  supposing  the  secondary  circuit  for  the 
moment  to  be  absent,  or  disconnected,  the  self-induction  is  so  great 
that  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  elapses,  before  a  current  in  the 
primary  rises  to  its  full  value,  although  the  potential  difference 
may  be  high..  And  if  the  potential  diflerence  be  rapidly  alternated, 
it  will  not  remain  constant  in  one  direction  long  enough  to  allow 
any  sensible  current  to  be  forced  through  the  coil.  But  supposing 
the  secondary  circuit  is  completed  through  a  rather  low  resistance, 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  fairly  strong  currents  to  flow  therein,  then 
the  conditions  are  altered.  For  directly  a  current  commences  to 
flow  in  the  primary  coil,  the  lines  of  force  springing  out  from  the 
wire,  not  only  cut  the  nci^jhbounng  convolutions  of  that  coil 
tending  to  give  the  effect  known  as  self-induction,  but  also  cut, 
rnd  set  up  an  opposite  current  in  the  scconthry.  The  lines  of 
force  due  to  this  secondary  current  re  act  on  the  primary  coil 
(sec  fig.  116)  in  just  the  opposite  sense  to  its  own  lin^s  of  force, 
tending  thereby  to  neutralise  the  seif-inductive  efTcct,  and  allowing 
the  primary  current  to  rise  rapidly.  Although  the  length  of  the 
secondary  is  less  than  that  of  the  primary,  the  current  flowing 
through  it  is  much  greater,  which  may  be  expressed  !)y  saying  that 
the  hnes  of  force  per  unit  of  length  are  more  numerous.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  secondary  resistance  is  very  tlow,  allowing  strong 
currents  to  flow,  this  reaction  is  competent  to  reduce  the  apparent 
primary  self-induction  to  a  very  small  value. 

If  then  a  number  of  lamps  arc  joined  in  parallel  in  the 
secondary  circuit,  an  increase  in  the  number  switched  in  means  an 
increase  in  the  secondary  current,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
its  reaction  on  the  i>rimary,  which  aUuw:»  a  greater  current  strength 
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to  be  ttUtmed  therein.  \M\ile  when  all  the  lamps  are  cut  out,  the 
primary  !»elf-in4uction  is  sufficient  to  throttle  or  choke  back  the 
current  almost  entirely.  On  account  of  these  splendid  self- 
regulating  properties,  nearly  all  distribution  is  performed  by  means 
of  transformers  joined  in  parallel.  Although  the  size  of  the  mains 
it  somewhat  larger  than  on  the  other  system,  the  advantages  far 
more  than  counterbalance  this  objection,  nnd  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  obtain  an  alternating  generator  which  can  main- 
tain a  constant  potential. 

By  regarding  the  action  of  the  primary  upon  the  secondary 
coil  in  the  manner  developed  in  Chapter  VII.,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  the  currents  in  tl:ic  two  coih  are  alwnys  in  opposite 
phase  ;  in  fact,  in  an  ordinary  transronncr,  the  sccc^ncLiry  negative 
maxtnmm  occurs  almost  simultaneously  with  the  primary  positive 
maximum  and  viit  Vfru\. 

\\\  all  cases  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  leakage  from 
the  primar)-  to  the  secondary  circuit,  for  a  potential  tli/rercncc  of 
several  thousand  volt'?,  such  as  i?  frequently  employed,  n^i^^ht 
cause  a  fatal  accident  m  the  actual  lamp  circuit  should  any  other 
point  in  the  primary  circuit  be  making  enrth  at  the  !^.arno  time. 
Many  safety  devices  have  been  suggested,  one  bcin;;  the  inter- 
position of  an  earth-connected  metal  sheathing  between  the  two 
coi!s  :  '-o  that  any  breakdown  in  the  insulation  would  cause  a 
sufficiently  strong  current  to  flow  to  earth,  to  melt  a  snfety  fuse  in 
the  primary,  and  thus  disconnect  that  particular  transformer  with- 
out interfering  with  others  working  in  parallel  with  it. 

Such  a  fuse  would  also  act  if  by  any  means  the  apparatus  got 
Rhort- circuited  ;  and  something  of  the  kind  is  essential,  for  other- 
wise not  only  would  all  the  transformers  be  deprived  of  power,  but 
the  heavy  current  which  would  result  might  cause  serious  danxnrrc. 

The  metal  sheathing  referred  to  should  be  insubtcd  with  ex- 
treme care,  and  must  not  form  a  closed  metallic  circuit  rovmd  the 
inner  coil,  otherwise  powerful  eddy  currents  would  be  mduccd  m  it. 

Another  safety  tlcvicc  is  due  to  Major  Cardcw.  Between  two 
horizomnl  stout  brass  plates  is  placed  a  strip  of  alundnium  foil, 
one  end  of  which  is  free  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  lower 
iuass  j)late,  which  ii.  in  its  turn  connected  to  earth.  The  upper 
plate  is  conncci'^d  to  the  secondary  cuil,  so  that  should  thil 
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plate  ttsume  a  much  higher  potential  than  the  earth,  the  foil 
vrould  be  raised  by  electrostatic  attraction,  and,  touching  the  upper 
plate,  would  short-circuit  the  secondary  coiL  This  would  allow 
a  sufficiently  strong  current  to  pass  through  the  priroar)i  to  melt  a 
(use  placed  in  the  drcuit,  and  in  that  way  cut  out  the  transformer. 
If  the  pritdary  circuit  is  making  earth  at  any  pointy  and  any  leak- 
age occurs  between  the  primary  and  the  secondacy,  the  upper 
brass  plate  is  immediately  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high  potential 
to  attract  the  foi^  and  cut  out  the  tninsfoimer  in  the  manner 
described. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SECONDARY  BATTERIES. 

It  was  stated  when  describing  the  simple  cell,  that  its  ^rreat  draw- 
back, so  far  as  concerned  its  general  utiiity,  was  its  coni[)aratively 
rapid  polarisation,  a  phenomenon  wh'cli  consisted  in,  or  rather 
resulted  from,  the  development  of  a  film  of  hydrogen  gas  upon 
the  surface  of  the  negative  plate.  This  hydrogen  being  electro- 
positive to  line,  having,  that  is  to  say,  a  higher  potential  than  ztnc,  a 
counter  electio>motive  force  was  set  up,  and  the  conditions  for 
the  floir  of  a  counter  current  thereby  determined.  But  diemical 
reactions,  «mikr  to  those  which  take  place  inside  a  batteiy  odV, 
may  be  repeated  in  any  part  of  the  circuit  by  causing  the  current 
to  pAss  through  suitably  amnged  metals  and  liquids.  The  ttsual 
method  of  peiforming  electro-chemical  experiments  is  to  pkoethe 
ends  of  the  wires  connected  to  the  poles  of  the  battery  ill  a  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  upon  which  the  currefit  is  to  act  Thus,  if 
the  ends  of  two  capper  wires  terminating  in  copper  plates,  are  con- 
nected to  the  copper  and  sine  poles  rcsfKctively  of  the  battery,  and 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  acidulated  water,  then  the  passage  oi: 
a  current  will  cause  a  quantity  of  that  water  to  be  dccompose'd,  and 
the  constituent  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  be  released  from 
ihcit  state  of  combination.  The  hydrogen  will  accumulate  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate  connected  with  the  zinc  pole,  while  the  oxygen 
will  combine  with  the  other  plate,  just  as  it  happened  with  the  zinc 
plate  in  the  simple  cell,  if,  however,  we  substitute  a  strip  of  plati- 
num for  the  copiKT  plate  coni^cctcd  with  the  copper  pole  of  the 
battery,  the  liberated  oxygen  will  not  enter  into  any  combination, but 
remain  mi  a  gaseous  slate,  a  large  portion  of  it  rising  into  the  air, 
and  l!\ir  remainder  adhering  to  ti^e  surface  of  the  Ttlniininji  or 
entering  ;is  pores  and  becoming  in  a  mea&ure  uccluucd  ui  abiOibcd 
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by  it  The  absenee  of  chemical  combination  between  the  phtinum 
and  oxygen  *s  due  to  the  weak  chemical  affinity  subsisting  between 
thow  two  simple  bodies.  By  observing  proper  precautions  the  two 
gases  may  be  collected  separately,  the  appiuatus  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  decomposition  and  collecting  the  products  being 
called  a  ▼oltameter.  Fig.  S40  is  an  illustiataoa  of  a  serviceable 
farm  of  this  dass  of  instrument  There 
are  three  glass  tubes,  all  in  communication 
at  their  lower  extremities,  the  middle  one, 
A,  being  taller  than  the  others  and  termi- 
nating at  the  top  in  a  small  reservoir,  to 
keep  the  two  outer  tubes,  b  c,  supplied  with 
solution,  and  to  prerent  the  liquid  OTer> 
flowing  when  driven  from  b  and  c.  ,  Plati- 
num 1% 'res  are  fused  through  the  glass  and 
terminate  inside  in  strips  of  platinum  foil, 
their  outer  extremities  being  (onncctcd 
to  termTnnl^  fixed  on  tlic  wofxlcn  bnse. 
Taps  are  ground  into  the  upper  portions 
of  the  tulx's  D,  c,  aflbrcfing  facihtics  for  the 
escape,  when  required,  of  the  confined 
gases.  On  sending  a  current  through  the 
solution,  the  decomposition  of  the  waicr 
takes  place,  the  oxygen  collecting  in  one 
tube  and  the  hyuiogcn  in  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  graduations  on  the 
tubes  shov,-  rca-dily  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  always 
txxice  thr.t  of  the  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  tliat  the  gases 
exist  in  thr.t  pruporiion  when  combined  Lo  lunn  water. 

If  the  platinum  electrodes  are  no\r  disconnected  from  the  battery 
and  joined  up  to  a  galvanometer,  it  xrill  be  seen  that  a  current 
of  electricity  is  produced  by  the  voltameter,  but  that  the  direction 
of  this  counter  or  secondary  current  is  opposite  to  that  the 
battery  or  primary  current  which  caused  the  Mpaiation  of  the 
gatei.  A  series  of  four  Toltameters  constructed  for  this  purix^se, 
and  known  as  Grove's  gas  battery,  is  shown  in  fig.  941.  Each 
cell.oonsists  of  two  tubes,  ab.  doted  at  the  top  and  dipping  into 
a  glass  vessel,  M.   A  platinum  wwe  is  fused  into  the  upper  por* 
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tion  of  each  tube,  and  carries  a  long  strip  of  platinum  foil. 
Assuming  the  current  from  the  batter)'  to  enter  the  series  by  the 
wire  p  and  leave  by  the  wire  n,  oxygen  will  be  collected  on  the 
electrodes  o,  o',  o",  and  o'",  while  hydrogen  will  be  collected  on 
H,  h',  h",  and  h'".  If,  after  the  current  has  been  allowed  to  flow 
for  some  little  time,  the  terminals  a  and  b'"  are  connected  to  a 
galvanometer,  a  current  will  be  observed  to  flow,  opposite  in  direc- 
tion to  the  charging  or  primary  current,  that  is,  from  a  through  the 
galvanometer  to  b"'  ;  and  this  reverse  or  secondary  current,  which  is, 
after  all,  only  the  effect  hitherto  referred  to  as  polarisation,  taking 
place  under  favourable  circumstances,  will  continue  to  flow  so  long 
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as  the  gases  remain  in  contact  with  the  platinum.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  set  up  a  secondary  battery  with  *  plates  '  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  in  maintaining  the  current,  the  hydrogen  in  the 
tubes  B  combines  with  oxygen  of  the  water  forming  new  water 
molecules,  while  the  equivalent  hydrogen  eventually  released  from 
the  water  combines  with  the  oxygen  in  the  tubes  a.  This  action 
results,  therefore,  in  the  formation  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  very 
simple  equation  : — 

Hj  +  0H,  +  0=0Hj  +  0Hj=20^,. 

We  see  here,  then,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  action  that  takes 
place  in  a  primary  cell,  resulting  there  in  the  polarisation  of  the 
cell  and  the  tendency  to  generate  so-called  secondary  currents. 
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The  difTcrencc  of  potenlial  or  clcctro-motivc  force  between  the 
free  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  1*47  volts,  and  tiiat  is  a  measure  of 
the  force  of  chemical  combination  between  these  gases,  whence 
it  follows  that,  in  order  to  overcome  this  force  of  combination, 
and  thereiore  to  decompose  the  water,  we  must  employ  for  each 
secondary  cell  aprmiary  current  whose  electro-mouve  force  exceeds 
1*47  volts. 

Cells  in  which  the  energy  of  chemical  change  can  be  thus 
stored  up,  to  be  ^ncn  out  again  when  required  in  the  funn  of  an 
electric  current,  are  frequently  called  elccUical  accumulators  or 
electrical  storage  cells.  It  is  not,  however,  electricity  which  is 
stored  or  ac  cuniuLitcd,  l^ut  ratlicr  a  t[Liar.my  of  the  active  con- 
bLUuents  of  a  cell,  and  it  is  ilie  subsequent  chen^ical  action  be- 
tween these  coasliUients  which  causes  the  flow  of  electricity.  It 
is  therefore  preferable  to  style  tliem  secondary  cells.  This  will 
be  more  ap|)arent  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  prui\ary  cell  can 
have  a  current  sent  ihrouL^h  it  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tliat  in 
which  the  currcrU  generated  by  it  would  flow,  and  this  current  will 
cause  llie  usual  negative  plate  to  be  more  or  less  dissolved  and  the 
positive  plate  replenished,  setting  up  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  re  establishment  of  a  primary  current.  If,  for  example,  we 
suppose  a  powerful  reverse  current  to  be  urged  through  a  Daniel! 
cell  in  which  the  copper  sulphate  has  been  exhausted,  the  copper 
pbte  will  be  partially  dissolved  and  copper  sulphate  reformed,  while 
fine  will  be  deposited  upon  what  remains  of  the  sine  plate.  The 
cell  is  then  able  to  again  generate  a  cuirent  of  its  own. 

Although  the  water  cell  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  a  secon- 
dary generator  it  is  not  a  practical  piece  of  apparatus,  for  it  is  only 
able  to  maintain  a  current  for  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Many  experiments  have  therefore  been  performed  to  determine 
the  best  liquid  rnd  electrodes  (the  metal  plates  immened  m  the 
liquid),  for  a  practical  form  of  secondary  battery.  The  most 
assiduous  worker  in  this  field  was  Plante,  and  the  result  of  his 
labours  was  the  discovery  that  lead  electrodes  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  give  the  best  results.  He  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  plate  at  which  it  was 
released,  fonning  an  insoluble  compound,  which  when  opposed  to 
a  dean  metallic  lead  plate  developed  a  potential  ditfcfencc  of  iron 
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2  to  2*1  volts  In  Plant€*s  methtxi  ihe  lend  plates  employed 
were  comparatively  very  large  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
amour\t  of  active  material  and  reducing  as  far  as  possible  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cell.  They  were  first  laid  one  over  the  other,  but 
separated  by  strips  of  non-conducting  material,  and  then  rolled  up 
together  in  a  kind  of  double  spiral.  In  this  way  an  enormous 
surface  was  prcsenccd  to  the  liquid  On  sending  a  primary 
battery  current  through  the  cell,  from  plate  to  plate,  the  water  was 
decomposed,  tlie  oxygen  oombbmg  with  the  metal  at  the  positive 
electrode  to  form  peroxide  of  lead,  FbO|»  while  the  hydrogen  was 
precipitated  upon  the  negative  electrode  m  the  gaseous  form, 
without  in  any  way  attacking  the  metaL  The  cell  to  acted  upon 
became  a  secondary  cell  in  which  the  negative  electrode  acted  as 
the  positive  plate,  being  a  sheet  of  lead  with  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete film  of  gaseous  hydrogen,  the  other  plate  or  positive  elec- 
trode will)  its  film  of  insoluble  lead  peroxide  behaving  as  the 
negative  plate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pole  of  the  secondary 
which  is  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  primary  generator^ 
whether  a  battery  or  a  dynamo  machine,  becomes  the  positive 
pole  of  the  secondary,  the  othe'  extremity  becoming  perforce  the 
negative  pcde 

On  permitting  the  ie\-er»e  or  secondar>  current  to  flow,  what 
remained  of  the  hjrdrogen  was  oxiaiaed  and  converted  mto  water,* 
some  of  the  subjacent  lead  bein ^  also  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peroikide  on  the  other  plate 
was  deoxidised  or  reduced  to  miataUic  lead  in  a  *  spongy*  form. 
These  experiments  can  be  ver)  easily  performed  by  sending  for  a 
short  tim*  a  current  from  thrue  or  four  good-sized  Darnell  cells 
through  a  vessel  containing  t^o  pieces  of  sheet  lead  immersed  in 
sulphuric  acid  soluuon.  The  piece  connected  to  the  copper  pole 
of  the  battery  will,  after  the  passage  of  the  current,  be  discoloured, 
and  assume  a  brownish  tint,  owing  to  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
surface  of  the  meta^  The  amount  of  chemical  change  tailing 
place  during  these  reactions  is,  however,  very  small,  too  small  to 
answer  any  practical  purpose,  and  this  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  comparatively  hmall  amount  of  surface  exposed,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  escapes  instead  of 
adhcaog  to  the  plate. 
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The  next  step  taken  by  Plants  in  the  dcvclopmcnl  of  liie 
modern  form  of  secondary  eel'  was  an  important  one,  and  thai 
was  the  adoption  of  a  method  for  increasing  the  available  suflacc 
01  the  metal  electrodes.  It  was  found  that  after  sending  the 
primary  current  through  the  secondary  cell  for  some  time,  and  so 
nearly  covering  the  surface  of  the  positive  electrode  with  a  film  of 
the  peroxide,  the  oxygen  released  from  the  water,  initead  of  com- 
bimng  with  the  lead,  formed  into  bubbles  and  escaped  into  the  air. 
There  was  thus  for  a  given  metallic  siniace  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  peroxide  that  could  be  formed. 

The  current  was  consequently  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  the  ceil 
was  allowed  to  discharge  itseSf  almost  completely,  so  that  the 
spongy  lead  plate  became  oxidised,  and  the  other  deoxidised  and 
reduced  in  its  turn  tu  the  condition  of  spongy  lead,  with  a  propor- 
tionally increased  surface.  A  fresh  direct  or  charging  current  on 
being  sent  through  the  cell  again  oxidised  this  extended  lead 
surfoce  and  reduced  once  more  the  negative  surface  to  the  spongy 
lead  state.  These  reversing  operations  being  continued  for  some 
time^  both  positive  and  negative  surfaces  were  eventually  very 
considerably  increased  and  rendered  more  or  less  porous,  one  of 
them  being  always  in  a  state  of  oxidation.  After  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, a  period  of  rest  was  allowed  between  the  reversals  with  a 
remarkable  and  most  useful  effect  due  to  local  action.  The  lead 
peroxide  did  not  form  a  continuous  impervious  coating  over  the 
plate^  but  allowed  the  solution  to  pass  between  its  particles  and 
come  inta  contact  with  the  metallic  lead.  The  peroxide  being  at 
places  in  direct  contact  with  the  lead,  a  simple  voltaic  pair  was 
thus  established  with  the  lead  for  the  positive  and  peroxide  for  the 
negative  elements.  The  acid  attacked  ths  lead  and  forined  lead 
sulphate  (PbS04),  which  is,  however,  but poor  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  this  sulphate  became  available  for  the  subsequent  electrolytic 
action.  The  amountof  lead  actually  affected  or  made  active  was  thus 
considerably  increased  and  the  porosity  of  the  pla.e  gradually  made 
more  and  more  complete.  The  process  of  *  forming '  the  plates 
might  have  been  continued  until  the  whole  became  porous  by  its 
conversion  into  spongy  lead,  but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the 
action,  Ibr  if  pursued  too  iar,  the  plate  would  fail  to  pieces  simply 
on  acccntnt  of  its  inability  to  mechanically  support  itselt 
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The  cell  being  once  formed,  no  further  reversal  takes  place 
excepting  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  it  to  perform  useful 
work. 

This  method  of  forming  the  plate  is,  however,  very  tedious 
and  very  expensive,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome 
the  objection.  One  method  is  to  suliject  the  lead  to  a  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid  solution  which  rapidly  eats  into  the  metal  and 
increases  its  surface  correspondingly.  Another  iiu  tliod  is  to  fill  a 
vessel  with  molten  lead,  and,  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  sohdification, 
to  make  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  and  allow  such  of  the  metal  as 
remains  in  the  liquid  state  to  flow  out,  lca\ing  behind  it  a  spongy 
porous  mass.  1  his  is  cut  up  into  plates  of  the  required  dimen- 
sions. 

Lead  plates  pure  and  simple,  often  known  as  Plants  plates, 
an  now  only  occasionally  Used,  tlic  cell  more  generally  employed 
being  that  based  upon  the  idea  of  I  aurc,  which  was  to  coat  the 
plates  with  a  paste  of  lead  oxide,  and  so  to  more  easily  extend  the 
lead  surface.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  minium  or  red 
lead  (Pbj04)  was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  lead 
sulphate  (PbS04).  This  was  applied  to  both  the  positive  and 
negative  plates,  that  on  the  plate  in  connection  with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  primary  battery  being  by  the  current  converted  into 
peroxide  of  lead,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  while  the  paste  on 
the  other  plate  was  reduced  more  or  less  to  the  condition  of 
spongy  lead.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  great  value  of  Faure's 
invention  is  to  minimise  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  be 
expended  in  '  forming '  the  plates. 

It  is  now  the  practice  to  use  a  paste  of  litharge  (PbO)  and  acid 
for  Ihe  plate  connected  to  the  negative  pole,  although  makers 
vary  the  pastes  considerably.  In  some  cases  minium  only  is 
employed.  In  others  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  lead  sulphate ; 
and  in  others,  again,  all  three  substances^  vis.  minium,  litharge, 
and  lead  sulphate  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  paste.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  initial  charging  current 
is  the  same,  vis.  the  conversion  of  the  paste  on  the  positive  plate 
into  peroxide,  and  of  the  paste  on  the  negative  plate  into  spongy 
lead.    Assuming  the  plates  to  be  in  the  state  of  lead  sulphate 
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and  lead  monoxide  (or  litharge)  respectivelyi  the  initial  action  may 
be  summarised  by  the  equation  : — 

PbS04  +  aOH,  +  PbO  =  PbO,  +  SO4H,  +  OH,  +  Pb 

L«ad  Wftl«r.         Lead  Lead  Sulphuric        NYucr.  Lead 

MlphMti,  awoaisid*.     pvQiiid«k  acid. 

It  win  be  seen  in  this  case  that  the  positive  plate  exchanges 
its  SO4  for  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  that  the  negative  plate  loses  its 
ootygen,  and  that  one  of  the  water  molecules  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  add,  so  that  the  quantity  of  add  in  the  solution  gradually 
increases,  while  the  quantity  of  water  as  steadily  diminishes. 

The  secondary  current,  during  the  process  of  discharge,  reverses 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  two  plates  being  converted  into  lead 
sulphate.  The  process  is  doubtless  brought  about  in  several 
stages,  but  they  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations 

PbO,  +  sSO.IIj  +  Pb  =  PbO  -f  SO,H,  +  OH,  +  PbSO^. 

The  lead  monoxide  then  rc:\cts  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
forms  lead  sulphate  and  water  thus  :— 

PbO    SO4H,  B  PbS04  -!>  OH,. 

Or  combming  the  two  equations  : — 

PbO,  +  aSO^H,  +  Pb  =  2PbS04  +  2OH,. 

These  reactions,  however,  affect  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
plates ;  that  is  to  say,  the  active  portion  of  the  cell  is  fiur  less  than 
that  which  remains  passive. 

The  pastes,  one  and  all,  adhere  very  feebly  to  the  lead 
plate,  and  many  devices  have  been  attempted  to  secure  better 
adhctton.  One  of  the  earliest  plans  was  to  score  or  scratch 
the  lead  surface.  Then  it  wa»  indented,  the  indentations  deve- 
loping subsequently  into  perforations.  The  paste,  on  being 
squeezed  into  the  holes,  certainly  kept  ita  position  much  better 
than  when  simply  smeared  m*er  the  surface  of  the  lead,  but  the 
quantity  of  paste  eaposcd  to  the  liquid  was  reduced.  Even- 
tually, leaden  grids  were  east  containmg  sufficient  metal  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  plate,  the  holes  being  square  and  somewhat 
pyramidal,  that  \%  smaller  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  than  on  the 
surlaces,  so  as  to  prevent  as  iar  as  possible,  the  peroxide  from 
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falling  out  An  illustration  of  the  latest  type  of  cell,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Electrical  Power  Storage  Co.,  is  given  in  fig.  242. 
A  number  of  grids  of  lead,  or  of  a  hard  lead  alloy  (lead  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  antimony),  are  filled  with  the  paste, 
the  number  varying  with  the  size  of  the  cell,  but  always  with  one 
negative  plate  in  excess  of  the  number  of  positive  plates. 

The  cells  are  usually  provided  with  15  or  23  plates,  of  which 
7  and  II  respectively  are  intended  for  the  positive,  and  the 
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remainder  for  the  negative  surface.  The  object  of  having  a  large 
number  of  plates,  is,  of  course,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  cell, 
and  to  reduce  its  internal  resistance  without  resorting  to  the  use 
of  inconveniently  large  plates.  Each  grid  measures  about  ^  x  9^ 
inches,  and  is      inch  thick,  the  weight  being  about  5  lbs. 

The  lead  grids  are,  provided  with  lugs  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
nection, the  lugs  of  the  positive  plates  being  all  melted  or  cast 
on  to  one  leaden  strip  or  band,  the  lugs  of  the  negative  plates  being 
siraibrly  secured  to  another  strip.    The  plates  are  placed  in  the 
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cell  alternately,  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  plates  being 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  pieces  of 
the  plates  or  paste  that  may  become  detached  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cell.  Bent  strips  or  forks  of  ebonite,  celluloid,  or  other 
suitable  material  are  placed  between  the  plates  to  keep  thein  apart 
and  prevent  internal  contact.  The  negative  plates  in  each  cell  are 
also  held  rigidly  together  by  means  of  two  stout  strips  of  lead 
melted  on  to  solid  extensions  from  the  lower  edges,  two  others 
being  also  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  plates  about  half-way  up. 
These  connecting  strips,  one  of  which  is  shown  it  tlic  left-hand 
side  of  the  figure,  serve  as  a  further  means  of  keeping  the  negative 
plates  in  position.  The  bottom  strips  rest  on  slabs  or  strips  of 
paraffined  or  varnished  wood  fo  as  lo  supjxirt  them  at  a  height  of 
about  i\  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  containing  cell,  affording 
thereby  plenty  of  room  for  any  scales  or  pellets  that  may  fall  to 
the  bottom  to  lie  clear  of  the  plates.  Lugs  cast  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  positive  plates  rest  in  small  ebonite  shoes,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  side-strips  of  lead  attached  to  the  negative  pldtes. 
The  positives  are  also  connected  together  across  the  top  by  the 
substantial  lead  strip  shown  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middb  of 
the  upper  edges  of  the  plates.  The  connecting  strip  to  be  seen 
on  the  left  is  melted  on  to  projections  from  the  corners  of  the 
plates,  consequently  they  can  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  cell,  wjth> 
out  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  negative  plates.  The  con- 
taining vessels  are  best  made  of  stout  glass,  an  opportunity  being 
thus  afforded  for  the  proper  inspection  of  the  cell  without  taking 
it  to  pieces  or  remonng  the  plates.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  glass  vessel  should  be  coated  with  wax,  vase- 
line, or  some  such  material,  to  prevent  'creeping'  and  escape  of 
the  current  by  way  irf"  the  moisture  that  would  otherwise  condense 
over  the  whole  of  the  external  surface.  To  further  ensure  goodin^ 
su1ation»  the  cell  should  be  placed  on  a  varnished  wooden  tray  or  on 
two  triangular  pieces  of  wood  supported  by  insulatorsof  the  so-called 
mushroom  pattern  illustrated  in  fig.  343.  A  sectional  view  of  the 
insulator 'is  also  given  in  fig.  244.  The  channel  in  the  lower  cup 
contains  a  quantity  of  resin  oil  or  of  some  other  non -evaporating 
oil,  in  which  the  upper  cup,  coated  with  shellac  varnish,  rests. 
S^netimes,  however^the  cells  are  simply  supportedon  shelvtngmade 
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of  three  or  four  strips  of  triangular  wood.  The  cells  should  not 
be  quite  in  contact,  but  tolerably  close  together,  and  the  connec- 
tions made  by  clamping  the  lead  strips  of  adjacent  cells  firmly 
together — the  positive  pole  of  one  cell  to  the  negative  of  the 

Fw.  a43.  Fm,  M4. 


next,  and  so  on.  The  positive  poles  should  be  painted  red  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction.  All  leading  wires  should  be  as  short  and 
of  as  low  resistance  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste 
of  energy  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  connections. 

Fig.  245  illustrates  a  very  useful  form  of  cell  specially  con- 
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structed  for  train  lighting.  It  ii  enclosed,  like  other  classes  of 
cells  intended  for  ship  lighting,  carriage  lighting,  &c.,  in  a  teak  box, 
and  contains,  to  suit  different  requirements,  either  nine  or  fifteen 
plates  separated  by  celluloid  forks.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  further 
Avoid  the  risk  of  contact  and  short-circuiting  between  adjacent 
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plates,  thin  pcrforitccl  c  I  u!.  i  1  sheets  are  interposed  between 
them.  CoriiiCcLion  between  adjacent  cells  is  of  course  made  ex- 
ternally, rods  attached  to  the  connecting  strips  passing  through 
the  covers  for  the  purpose.  Connecting  rings  fit  on  to  these  rods, 
through  slots  in  which  wedges  are  driven  to  secure  good  electrical 
contact,  the  rings  being  joined  together  by  stout  wires  or  rods, 
as  indicated  in  Uie  figure.  Cells  are  also  made  specially  for  tram- 
car  drivings  tfiese  being  constructed  as  light  as  they  practically  can 
be,  and  enctoved  in  teak  or  ebonite  boxes.  They  are  made  in 
four  different  sizet  containing  as  many  different  numbers  of  plates. 

A  few  details  concerning  some  of  these  various  types  of  cells 
will  doubtless  prove  of  service.  In  the  subjoined  table,  L  indicates 
cells  intended  for  general,  C  for  railway  carriage^  and  T  for  tramcar 
lighting. 
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Messrs.  Elwell  Parker  also  manufacture  a  very  useful  form  of 

secondary  cell,  the  main  principles  of  which,  however,  are  similar 
lo  those  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  cell  just  described. 
Two  of  these  cells  are  shown  in  fig.  246.  The  distinguishing 
features  consist  in  the  construction  of  the  grids,  and  the  method 
of  supporting  the  plates.  The  grids  are  made  of  an  alloy  which 
is  said  to  be  considerably  stronger  than  the  material  formerly 
employed,  and  to  be  practicallv  inoxidisable  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
wiuiion.    The  holes  in  the  grids  are  '  burred '  over,  by  a  procesi 
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patented  by  Messrs.  Drake  and  Gorham,  so  as  to  fonn  'lips,* "which 
assist  in  keeping  the  pellets  of  oxide  in  their  placea.  The  plates 

are  ingeniously  supported  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  round 
projections  which  f\t  into  parallel  rows  of  holes  perforated  in  slabs 
of  ebonite,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  is  a  detail,  but  it  is  a 
feature  some  importance.  In  an  earlier  form  of  cell,  the  leaden 
pins  were  all  in  one  line,  so  that  should  any  conducting  material  fall 
into  the  cell  it  might  drop  across  them  and  cause  short-circuiting. 
To  effectually  prevent  contact  between  adjacent  plates,  small 
ebonite  *  forks '  are  placed  between  them,  and  the  set  of  plates  is 


Fm.  I46>' 


supported  on  blocks  of  paraffined  wood  to  keeg  them  clear  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cell. 

While  i^  is  essential  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
manufacture  of  secondary  cells,  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
subjected  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  charging  cunent  should  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  plates,  and,  for  the  size  of  cell  used  for  lighting  purposes, 
should  be  equal  to  about  4  amperes  per  podthre  plate,  so  that  the 
i5.plate  cell  requires  24  to  30  amperes.  When  the  current  exceeds 
this  amount,  it  cannot  increase  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of 
lead  in  proportion  to  the  extra  amount  of  current,  and  the  surplus 
current  is  therefore  wasted  in  the  decomposition  of  water  and  the 
premature  evolution  of  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  from  the  positive  sur- 
iace,  a  phenomenon  which  is  technically  known  as  boiling.  There 
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is  alto  A  risk  that  the  too-powerful  current  wilt  cause  bending  or 
buckling  t£  the  plates,  which,  being  very  close  together,  stand  a 
good  chance  of  making  contact  one  with  the  other,  and  so  short- 
circuiting  the  cell.  Precaution  has  also  to  be  taken  that  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  charging  current  should  exceed  that  of 
the  subsequent  discharging  current  by  about  lo  per  cent,  or  be 
at  the  rate  of  about  9*5  volts  per  cell,  being,  however,  a  little 
lower  at  starting  than  when  approaching  the  completion  of  the 
chaige.  The  charging  should  be  continued  until  the  solution 
assumes  a  milky  appearance,  consequent  on  the  evolution  of  free 
oxygen,  the  positive  plates  having  then  absorbed  as  much  of  the 
gas  as  they  can  take  up.  The  e.m.f.  of  a  secondary  cell  rises, 
although  not  uniformly,  with  the  continuance  of  the  charging 
current.  In  some  important  experiments,  performed  by  Messrs. 
Drake  and  Gorham  with  a  battery  of  15  cells,  a  current  of  22 
amperes  was  employed,  by  which  the  e.m.f.  was  raised  from  2'oa 
to  2'53  volts  p>er  cell.  The  variations  in  the  rate  of  increase  are 
shown  in  hg,  347,  iiom  which  it  will  be  seen  that  after  220  ampere- 
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horns  had  been  'put  in,  that  is  to  ^y,  after  a  charging  current  of 
as  amperes  had  been  maintained  for  a  period  of  xe  hours,  the 
E.U.P.  had  risen  gradually  to  s'X3  volts.  After  about  14  hours 
charging^  when  the  E.M.P.  was  2'ti  volts,  a  somewhat  Wdden  rise 
in  E.M.P.  was  observed,  which  was  continued  until  8*53  volts  were 
registered.  The  maximum  e.m.f.  u.^ually  obtained  is  s*5  volts, 
at  which  point  gases  are  freely  evolved,  and  cause  the  milky 
appeanmct  already  refeired  to  as  boiling.   It  was  for  some  years 
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conndered  to  be  veiy  injurious  to  charge  the  battery  to  an  K.M.P. 
exceeding  about  2*35  volts  per  cell,  it  being  thought  that  charging 
beyond  this  point,  or  overcharging  as  it  was  called,  was  responsible 
for  the  remarkable  tendency  of  the  plates  to  bucUe  or  twist  out 
of  shape,  and  so  to  loosen  and  detach  the  pellets.  This,  it  was 
supposed,  was  brought  about  by  the  freed  oxygen  destroying  the 
grid.  It  has,  however,  been  conclusively  proved  that  overeharging 
is  not  only  harmless,  but  actually  benefi<*iaL  In  the  experiments 
previously  referred  to,  some  cells  were  charged  without  cessation  ^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  current  necessaiy  to  ' 
destroy  the  grid.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  process  was,  at 
any  rate,  a  slow  one ;  but  the  experiment  was  continued,  until  the 
fuU  prescribed  current  had  been  passed  through,  tor  more  than 
(wo  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  found  that  the  lead 
conductor  w:i^  prnctirallv  a>  sound  as  before  chai^ng.  The 
coating  of  fine  peroxide  formed  on  the  surface  was  very  thin  ; 
there  w:is  no  sign  whatever  of  buckhng,  and,  further,  the  Sf>ecific 
gra-  ity  of  the  solution,  when  the  cells  were  left  in  their  then  fully 
charged  condition,  remained  absolutely  unaltered.  The  conclu- 
sion thence  drawn  was  that  the  oxidisation  of  the  grid  caused  by 
charging  only  penetrated  to  a  very  limited  depth,  and  then  ceased 
entirely,  and  that  the  coating  of  fine  peroxide  formed,  actually 
protected  the  grid  not  only  from  deterioration  by  overcharging, 
but  also  from  local  action,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unavoidable. 
It  was,  then,  established  that  the  life  of  the  g^ds  was  not  propor- 
tional *o  t!)e  amount  of  charging,  i'.<f.,  to  the  number  of  ampere- 
hours  put  into  a  cell.  We  shall  return  to  this  question  presently, 
but  it  is  necessary  now  to  enlarge  upon  the  precautions  to  be 
adopted  in  the  process  of  charging. 

The  solution,  prior  to  charging,  should  be  put  in  the  cells  to 
the  hei^t  of  about  \  an  inch  above  the  negative  plates.  It  should 
contain  about  so  per  cent  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  have  a 
spediie  gravity  of  1*170  (that  is,  if  a  given  volume  of  water  weighs 
say  I  pound,  the  weight  of  an  equal  vohime  of  the  solution  should 
be  z'170  pounds) ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  equations  already 
given  that  some  of  the  water  in  the  cell  is  changed  to  sulphuric 
add,  and  causes  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  rise  to  about  05 
per  cent,  increasing  tbc  specific^  gmvi^  to  about  i*aao.  This 
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accretion  of  tulphuric  add,  which  is^  however,  lost  on  recharging 
the  cel1»  raises  the  eonductmtj  of  the  If  quid  about  10  per  cent. 

An  instrument  for  jntasuring  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid 
solution  becomes,  therefore^  a  necessity.  Such  a  piece  of  apparatus 
is  called  a  hydrometer,  or,  for  this  special 
case,  an  acidometer,  a  useful  form  being 
that  shown  in  fig.  248,  which  is  simply  a 
glass  tube  weigjitcd  at  the  bottom  with  a 
quantity  of  small  shot.  The  lower  the 
specific  £7a^'ity  of  the  solution,  that  is  to 
say,  the  lighter  it  becomes  bulk  for  bulk, 
the  deeper  will  the  hydrometer  be  im- 
mersed. As  the  liquid  increases  in  density 
the  instrument  becomes  relatively  lighter 
and  therefore  rises.  Consequently,  the 
scile  oil  the  tube  r.in  be  made  to  indicate 
the  relative  densit)'  corresponding^  with  the 
various  depths  to  which  the  lube  descends. 
Another  very  useful  form  is  that  known  as 
HicUs'  hydrometer  (fig.  249),  which  con-  |J| 
sisls  of  a  flattened  glass  lube  with  the 
upper  end  benl  over  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
hang  on  the  cd^^e  Ot  the  glass  contaimng- 
vcssel,  the  lube  bcuig  also  perforated  to 
facilitate  the  free  circulation  of  the  solu- 
tion. Inside  the  tube  are  four  small  glass 
globules  containing  liquids  of  different 
specific  gravities  and  different  colours ; 
each  globule  rises  or  iails  at  a  distinct 
specific  gravity,  and  allows  thereby  the 
condition  or  relative  density  of  the  lolu* 
tion  to  be  very  readily  observed. 

During  the  discharge  the  density  of 
the  solution  falls  until,  when  the  cell  is 
practically  eibausted,  it  is  only  1*150.  The  rektivt  density  of 
the  soluticm  thus  affords  an  eicellent  means  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  celL 

The  colour  of  the  plates  affords  another  good  indication  of 
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their  quality,  the  pcroxidised  positive  plate  being  of  a  brownish  or 
deep-reddish  hue,  and  th%  negative  or  spongy  lead  plate  being 
coloured  grey  or  slate  tint.     There  is  thus  a  marked  distinction 

in  the  colouration,  should  always  be  discernible 

During  the  dischar^'c  the  E.ii.F.  of  the  cells  speedily  falls  to 
about  two  volts  each,  the  higher  initial  electro-motive  force  being, 
no  doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen  on  the  spongy 
lead  plate.  When  this  has  been  oxidised  there  remains  the  Ic.-'.d 
surface  between  Avhich  and  the  peroxide  plate  the  elcctro-moiivc 
force  falls  very  slowly  to  about  1*98  volt.  The  fall  is  then  slightly 
faster,  although  after  an  output  of  400  ampere-hours  at  the  rate  of 
25  amperes,  the  total  drop  from  the  time  that  the  cell  settles  down 
to  steady  work  at  2  02  volts,  is  only  about  ten  per  cent.  The  rate 
at  which  the  fall  of  e.m.f.  takes  place  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
instructive  curve  given  in  fig.  250,  determined  experimentally  by 
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Messrs.  Drake  and  Gorham  The  discharge  was  continue^  hoW' 
ever,  until  the  s.if.r.  was  only  z'8o  volt  per  cell,  which  is  a  point 
about  0*1  lower  than  it  is  practically  advisable  to  go.  With  % 
fall  to  1*90  volt  the  difference  is  only  about  5  per  cent 

In  an  esperiment  performed  to  ascertain  the  efiect  upon  the 
plates  of  a  rapid  discharge- a  battery  was  divided  into  two  halves, 
one  of  which  (a)  was  repeatedly  run  out,  but  the  other  (b)  was  never 
discharged  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  K.ll.r.  commenced  to 
drop.  The  experiment  extended  over  a  considerable  time,  but 
gave  the  instructive  result  that  when  exactly  the  same  number 
of  ampere-hours  had  been  taken  out  of  each  half,  the  plates  of 

(a)  showed  signs  of  expansion  or  growing,  whereas  in  those  of 

(b)  no  change  could  be  detected.    The  life  of  the  grid  was 
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therefore  proved  to  be  dependent  not  on  the  a;?iount  of  ampere- 
hours  taken  out,  or  on  the  work  done,  but  on  the  treatment  of 
the  plates. 

By  the  time  the  E,M.r.  has  dropped  to  1*90  volt  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surfaces  wHl  have  resumed  the  condition  of  lead 
sulphate  (PbSO^),  and  there  will  then  be  considerabte  risk  of  the 
formation  of  a  more  obduiate  form  of  sulphate,  Pb^SOt,  caused 
probably  by  the  FbS04  combining  with  the  monoxide.  This 
hard  white  sulphate  is  vety  troublesome.  It  is  insoluble^  non- 
conducting, and  veiy  adhesive;  "When  it  falls  off  the  plate  It 
generally  cairies  with  it  some  of  the  active  mateiial,  which  is 
therefore  wasted.  It  is  consequently  highly  important  that  the 
B.U.P.  of  the  cells  should  be  tested  periodically  with  a  special 
low*readlng  voltmeter.  *Two  or  three  of  these  instruments  were 
described  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  experiments  ftirther  showed  that  buckling  was  almost  in- 
variably accompanied  by  the  formation  of  the  hard  sulphate  on  the 
iSice  of  the  plates,  and  diat  this  enamelling  could  be  prevented  by 
charging,  and  was  not  due  to  impurities  in  the  oxides  or  add  used  ^ 
lurther,  that  when  the  plates  were  free  from  sulphate  there  was  no 
tendency  to  buckle.  In  the  case  of  the  fint  use  of  cells,  when 
the  acid  was  first  put  in,  the  specific  gra^nty  dropped  in  spite 
the  charging,  indicating  the  formation  of  culphate  ;  by  persevering 
in  charging  the  culphate  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  tendency  to 
buckle.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  as  already  stated,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  buckling  of  the  peroxide  plates,  cells  on  their  first  use 
(whether  new  or  aAer  long  disuse)  should  be  charged  incessantly 
until  they  are  considerably  overcharged. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  almost  every  case  where  abnor* 
mal  disintegration  takes  place  the  plugs  of  active  material  fall  out 
of  the  plates  in  complete  halves  and  in  very  hard  condition  ;  and 
analysis  has  shown  that  they  contain  an  excess  of  sulphate,  due  to 
insufficient  charging.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  instances  the 
act!^•e  material  has  been  found  to  hiavc  become  disintegrated  and 
fallen  off  in  a  hne  powder,  and  this  vvas  specially  observable  when 
on  account  of  a  leak  in  the  containing-vessel  and  consequent  fre- 
<|uent  addition  of  water,  the  sglutioo  had  become  extremely  weak 
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In  this  cue  pncttcally  no  sulphate  wm  preient,  and  the  mass 
simply  lost  cohesivenesi. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphate  in 
the  material  is  necessary  to  bind  together,  but  that  excess  must  be 
avoided. 

Buckling;  appears  to  he  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  paste 
during  sulphating,  for  lead,  being  a  very  ductile  but  non-elastic 
body,  does  not  re-aasume  its  proper  shape  when  the  subsequent 
partial  contraction  of  the  paste  takes  place^  and  to  this  must  also 
he  attributed  the  loosening  of  the  pellets.  The  contraction  being 
but  partial,  the  positive  plates  become  gradually  increased  in  sise 
with  continued  use. 

The  electrolytic  effect  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  lead  grid,  slow 
as  it  is,  is  to  render  it  more  or  less  brittle,  whence  the  bars  crack 
and  split,  and  the  plate  is  then  practically  worn  out  Owing  to  the 
stretching  effect  of  the  paste,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grid  should  be 
of  equal  strength  throughout,  and  not  made  stronger  in  one  direc* 
tion  than  in  another. 

Mr.  Rcckenznun  has  found  that  a  positive  plate  which  had 
when  new  a  surface  of  90  square  inches,  grew  to  94*76  inches 
after  one  year's  daily  use,  while  others  sho-'-d  when  rhnct  -vorn 
out  an  increase  from  90  to  97  square  inches  ;  \.\\z'.\z  m cr.surements 
being  simply  the  product  of  the  length  into  the  breadth  of  the 
plate,  and  independent  of  corroded  or  oxidised  furrov,'s.  The 
actual  amount  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  liquid  is  considerably 
greater  than  these  figures  would  indicate,  owinfj  to  the  irregularities 
produced  by  the  solution.    The  life  of  a  positive  plate  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  brief  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  many  little  diffi 
cultics  which  be  ct  it,  for  wiiii  i^ii  iintl  con.inuous  usage  its  period 
of  durability  ainuunts  to  about  three  years.     The  decay  of  the 
plaic  is  more  rapid  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  half,  owing 
probably  to  the  greater  density  of  the  acid  solution  in  that  portion 
of  the  cell.    The  life  of  a  negative  plate,  which  is  subject  to  but 
few  of  the  troubles  attending  the  positive  plate,  has  been  estimated 
at  ten  years,  although  it  remains  for  time  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
or  otherwise  of  this  calculation. 

A  1 5 -plate  cell  is  capable  of  yielding  a  current  ranging  from 
I  ampere  or  less  to  about  30  amperes,  or  at  the  maximum  rale  of 
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4  amperes  per  positive  plate.  The  discharging  current  may 
be  even  a  little  higher  than  the  maximum  used  in  charging.  It 
should  no^  however,  exceed  it  by  more  than  about  xo  per  cent* 
otherwise  the  subsequent  efficiency  of  tiie  cell  will,  as  already 
shown,  be  seriously  imperilled.  Of  course^  the  total  output  cannot 
exceed  or  even  equal  the  amount  of  eneigy  put  iiL 

When  the  rate  of  discharge  is  too  greats  there  is  considetable 
risk  of  causing  unequal  esjianstoa  of  the'  plates,  resulting  sooner  or 
later  in  buckling^  loosening  of  the  pellets^  and  short-circuiting.  It 
is  impossible  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  the  obdurate  sul- 
phate forming,  and  this  being  an  insulator  reduces  the  available 
active  surface  and  increases  the  resistance  of  the  ceU*  As  already 
indicated,  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  lemoving  this 
sulphate,  and  under  any  circumstances  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
integration of  the  peroxide  is  sure  to  ensue. 

But  experiments  have  been  performed  which  tend  to  show  that 
with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  charging  b.ii.f«  the  sulphate 
can  be  decomposed.  Its  formation  can  be  to  some  extent  pre- 
vented, by  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  sodium  sulphate 

If  the  cells  arc  discharged  and  then  left  to  stand  idle  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  sulphating  takes  place  rapidly,  and  causes  pre- 
mature buckHng. 

The  capacity  of  a  cell  maybe  defined  as  the  amount  of  energy 
it  is  cap.'ihle  of  storing,  and  is  calculnted  generally  in  ampere-hours, 
that  IS  say,  it  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  amperes  at  which 
the  cell  is  able  to  discharge,  into  the  number  of  hours  through 
which  it  can  maintain  that  discharge.  Capacity  is  also  estimated 
by  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  the  material  and  the  electrical 
output.  Thus  the  ordinary  form  of  cells  yields  about  four  ampere- 
hours  per  pound  of  plates  complete,  while,  it  is  said,  the  best 
form  of  I'lant^  cells  only  yields  about  one-half  as  much.  The 
amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  solution  really  determines  the 
charge  which  a  cell  can  receive,  and  is  therefore  a  measure  of 
its  capacity. 

The  capacity  of  a  cell  is  an  important  connderation,  seeing 
that  the  prime  cost  b  considerable^  that  the  cell  is  bulky  and  there- 
fore requires  correspondingly  ample  accommodationt  and  that  at 
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K^resent  only  «  portion  of  the  plate  is  -tttiltaed.  The  capacity  can 
be  increaaad  by  more  thoroughly  'forming*  the  paste  and  reducing 
the  metal  in  the  grid,  which  we  may  call  so  much  dead  weighs  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  carry  this  redpction  much  farther  than  has  already 
been  done,  or  there  will  be  considerable  risk  of  the  plate  being 
unable  to  bear  its  own  weighty  and  therefore  of  Its  lalUng  to  pieces. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  more  actiYe  pair  than  spongy 
)«ad  and  lead  peroxide  may  yet  be  discovered. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  other  electrodes  than 
lead  for  secondary  cells,  but  with  little  success.  Tbus  one  was 
brought  out  in  which  there  was  a  lead  plate  to  be  pcroxidised,  the 
other  plate  consisting  of  copper  to  be  aliernat_ly  dissolved  and 
deposited  from  a  copper  sulphate  solution  ;  but  the  low  electro- 
motive force  of"  this  cell  precluded  its  adopLion,  For  somewhat 
similar  reasons  the  adoption  of  other  suggested  solutions  has  been 
found  to  be  impracticable,  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  to  further 
discuss  them  here. 

  » 

The  most  prominent  of  recent  productions  is  lliat  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, who  makes  use  of  a  solid  block  of  peroxide  for  the  po  'live 
plate,  dispensing, altogether  with  the  grid.  He  calls  this  substance 
*lithanode,'  and  cells  containing  it  have  been  proved  to  .have 
oonsideimbie  capaciiy,  exceeding  5  ampere-hours  per  pound  of 
plates. 

Ihere  is  also  the  possibility  that  some  imx>rovAnent  in  the 
method  of  treatment  may  yet  be  and  this  is^  appa- 

rently, not  such  a  very  remote  posstbilitj,  seeing  that  three  or  four 
years  ago^  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  overchaiging  should 
be  carefuUy  guarded  against^  whereas  i|ow  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  no  harm  can  possibly  arise  from  so  doing,  beyond  a  wast- 
ing of  energy,  while  beneficial  results  frequently  accrue. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  'eificiency,'  or  the  ratio  of  the 
energy  taken  out  of  the  cells  as  compared  with  that  put  into  them, 
it  maybe  repeated  that  the  former  can  never  equal  the  Utter.  The 
phenomenon  of  boiling,  for  example^  is  an  evidence  <^  energy 
being  wasted,  for  the  current  is  then  employed  in  the  unproduc- 
tive decomposition  of  water.  Tt  is  often  asserted  that  secondary 
cells  lue  capable  of  frj'vJnf^  r  ut  So  or  more  per  cent,  of  the  char^^ing 
energy  and  this  may  be  true  with  small  cells  wholly  discharged. 
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but  the  experience  of  il.osc  who  have  given  ihe  maLler  long  and 
earnest  attenUun  is  that  the  efficiency  of  cells  of  the  ordinary 
sizes,  discharged  to  theii  proper  minimum  e.m.f.,  ranges  between 
6$  and  70  per  cent  Even  then  great  care  has  to  be  taken  that 
the  charging  current  »  of  the  right  strength  and  potential  differ- 
ence, and  that  the  cells  are  maintained  In  the  best  possible  con- 
ditioQ.  The  efficiency  of  a  cell  depends  very  largely  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  energy  is  discharged,  that  is  to  say,  it  depends  upon 
the  current  strength  per  unit  of  suxiiice^  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  upon  the  'current-density.' 

The  highest  safe  rate^  which  has  been  already  flta:ed  to  be 
4  amperes  per  positive  pkte^  is  equal  to  o-oi  ampere  per  square 
millimetre  of  surface,  and  an  experiment  with  a  small  cell,  quoted 
by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Preece^  shows  how  the  efficiency  varied  with  the 
rate  of  discharge  or  current-density  thus  :— 

OuTnC-dfaiiir  An|Ni«>boan 
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It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  lower  the  density,  the 
greater  the  efficiency,  for  with  small  cells  slowly  discharged,  an 
efficiency  or  electrical  return  of  upwards  of  95  per  cent,  has  been 
obtained,  ^Yith  a  cell  discharging  at  the  rate  of  5  amperes,  an 
efficiency  of  90  per  cent,  might  be  obtained,  but  on  increasing 
the  current  to  40  amperes,  the  output  falls  to  about  50  per  cent., 
for  when  the  rate  of  discharge  is  high,  the  is  rapidly  re- 

duced. It  is  for  this  reason  that  with  the  15-pIate  cell  previously 
described,  the  dischaige  should  not  exceed  30  amperes,  and  if 
fully  charged,  such  a  battery  can  maintain  this  current  for  xo 
hours,  indicating  a  commercial  capacity  of  500  ampere-hours. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  general  utility  and  application 
of  secondary  cells.  These  features  may  be  classed  undfr  three 
head%  vis.  storage,  regulation,  and  distribution. 

As  a  means  of  storing  energy  to  be  afterwards  converted  into 
a  current  of  electricity,  the  secondary  battery  stands  alone.  It  is 
often  compared  to  a  do  nestic  water  cistern,  but  the  analogy  is 
not  a  very  happy  one,  for  the  latter  receives  a  periodical  heavy 
charge  of  water  to  be  delivered  in  small  or  large  quantities  as 
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required,  while  the  former  frequently  receives  its  charge  giadtfally 
or  even  intermittently  as  opportunity  arises,  whereas  its  rate  of 
discharge  often  approaches  the  highest  possible,  and  frequently 
exceeds  the  charging  rate,  when,  of  cpurse,  the  dutation^of  the 
discharge  is  considerably  shorter  than  that  of  the  charge. . 

No  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  secondary  cells  as  a 
means  of  storing  electrical  energy  can  be  afTorded  than  that 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Preece  in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  cf  Arts. 
He  said :  '  On  March  30  my  gas-engine  broke  down.  1  quite 
forgot  to*  give  notice  to  the  makers  to  send  down  men  to  repair 
it  until  six  days  had  elapsed.  It  took  five  more  days  to  repair 
the  engine,  so  that  for  eleven  days  I  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
charge the  cells ;  but  during  all  these  days  the  light  never  failed, 
and  we  were  not  in  any  way  inconvenienced.  The  Uftcfiil  capacity 
of  my  cells  is  330  ampere-hours,  and  my  nightly  consumption  is 
now  about  30  ampere-hours.  This  was  a  very  good  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  cells,  for  I  obtained  from  them  nearly  all  the 
energy  they  could  usefully  give.  Only  two  cells  were  really  ex- 
hausted dunrif^'  rl.is  time,  but  as  I  had  two  spare  cells  to  replace 
them,  their  exhaustion  did  not  cause  mc  any  inconvenience. 
The  E.M.F.  fell  to  1*8  per  cell,  and  the  light  in  consequence  was 
not  so  brilliant  as  usual.  A  good  practical  test  of  tl?t  efficiency 
of  a  battery  like  this  is  better  than  any  isolated  tests  on  single 
cells.'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  use  of  a  secondary  battery 
reduces  considerably  the  risk  of  a  total  stoppage  resulting  from 
the  breakdown  of  the  engine  or  other  part  of  thc^machiner)*. 

Secondary  cells  have  also  the  advantage  that,  where  they  are 
used  in  sufficient  numbers  to  mauUaiii  the  ordinary  number  of 
lamps,  they  can,  011  emergency,  be  used  to  considerably  increase 
the  total  amount  of  current  supplied.  For  example,  suppose  the 
dynamo, to  be  able  to  generate  the  same  amount  of  current  as 
the  secondaries,  the  latter  can  be  charged  during  the  day,  and 
both  dynamo  and  battery  employed  ,  independently  for  lighting 
purposes  in  the  evening. 

The  battery  is  very  useful  as  a  regubtor  for  maintaining  a  con- 
stant potential  difference  on  a  variable  circuit  which  is  being 
worked  by  a  dynamo  machine. 

For  such  ffrorky  the  battery  is  joined  up  across  tke  tcnainals  of. 
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the  dynamo,  which  is  constructed  and  driven  so  as  to  develop  a 
slightly  higiier  E.M.F.  than  the  cells.  Should  the  dynamo  current, 
from  any  cause,  fall  in  £.m.f.  below  ihat  ot  tlie  battery,  an  automatic 
switch  cuts  the  dynamo  out  of  circuit,  and  causes  the  circuit  to  be 
fed  from  the.  secondaries  alone,  with  but  little,  if  any,  fall  In  the 
strength  of  the  current  Conversely,  should  the  dynamo  e.il?. 
become  abnormally  high|  a  comparatively  strong  current  is  urged 
through  the  cells,  which  form  therefore  a  shunt  to  the  nuin  circuit 
and  so  keep  the  pressure  mactically  uniform.  Other  applications 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  will  be  discussed  when  .dealing 
with  conductors. 

There  is  another  advantage  pertaining  to  the  use  of  secondary 
cells  consequent  on  the  &ct  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
direct  employment  of  an  engine  and  dynamo  for  electric  lighting 
purposes  is  inconvenient  on  account  of  noise,  smell,  &c  In  such 
cases  the  current  can  be  brought  to  the  house  by  wire,  and  the 
energy  there  stored  up  for  future  use  by  means  of  secondary  bat* 
teries,  machinery  of  every  kind  being  thus  dispet|)ed  with. 

The  average  electro-motive  force  of  a  secondary  cell  being  two 
volta^  and  incandescent  lamps,  for  the  illumination  of  which  they 
are  mostly  employed,  being  generally  made  to  take  a  current 
with  a  potential  difference  of  either  50  or  100  volts,  it  follows  tliat, 
allowing  a  small  margin  for  lo^s  in  the  wires,  switches,  &c.,  27 
or  54  cells  joined  up  in  scries  will  be  required  to  maintain  the 
necessary  potential  difference.  The  smaller  battery  of  27  cells 
would  produce  an  electro-motive  force  of  54  volts,  and  assuming 
each  cell  10  contain  15  plates  and  that  the  current  strength  is  2ii 
amperes,  the  total  output  would  be  at  the  rate  of  54  x  28  =  1512 
watts,  or,  reckoning  746  watts  to  the  horse-power,  a  trifle  over  two 
horse-power.  A  small  portion  of  the  electro  motive  force  would 
of  course  be  absorbed  in  overcoining  the  rciiijUncc  uf  the  bdUery 
itself  and  its  connections,  the  resislaiice  of  each  cell  during  dis- 
charge being  about  0*0012  ohm.  The  internal  resistance,  how- 
ever, varies,  as  already  stated,  with  the  density  of  the  solution  and 
the  condition  of  the  plates. 

An  important  piece  of  apparatus  used  In  connection  with 
secondary  cells  is  the  automatic  switch,  illustrated  in  fig.  2  5 1,  which 
•enres  the  function  of  automatically  making  and  breaking  the 
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charging  circuit  at  the  correct  moment,  the  circuit  being  closed 
soon  after  the  E.M.F.  of  the  dynamo  exceeds  the  counter  e.m.f.  at 
the  battery  terminals  by  a  predetermined  aniount,  and  broken  as 
soon  as  the  current  falls  to  zero,  the  rupture  of  the  circuit  being 
accomplished  without  sparking.  It  consists  of  a  horse-shoe  elec- 
tro-magnet fixed  vertically 
and  provided  with  large  pole- 
pieces,  approaching  some- 
what closely  one  to  the 
other  ;  a  long  central  tongue 
oscillates  between  these  pole- 
pieces,  and  has  wound  over 
it  a  coil  of  fine  wire  joined 
in  parallel  with  similar  fine 
wire  coils  on  the  outer  legs 
of  the  magnet,  and  forming 
a  shunt  across  the  dynamo 
terminals.  On  starting  the 
machine,  the  current  passes 
through  these  coils,  but 
when  the  e.m.f.  rises  to  the 
required  point,  the  tongue  is 
attracted  against  the  pull  of 
a  spiral  spring,  and,  rubbing 
against  the  flat  contact  spring,  closes  the  main  circuit,  which  is 
completed  through  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire  on  the  limbs  of 
the  magnet,  the  direction  of  the  current  round  the  tongue  and 
through  the  thick  wire  coils  being  such'as  to  hold  the  tongue 
firmly  over  on  the  main-circuit  spring.  The  thin-wire  shunt  coils 
round  the  magnet  limbs  are  disconnected  when  the  tongue  is  thus 
drawn  over.  On  the  cessation  or  failure  of  the  main  current,  the 
spiral  spring  draws  the  tongue  away  from  the  main-circuit  spring 
and,  completing  the  shunt  circuit,  places  the  apparatus  in  readiness 
for  charging  immediately  the  e.m.f.  rises  to  the  required  value. 

Another  useful  piece  of  apparatus  is  an  automatic  alarum,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  indicate  when  an  excessively  high  current  is 
being  drawn  from  the  cells.  Tn  one  of  these  alarums  is  a  vertically 
fixed  solenoid  consisting  of  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire,  placed  in  the 
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inam  circuit  Wher  the  current  exceeds  a  certain  prescribed  limit, 
the  soft  iron  core  is  attracted,  and  a  horizontal  spring  attached  tO  it 
completes  a  local  circuit,  causing  one  of  the  cells  to  send  a  anient 
through  an  ordinary  electric  trembling  belL 

In  addition  to  these^  there  are  many  other  pieces  of  apparatus^ 
ingenious  in  their  way,  and  useful  for  special  purposes,  which  we 
need  scarcely  describe^  although  some*  of  them  will  be  fcfened 
to  in  the  closing  chapter. 
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ARC  XAMPS; 

Until  Within  the  last  few  years  electric  lit^fiting  was,  except. m 
the  laboratory,  only  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  clectnc  arc,  a* 
development. of  the  classicnl  experiment  made  by  Davy  m  1810, 
when  he  employed  2,000  primary  cells  of  a  very  crude  type,  which 
he  connected  to  two  pieces  of  light  wood  charcoal  about 
an  inch  long  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  these 
*wcre  brought  near  each  other,  ^within  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth 
part  of  an  inch),  a  bright  spark  was  produced,  and  more  than  half 
the  volume  of  the  charcoal  became  ignited  to  whiteness  ;  and;  by 
withdrawing  the  points  from  each  otltcr  a  constant  discharge  tnok 
place  through  the  heated  air  in  a  space  equal  at  least  to  four 
incheti  producing  a  most  brilliant  ascending  arch  of  light»  broad 
and  conical  in  form  in  the  middle.*  When  any  aubitknce  was 
introduced  into  the  are  produced  by  this  battery  *it  became  in- 
candescent :^  platinum  melted  like  wax  ip  the  flame  of  a  candle  ; 
sapphire^  magnesia^  lime^  and  the  moat  refractory  subedmoes  were 
fused.  Fragments  of  diamond  and  granite  rapidly  disappeared 
without  undeigoing  any  previous  fusion.'  The  arched  form  taken 
by  the  luminous  particles  of  carbon,  resulted  from  the  upward 
rush  of  the  subjacent  heated  air.  Were  the  carbons  placed  verti* 
cally,  the  particles  would  be  dispcMed  more  symmetrically,  and 
bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  an  arch.  The  term  aneh^  in 
its  abbreviated  fonn,  arc,  is,  however,  retained  as  the  name  of  the 
luminous  space  between  the  carboniL 

The  electric  arc  can  be  reproduced  by  pladng  in  electrical' 
contact  two.  pieces  of  carbon,  either  of  the  gas-retort  or  of  the  pre- 
pared type,  these  forming  the  electrodes  of  a  battery  of  twenty -five 
or  more  Grove  or  other  cells  of  a  similar  K.M.F.,  and  then  dmwing 
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the  carbons  apart  for  a  short  distance.  The  electro-motive  force 
of  such  a  battery  is  altogether  inadequate  to  cause  a  spark  to  dart 
across  even  the  shortest  air  space.  When,  however,  these  rods  are 
made  to  touch,  a  current  is  initiated,  the  particles  in  contact  are 
immediately  heated,  and  on  separating  the  contact-surfaces,  mole- 
cular disintegration  and  volatilisation  take  place  and  the  air  space 
is  impM-egnated  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  carbon  particles  raised 
by  the  current  to  a  state  of  incandescence,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
space  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  allow  the  current  to  be  maintained. 
The  initiation  of  the  arc  is  assisted  by  the  momentary  increase  in 
the  current  due  to  self-induction  in  the  circuit  when  the  carbons  are 
sep>arated.  The  distance  to  which  the  carbons  can  be  separated 
without  absolutely  disconnecting  the  circuit  and  so  causing  the 
arc  to  be  broken,  depends  upon  the  e.m,f.  of  the  battery,  and  can 
therefore,  within  certain  limits,  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
number  of  cells,  or  the  potential  difference  at  the  dynamo  terminals. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ends  of  the  carbon  rods  in  a  state  of 
incandescence  also  involves  a  certain  amount  of  consumption  by 
ordinary  combustion,  some  of  the  partis 


cles  uniting  chemically  with  the  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere,  although 
the  products  of  combustion  are  very 
much  smaller  in  quantity  and  far  less 
harmful  than  those  derived  from  a  gas, 
oil,  or  candle  flame.  The  two  rods  are 
not,  however,  consumed  at  equal  rates, 
the  consumption  of  the  rod  connected  to 
the  positive  pole  of  the  dynamo  or  bat- 
tery, and  called,  therefore,  the  positive 
carbon,  being  approximately  twice  as 
much  as  that  of  the  other  or  negative 
carbon  ;  but  this  must  not  be  taken  as 
being  invariably  correct.  One  very  in- 
teresting and  important  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  electric   arc   is  the 
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difference  of  formation  given  to  the  carboii  rods.  The  end  of  the 
positive  rod  becomes  in  a  short  time  (see  fig,  252)  worn  down  to  a 
somewhat  conical  form,  the  apex  of  the  cone  being,  however,  absent. 
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and  the  carbon  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  crater,  and  it 
is  in  the  hollow  of  this  crater  that  the  most  intense  heat  is  deve- 
loped, co^ituting  it,  therefore,  the  chief  !?ource  of  light.  The 
negative  rod  is  gradually  connumed  until  its  extremity  is  of  a  fairly 
true  conical  shape,  but  it  is  interesting;  to  observe  that  some  of  the 
particles  of  which  the  positive  rod  is  denuded  are  condensed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  negative  rod«  When  gas-retort  carbon  is  used, 
the  impurities  fused  give  rise  to  small  nodular  growths  which, 
under  a  lens  or  even  a  common  maLrnifying  glass,  impart  to  the 
rod^  a  remarkable  appearance.  Tliese  nodular  excrescences  do 
not  manifest  themselves  whtn  prepared  carbons  are  employed. 
Their  very  presence  denotes  s  wasteful  consumption  of  energy,  for 
they  are,  as  it  were^  sorted  out  fiom  the  oliher  constituents  of  the 
electrodes ;  thef  are  then  ooncmitrB^  end  liqueCed,  and  urged 
across  the  arc  from  one  carbon  to  the  other,  wfthont  emitting  that 
percentage  of  light  mys  which  would  arisen  were  die  energy  they 
absorb  eipended  on  the  carbon.' 

In  consequence  of  the  unequal  consumption  and  tiie  remaik- 
able  difference  in  the  ultimate  formation  of  the  esctremitiet  of  the 
carbon  rod%  much  of  the  light  is  really  lost:  more  espedaQyis  this 
so  when,  the  carbons  being  placed  vertically  one  over  the  other, 
the  lig^t  is  required  in  a  horizontal  direction  on  one  side  of  thelamp. 
This  lots  can  be  partially  avoided  by  placing  the  lower  osrbon  a 
little  out  of  line  with  the  upper  one^  so  that,  instead  of  a  crater  being 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  upper  or  positive  rod,  the  carbon  is 
burned  away  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  curve  on  one  side  of  the  rod, 
the  incandescent  surface  behaving  to  some  extent  as  a  reflector  and 
projecting  the  light  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

In  some  experiments  performed  at  the  South  Foreland,  it  was 
found  that,  the  intensity  of  luminosity  in  a  horizontal  direction  from 
an  arc  established  between  two  carbons  phced  vertically  one  over 
the  other  being  taken  at  loo,  the  relati\e  intcn;sity  when  the  lower 
end  of  the  upper  carbgn  was  placed  Jiust  behind  the  upper  end  of 
the  lower  one  was— 

In  front  •      .    ffS;  or  a'87  timcs  as  stroogi 

On  one  side  .  •  Il6  „  i*i6  „  „ 
On  the  other  side  .  116  „  i'i6  „  », 
Behind     •     •     •    38  m  ^      n  m 
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Of  course,  this  disposition  of  the  carbons  is  only  of  service 
when  the  Ught  is  rec^uircd  to  be  concentrated  on  one  side  of  the 
lamp. 

^  In  some  instftnccs  the  light  is  maintained  by  an  alternating 
CUrrenti  and  under  such . circumstances  the  'crater  and  cone* 
formatioa  of  the  carbons  docs  not  result,  both  carbons  being 
more  or  less  pointed,  and  consume^  at  equal  rates.  A  lamj) 
fed  by  such  a  current  does  not,  therefore,  direct  so  iiKiny  of 
the  light-rays  downwards,  as  compared  with  a  direct  current 
lanip,  but  diffuses  them  more  umYormly  in  all  directions.  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  direct  current  lamps  are  to  be  preferred, 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  the  light  lis  required  to  be  directed  up- 
wards or  even  horizontally. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  asceitaih  the  temperature  of  the  electric 
arct  and  it  has  been  variously  estimated.  The  positive  carbon  is 
probably  heated  to  a  temperature  somewhere  between  2,400^  and 
5,900*  C,  and  the  negative  to  between  3»ioo*  and  2,500"  C 

The  phenomenon  which  we  have  referred  to  as  molecular  disin- 
tegration, and  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  electric 
aic^  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  described  as  a  case  of  actual 
mlatilisatton.  So  far,  it  has  been  impossible^  by  any  other  means 
of  hetting  available^  to  convert  carbon  into  the  liquid,  much  less 
into  the  gaseous  condition.  Were  it  possible  to  vobitilise  this  highly 
reiractoty  material,  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  at  whidi  the 
conversion  takes  pUce  would  be  useful  in  determining  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  arc  It  is^  however,  a  matter  of  common  know* 
ledge  that  all  bodies  on  being  raised  to  the  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature become  equally  luminous,  and  that  a  given  luminosity 
results  from,  or  is  dependent  upon,  a  definite  temperature.  It 
follows  from  thi^  that  if  on  different  occasions,  a  carbon  rod  were 
raised  to  the  same  luminosity,  it  would  be  at  the  same  tempera* 
ture,  and,  vice  versd^  if  it  were  raised  to  the  same  temperature  on 
different  occasion^  the  lighteroitted  m  each  case  would  be  of  the 
•ame  intensity. 

For  the  sake  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  a  beam  of  light,  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Pure  white  light  is  in  reality  composed 
of  rays  of  seven  different  colours  superposed  upon  one  another,. or 
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blended  together.  These  colours  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indii;o,  and  violet.,  and  it  's  by  the  simultaneous  reception  of 
these  rays,  in  certain  definite  proportions,  by  the  optic  nerves,  thai 
the  sensation  of  white  light  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  gene- 
rally accepted  theory  which  endeavours  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  a  beam  oflight  is  propagated,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  intentdlar  space,  and  likewise  the  space  between  the 
minutie  paiticles  of  aU  material  bodies,  is  pervaded  bf  that  my » 
tcrious  medium  already  referred  to  as  ether. 

A  body  may  be  «tld  to  be  a  luminous  substance  when  U  is  a 
source  of  light-rays,  such  as  the  sun  or  a  candle  flame.  Now  the 
luminosity  of  a  body  is  ascribed  to  an  almost  infinitely  rapid 
vibration  of  its  molecules ;  this  vibratory  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  ether  particles  pervadiiig  and  enveloping  the  substance,  and 
is  propagated  in  all  directions  in  the  form  of  spherical  wAve* 
motions.  Th<  colour  of  the  ray  varies  with  or  is  determined  by 
the  rate  of  vibration.  The  velocity  with  which  light  travels  is 
about  i86,oeo  miles  per  second,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  length  of  a  wave  of  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
(that  is  to  say,  of  a  luminous  ray  having  the  lowest  rate  of  vibra- 
tion), is  such  that  39,000  such  waves,  placed  end  to  tod,  would 
cover  only  one  inch,  while  64,651  of  the  extreme  violet  waves 
would  be  required  to  span  the  same  distance.  It  follows  that  in 
one  second,  464  millions  of  millions  of  red  waves,  and  678 
millioas  of  millions  of  violet  waves,  enter  the  eye  and  strike  the 
optic  nerves. 

If  a  beam  of  solar  light  (s,  fig.  253)  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a 
hole  in  the  shutter  or  wall  of  an  otherwise  absolutely  dark  room,  it 
will  illuminate  a  small  section  of  the  floor,  k,  but  if  a  prism  or 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  glass  (p)  is  placed  in  the  track  of  the 
beam  of  light,  after  the  manner  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  beam 
will  be  di^  crtcd  and  tho  rays  sep;\r.:tcd  ;  on  emerging  and  being 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  screen,  h,  or  even  on  the  Vimll  ol'thic  room, 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  seven  colours  above  enumerated. 
This  many -coloured  band  of  light  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
spectrum. 

If  the  beam  is  not  of  a  pure  white  colour,  the  impurity  or 
inegulahty  may  be  due  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soiircfi 
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of  light,  or  to  \-arying  degrees  of  luminosity.  For  example,  if  a 
beam  from  a  red-hot  substance  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  prism, 
the  decomposition  or  separation  of  the  rays  will,  not  result  in  the 
formation  of  the  f  ,c  ,53. 

seven  coloured 
bands,  those  near 
he  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum 
being  absent  on 
account  of  the 
vibrations  being 
insufficiently  rapid 
to  produce  them. 
When  a  source  of 
light  is  heated  to 

different  d  egrets  — 
of  luminosity,  the 

spectra  resulting  therefrom  will  consequently  vary,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  raised  at  different  times  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  therefore  to  the  same  degree  of  luminosity,  the  spectra 
obtained  will  be  identically  the  same  in  each  case.  Now  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  spectra  of  the  white  light  emitted  by 
the  incandescent  crater  of  the  positive  carbon  arc  always  identi- 
cally the  same,  that  in  fact  the  same  proportion  between  the 
various  coloured  bands  is  always  evidenced,  whence  it  is  at  once 
deduced  that  the  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  arc  is  always 
raised  to  the  same  point.  This  constitutes  one  great  reason  for 
accepting  the  proposition  that  the  transference  of  carbon  particles 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  rod,  is  caused  by  a  volatilisation 
at  the  former  and  a  rcsolidification  at  the  latter  ;  for,  so  far  as 
experiment  has  hitherto  led  us,  there  is  for  a  given  material,  a 
constant  critical  point  of  temperature  at  which  a  change  from  the 
solid  to  liquid  or  to  the  gaseous  state  ensues,  and,  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all,  this  temp>crature  is  not  any  further  increased 
until  the  whole  of  the  solid  body  has  been  so  changed.  It  will 
be  evident  that  the  admixture  with  the  carbon  of  any  foreign 
body  (all  such  bodies  having  a  lower  critic^.l  point  of  temp>er':turc 
than  carbon),  must  lower  the  temperature  at  which  volatilisation 
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entuesa  and  tberefine  reduce  the  luminosity  of  the  ciater.  '  More^ 
oyer,  when  a  body  is  tiansfonned  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  or 
gaseous  states  a  certain  amount  of  beat,  known  as  the  Utent  heal^  is 
absorbed  in  the  process^  Thus  one  pound  of  ice  at  the  freezing 
temperature  absorbs  about  as  much  heat  during  its  conversion 
into  water  at  the  same  temperature^  as  would  suffice  to  raise  the 
same  mass  of  water  Irom  the  freesing  temperature  to  80*  GL ; 
whence  the  latent  heat  of  water  is  said  to  be  80*  C  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  liquid  is  solidified  a  GOTrespcading  amount 
of  heat  is  given  out  during  the  change.  Thus  one  pound  of  water 
at  the  freesing  temperature  in  being  converted  into  ioe^  gives  out 
as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  mass  to 
80^  C  Returning  then  to  the  electric  arc,  if  the  positive  carbon 
is  more  or  less  volatilised,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed 
in  bringing  about  the  change^  whence^  on  tibe  carbon  being  reso- 
lidified on  the  negative  rod,  a  ooiresponding  quantity  of  heat  Is 
evolved. 

These  reactions  have  been  made  to  account  for  a  very  re- 
markable phenomenon  pertaining  to  the  electric  arc.  It  has  been^ 
found  that  when  the  nrc  is  esLa'ilislicd  a  brick  or  counter  k m.f.  is 
set  up  amounting  to  nc^irly  59  visits.  This  cfTert  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  thnt,  acrotmting  for  the  reaction  which  is  set  up 
when  a  current  is  sent  thrcnigh  a  voltameter,  and  which  was  fully 
entered  into  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  effect  is  Also  parallel 
to  that  remarkable  feature  in  the  action  of  electric  motors,  vir.,  the 
counter  im  p.  which  is  set  up  by  the  armature  when  it  is  caused 
to  revolve  iri  an  established  clcctro-magnctic  field.  In  fact,  the 
phenomenon  afTords  a  new  demonstration  of  the  law  that  every 
action  brought  about  by  any  force,  sets  up  a  reaction  or  counter- 
force. 

The  theory  of  the  cxii.tcnce  of  this  counter  e.m.f.  docs  not, 
hov;cvcr,  depend  solely  upon  the  assumed  volatilisation  and  re- 
solidification  of  the  carbon  particles.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  many  different  con- 
jectures, that  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  arc  docs  not  increase 
proportionaUy  with  die  distance  between  die  rods.  Hie  resistance 
of  an  arc  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  nothing 
like  double  that  of  an  arc  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch*  how* 
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ever,  the  resistance  of  the  air  space  with  if^  impregnation  of 
carbon  particles,  were  the  onl)-  elcmciU  entering  into  the  (question, 
the  resistances  in  these  two  ca^es  should  be  exactly  as  two  to  one. 
Now,  experiments  have  been  made  with  arcs  of  different  lengths 
(the  electro- motive  force  being  also  varied  so  as  to  keep  the 
current  strength  constant),  with  the  result  that,  allowing  for  a 
definite  counter  e,m.f.  of  39  volts,  there  remained  a  resistance 
which,  as  we  should  expect,  varied  proportionally  with  the  length 
of  the  ttc»  and  aflTwding  thereby  a  demonsttatioti  of  the  actual 
existence  of  the  counter  E.11.F. 

The  great  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
this  effect  is  that  the  B.11.F.  of  the  current  which  is  passed  through 
the  lamp  must  always  exceed  39  volts,  or  it  will  fiiil  to  maintain 
the  arc,  in  just  the  same  manner  that  an  B.M.r.  exceeding  1*47 
volts  must  be  employed  to  decompose  vnter.  It  is  In  fact  usual 
to  provide  an  b.ic.p.  of  between  44  and  50  volts  for  each  lamp^ 
the  actual  or  net  resistance  of  the  arc  itsel(  that  ls»  of  the  air  space 
separating  the  carbons  when  they  are  in  the  nonnal  position  for 
lightings  or  at  a  distance  of  about  3  millimetres  apart,  being 
variously  estimated  at  something  between  one-eighth  and  one-half 
of  an  ohm. 

The  resistance  of  prepared  compressed  carbon  varies  with 
the  different  makers,  the  resistance  of  one  specimen  amounting 
to  2,430  timet  that  of  a  similar  piece  of  pure  copper,  or  nearly  4,000 
microhms  per  cubic  centimetre.  The  specific  resistance  of  the 
comparatively  impure  and  more  crystalline  gas-retort  carbon  has 
been  shown  to  be  about  17  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  prepared 
material.  The  actual  resistance  of  the  prepared  carbons  ordinarily 
used  for  arc  lamps  is  about  o'i5  ohm  per  foot  In  order  to 
reduce  this  they  are  frequently  coated  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
copper  deposited  electrolytically.  But  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  metallic  deposit  is  very  thin,  otherwise  it  will  melt  for 
some  distance  up  the  rod,  and  there  will  be  a  danger  of  fused 
globules  falling  off  on  to  the  glass  globe  and  fracturing  it  It 
may  also  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decidedly  tinge  the  flame  of 
the  arc  with  the  characteristic  green  hue  of  burning  copper. 

The  composition  and  method  of  preparing  or  manufacturing 
artificial  carbons  varies  considerably,  the  pcecise  details  being  in 
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most  cases  rc<;ardcd  as  trade  secrets.  Generally,  however,  finely 
pulveriscu  coke  forms  the  basijJ,  this  being  intimately  mixed 
with  pure  carbon  powder  derived  from  the  destructive  distillation 
of  some  such  organic  substances  as  gas-tar,  pitch  or  bitumen.  An 
adhesive  tubitance,  sudi  as  «  syrup  of  cane  sugar  and  gum,  is  dien 
added  to  make  a  paste,  the  rods  being  shaped  by  ibcctng  the 
mixtuTe  with  considerable  pressure  through  a  die  pUte.  The  rods 
so  formed  are  then  baked  in  an  oven  a  number  of  times,  to  de- 
compose the  carbonaceous  compounds,  and  drive  off  the  vobtile 
constituents.  Immeision  in  syiup  usually  takes  place  between 
the  bakings.  But  great  care  is  taken  to  remove  any  foreign 
substance  from  the  ingredients,  and  so  to  ensure  the  production 
of  a  homogeneous  rod,  for,  as  will  have  been  already  gathered,  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  arc  causes  fluctuations  in  ita 
luminosity,  and  considerable  variations  in  its  colour. 

The  chief  requirements  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  carbon  rod 
should  fulfil  are  then,  that  it  should  be  dense,  that  its  molecular 
or  mechanical  structure  should  be  uniform,  that  it  should  he  pure, 
and  thai  its  electrical  resistance  should  l>c  low.  The  diameter  of 
the  rod  \aries  with  the  light  \v  is  required  to  give  or  the  current 
it  is  required  to  carry,  those  most  frequently  employed  ranging 
from  7  to  ID  millimetres  in  thickness,  and  these  give  an  actual 
iummosity  of  about  875  candle- p  'wcr  per  \  horse  power  absorbed, 
and  approximately  this  may  be  taken  as  the  power  required  and 
the  actual  amount  of  light  emitted  by  an  ordinary  arc  lamp.  The 
usual  praclicc  of  retcrring  to  the  light  oi  such  a  lamp  as  being  of 
2,000  or  more  nominal  candle-power  is,  therefore,  very  misleading. 
The  use  of  globes  still  further  reduces  the  actual  amount  of  light 
obtained  from  the  lamp. 

The  proportion  of  light  cut  off  by  globes  has  been  determined 
to  be  :^ 

For  clear  glass  •      •  about  le  per  cent 

^   light  ground  glass  .      .       «   3»  » 
„  heavy    „      »     .      •   45  to  50  ,» 
strong  opal     „  .   50  to  60  ^ 

Atsummg  an  arc  lamp  to  give  a  light  of  875  candle-power 
when  the  current  st(«ngth  is  10  amperes  and  the  B.u.r.  50  voltt 
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it  wtU  be  evident  that  this  fttnount  of  light  is  produced  at  a  cost  «f 
500  watts»  so  that  were  a  lamp  to  consume  one  electrical  horse* 
power  or  746  watts,  it  should  yield  a  light  of  about  i,  joo  candle- 
power.  Allowing  for  the  variou*  losses  in  the  convetsionsi  it  may 
be  taken  that  on  an  average  arc  circuit  the  engine  mdi<:ates  one 
horse-power  for  each  ordinary  or  895  candle-power  lamp. 

The  Jablochkolf  *  candle^'  which  was  devised  by  M.  Iraut 
JablochkolT  in  187  s,  and  which  caused  considerable  eadtemeni 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18 78^  is  undoubtedly  the  nmplest  form 
of  arc  lamp  yet  introduced.  aUhough,  as  it  is  not  economical,  it 
is  used  less  extensively  than  it  otherwise  would  be^  The  candle 
consists  of  two  pencils  of  prepared  carbon  about  as  oentimetrck 
long  and  4  millimetres  in  diameter,  fixed  paraltet  to  one  anothttf 
but  separated  by  a  strip  a  millimetres  thick,  of  some  fusible 
ni^n-conducttng  material  such  as  kaolin,  rieces  of  sph<  brau 
tubing.  5  centimetres  long»  are  placed  ovor  the  lower  cads  of 
the  carb-^n  pencils  and  serve  to  form  connection  with  the  holder 
which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  lamp.  The  upper  ends  of 
the  pencils  are  scarfed,  and  a  small  lighdng  fose  consisting  of  a 
paste  of  plumbago  and  gum  serves  to  connect  them  together  elec- 
trically and  affords  a  path  for  the  initial  flow  of  the  current  This  (use 
is  speedily  consumed  and  the  arc  esublished.  The  consumption  of 
the  positive,  as  compared  with  the  negative  carbon  bemg  with  a 
direct  current  approximately  as  a  :  i,  an  alternating  current  is 
employed,  so  that  the  pencils  are  uniformly  consumed,  the  in- 
sulating material  also  being  burnt  at  the  same  rate.  Each  candle 
lasts  about  an  hour  and  a  half^  and  owing  to  the  interposition 
of  the  insulating  strip,  that  is,  to  the  separation  of  the  carbons,  a 
candle  after  having  been  once  extinguished  cannot  be  re-ignited 
unless  a  fresh  lighting  fuse  is  added,  or  the  pencils  temporarily 
connected  by  a  piece  of  wirc^  or  another  piece  of  carbon. 

The  lamps  are  joined  in  series  on  a  circuit  through  which  a 
current  of  eight  amperes  is  sent,  the  potential  difference  neces- 
sary at  the  terminals  of  each  lamp  being  about  42  volts.  The 
rate  of  consumption  of  electrical  energy  is  therefore  about  336 
w  itr^,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  yield,  from  an  open  light,  a  lumino- 
sity of  400  actual  candle-power. 

it  is  customary  to  fix  a  number  of  candles,  generally  four,  in  a 
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lamp,  And  consume  them  in  succession.  In  this  way,  the  light 
can  be  maintained  for  six  houn  without  any  attention  being  given 
beyond  that  of  turning  a  twitch,  to  as  to  divert  the  current  from 
one  candle  to  another.  The  form  of  candle-holder  mott  fre- 
quently employed  contittt  of  two  thort  rigidly  5xed  ptllarti  one  of 
them  being  tlotted  so  as  to  allow  a  small  phy  for  a  triangular 
piece  carrying  the  socket  for  one  of  the  carbont,  the  other  locket 
being  cut  in  the  other  pillar  A  ttiff  flat  spring  prettes  against 
the  free  corner  of  the  triangular  piece,  which  can  be  moved  to  and 
fro  in  the  pillar.  On  pretting  the  candle  in  between  these  pillars, 
a  good  mechanical  support,  at  well  at  good  electrical  contact,  is 
afforded. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lamp  bracket  for  supporting  the  holders. 
In  one  of  them,  ort  pillar  '>f  each  of  the  holders  it  electrically 
connected  to  a  common  terminal,  the  other  pillars  being  connected 
each  to  a  separate  terminal,  so  that  at  least  five  leads  arc  neces- 
sary. In  the  other  type  each  candle  has  a  separate  holder,  each 
holder  requiiing  two  terminalt  and  a  ditti..ct  pair  of  leadt  from 
the  switch. 

Sometimes  a  switch  is  placed  on  or  near  each  lamp,  but  it  is 
more  general  to  divide  the  lamps  into  a  number  of  sep>arate 
circuits,  cich  circuit  comprising  four  lamp*;  joined  together  in 
series  and  manipulated  by  a  single  switch  placed  in  the  dynamo* 
rooin. 

An  autojnatic  arrangement:  is  also  cmplovcd  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  burning  the  candles  right  down  to  the  sockcLs  and  so  i  nu'^in  j 
a  disconnection.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical  solenoid 
with  a  core     hich  is  provided  two  pairs  of  contacts.  Should 

the  circuit  be  broken  by  one  of  the  candles  'going  out,'  the  core 
falls  and  two  of  the  contact  points  fall  into  mtrrcury  cups  and 
complete  the  circuit  of  an  electric  bell.  At  the  same  tunc  the 
otht-r  pair  of  contacts  drop  into  mercury  cups  which  complete 
tjie  circuit  through  the  second  scries  of  lamps  The  attendant  his 
then  only  to  shift  the  leading  wire  to  the  terminal  block  of  the 
next  circuit  in  readiness  for  his  next  act  of  negligence. 

The  Jablochkoff  sybtcm  has  very  few  advocates  in  England, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  cost,  but  it  is  a  very  simple  system  and 
Qnc  which  dnds  great  favour  in  such  places  as  the  Indian  palacesi 
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where  money  is  not  scarce^  and  where  skiHed  labour  is  practically 
unprocurable.  Other  forms  of  electric  candle  have  been  deviaed, 
but  as  they  are  all  now  extinct,  we  need  not  pause  to  consider  them. 

Another  class  of  arc  lamp,  frequently  called  the  semi-incan- 
descent, used,  however,  with  a  direct  current,  is  typified  by  the 
Werdemnnn  lamp,  which  consists  of  a  large  rounded  block  of 
carbon  connected  to  the  negative  lead  and  supported  by  a  hinged 
bracket.  The  positive  lead  is  connected  to  a  thm  pointed  carbon^ 
rod,  and,  by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord  working  over  a' 
pulley  and  fastened  to  its  lowered  end,  liiis  thin  rod  is  kept  in 
contact  with  the  hinged  block.  Both  carbons  become  incan- 
descent at,  or  m  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  contact,  and  a  small 
circular  arc  is  struck.  The  rod  is  of  course  somewhat  r.ipidly 
consumed,  and  a  hole  gradually  formed  in  the  carbon  block.  Great 
things  were  expected  of  this  lamp,  but  it  did  not  prove  economicr.l ; 
it  was  very  variable,  flickered  considerably,  and  is  now  practically 
obsolete. 

Our  chief  object  la  referring  to  these  lamps,  was  to  give  some 
little  idea  of  the  channels  into  which  men's  minds  were  directed 
in  their  earlier  efforts  to  *  subdivide '  the  electric  light,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  to  maintain  a  number  of  comparatively  small . 
lamps  on  one  circuit. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  arc  bmps  In  their  present  states 
it  would  be  convenient  if  we  were  able  to  classify  them,  or  divide 
them  into  a  few  distinctive  types,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  simple 
or  natural  chssilication,  and  a  complicated  or  forced  division 
would  be  undesirable. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  precise  but  compre- 
hensive cbssification,  with  the  result  that  there  are  virtually  as 
many  classes  as  there  are  lamps.  It  would  be  pottible  to  divide 
the  lamps  into  two  dasses,  viz.,  those  used  in  series^  or  on  a 
circuit  through  which  a  iomiani  atmiti  is  sent,  and  those  used  in 
parallel,  or  which  have  a  {mutami  poUmtiai  dijfkrtna  maintained 
at  their  terminals.  The  latter  kind  are  comparatively  simple, 
but  any  himp  of  that  class  could  be  transferred  to  the  other  by 
an  alteration  in  the  winding  of  the  coils  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  'cut-out'  device^  to  automatically  short-circuit  the  lamp,  in 
the  event  of  a  disconnection  in  the  aic-drcuit 
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This  system  of  classification,  therefoie,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  satis&ctofy.  it  is,  however,  an  important  feature  that  the  series 
system  is  characteristic  of  the  arc  lamp,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
main  leads  need  only  be  small  as  compared  with  those  necessary 
for  parallel  working.  With  the  small  current  usual  on  a  series 
circuit  the  loss  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  leads  is  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  loss  that  would  be  eKperienced  were  the 
*  same  leads  used  for  parallel  lamps.  For  this  reason  parallel  arc 
lamps  are  not  ofien  used,  although  they  have  the  advantage  that 
they  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  render  it  possible  to  join  them  in 
parallel  with  incandescent  lamps.  In  all  cases  it  is  essential  that 
the  lamp  should  automatically  *  strike '  its  own  arc,  or  cause  the 
carbons,  when  in  contact,  to  separate  to  the  required  distance  ;  and 
this  action  m-i  t  perforce  be  controlled  by  the  main  current,  that  is 
to  say,  the  separation  of  the  carbons  must  always  be  brought  about 
electrically,  and  the  coil  used  for  the  purpose  must  always  be 
placed  \n  the  mam  circuit.  This  coil  is  usually  referred  to  either 
as  the  main,  or  the  series  coih  the  latter  term  being  employed 
because  Llic  coil  is  joined  m  series  with  the  carbons.  When  lamps 
are  joined  up  in  parallel,  a  small  resistance  coil  is  placed  in 
senes  with  each  lamp  for  steadying  purposes.  Without  this  re- 
sistance, a  shght  variation  in  the  length  and  resistance  of  the  arc, 
or  the  reduction  in  the  resistance  of  the  carbons  as  they  burn 
away,  would  cause  a  sensible  variation  in  the  current  strength  ; 
but  the  use  of  a  resistance  coil  reduces  the  percentage  of  the 
variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  pariicular  branch,  and  therefore 
keeps  the  current  strength  more  nearly  uniform.  To  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  power  in  the  'steadying'  resistance,  the  l.m.f. 
provided  is  about  5  volts  higher  than  that  provided  per  lamp 
when  joined  m  series.  With  lamps  joined  in  series  this  extra 
resistance  is  unnecessary,  because  when  the  resistance  of  any  one 
lamp  varies,  the  current  strength  is  not  appreciably  affected ;  the 
other  lamps  in  circuit  with  it,  in  effect,  act  as  a  steadying  resistance^ 
and  tend  to  keep  the  current  strength  constant 

If  the  source  of  light  is  for  focussing  purposes  required  to  remain 
stationary,  which  is,  for  lighthouse  or  lantern  work,  of  paramount 
importance,  both  carbons  must  be  automatically  movable^  at  their 
respective  rates  of  consumption  ;  but  when  this  is  not  absolutely 
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necessaiy,  as,  esampk,  in  otdituuy  street  or  ihop  lighting,  then 
it  is  only  necesttry  th«t  one  carbon  should  be  fed  forward  towards 
theothcTj  which  is  supported  in  a  fixed  socket,  and  which  graduAUy 
bums  awty.  The  latter  form  of  lanip  is,  as  a  rule,  simpler  in  con- 
struction and  correspondingly  cheaper  than  the  former,  or  '  focat- 
sing,'  type,  but  in  this  case,  too,  classification  is  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  one  form  can  be  easily  converted  into  thj  other. 

It  might  nho  be  possible  to  divide  lamps  into  alternating  and 
continuous  current  lanijjs,  but  Sis  classification  would  be  unsatis- 
factory, for  little  if  any  fundamental  difference  in  the  principles 
of  construction  are  involved.  One  point  may,  however,  hero  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is,  that  with  lamps  used  on  alternating-current 
circuits,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cores  of  the  electro-magnets  should 
be  short  and  laminated  in  order  to  minimise  self-induction  and  eddy 
currents,  and  so  enable  them  to  respond  quickly  to  the  reversals. 

We  should  like  to  divide  lamps  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  in 
which  the  *  feeding '  forward  of  one  or  both  of  the  carbons  is  con- 
trolled mechanically,  and  those  in  which  the  controlling  agent  is 
electricity  al  one.  Elut  wc  arc  here  met  with  another  difficulty,  for 
even  those  in  whi(;h  nicrlianism  is  emplfjyccl  for  feeding,  require 
the  intervention  of  the  current  to  release  or  start  that  iiicchanisni. 
The  simplest  *  mechanical '  lamp  v/ould  be  one  in  which  the  upper 
carbon  feeds  downwards  by  gravitation,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  its 
own  weight*  when  the  current  passing  through  the  coil  used  for 
itriking  and  mamtaining  the  arc  is  incompetent  to  OTereome  this 
fence  of  gravitation ;  and  we  shall  seei»  in  the  Gnlchw  lamp,  that 
tins  degree  of  simplicity  is  in  great  measure  approximated  ta 
The  Cukheris^  however,  a  parallel  lamp,  and  the  principle  is  only 
applicable  to  such.  When  the  lamp  is  used  on  a  series  circuit  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  second  coil,  which,  by  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  striking  or  series  coil,  feeds  the  carbons  forward  when  the 
length  of  the  ate  becomes  too  great  This  second  solenoid  is 
joined  across  the  lamp  terminals,  forming  a  shunt  to  the  series  coil 
and  the  arc  The  striking  or  series  cofl  placed  in  the  main  circuit 
is  of  low  resistance,  while  the  feeding  or  ^unt  coil  is  of  high  resist- 
ance^ the  proportion  of  the  resistances  being  usually  about  i :  loo. 
As  these  coils  have  antagonistic  elTects,  the  lamps  may  be  called 
*differemiaL'  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  some  of  theae 
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S6'Calkd  electrically  oontrollcd  lamps  involve  delicate  mechanical 
oontri^TMlOCB.  To  be  purely  electrical  the  moving  carbons  would 
require  to  i>e  perfectly  balanced  and  only  movable  under  the 
prepODdeiance  of  the  effect  of  one  coQ  over  that  of  the  other.  But 

no  such  lamp  is  now  in  practical  use,  to 

that  for  this  and  other  specified  reasons 
the  division  into  mechanical  and  e!ecincal 
control  falls  to  the  ground.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  electrically  controlled 
series  lamp  is  the  Pilsen,  the  only  devi- 
ation from  the  principle  being  the  addition 
of  a  small  weight  to  the  upper  carbon 
holder. 

The  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
the  differential  arc  lamp  is  constructed,  is 
clearly  indicated  in  fig.  254.  The  current 
on  arriving  at  a  is  divided  between  the 
two  paths,  one  of  low  resistance,  and  the 
other  of  comparatively  high  resistance. 
The  former,  or  maia  circuit,  includes  the 
thick  wire  coil  m,  from  whidi  ih^  curreDt 
passes  to  the  contact  guide  roller  r»  and 
from  thence  throitgh  the  frame  to  the 
-UJ  upper  or  positive  carbon  holder,  the  dr- 

■  cuit  to  B  being  completed  through  the  arc 
I  and  lower  carbon  holder.  The  other,  or 
I  shunt,  drciiit  consists  of  the  coil  u\  which 

■  comprisesmany  turns  of  fine  wize^  its  ends 
being  connected  to  a  and  b  respectively, 
rhese  coils  are,  in  the  lamp  to  which  the 
diagrao  more  particularly  refers,  wound 
upon  a  brass  tube^  inside  which  another 
brass  tube  is  loosely  fitted,  so  that  it  a:n 
slide  up  and  down  freely.   The  shape  of 

the  sof{  iron  core  is  in  this  case  like  that  of  two  long  cones  placed 
base  to  base ;  this  core  is  fixed  inside  the  inner  tube,  and  is 
balanced  by  a  weight  w  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  the  pulley 
wheel  ft. 
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The  resistances  of  the  coils  u  and  u«  so  adjusted  that,  the 
arc  having  been  struck  and  having  arrived  at  the  proper  length, 
the  action  of  the  coils  upon  the  core  is  eiactly  balanced.  An7 
increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  main  or  series  circuit,  caused  by 
an  increase  of  the  length  of  the  arc,  disturbs  this  baUuice,  in- 
creasing the  current  through  the  shunt  coil,  whence  the  core, 
with  the  upper  carbon  attached,  is  attracted  downwards  by  the 
shunt  coil,  and  in  descending  again  restores  the  balance,  read- 
justing  the  arc  to  its  previous  dimensions.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  the  event  of  a  disconnection  in  the  are  circuit  such  as 
m^ht  happen  before  lighting  up,  the  coil  takes  the  whole 
of  the  current,  and  continues  to  draw  the  core  down  until  the 
two  carbons  enter  into  contact.  Immediately  this  happens  a 
heavy  current  passes  through  it  at  the  expense  of  M  ^  and  the 
core  and  upper  rod  are  raised  just  sufficiently  t?  establish  the 
arc  It  may  here  be  observed  that  were  the  core  made  of  a  simple 
cylindrical  rod  of  iron,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  balance  itself, 
or  take  up  its  position  in  the  middle  of  the  electro-magnetic  field 
produced  by  the  tv/o  coils  ;  and  although  a  variation  in  the  magnet- 
isation of  either  solenoid  would  move  the  core  away  from  that 
position,  it  would  manifest  a  tendency  to  return  to  it,  and  in  so  doing 
cause  fluctuations  in  the  arc.  By  uMng  the  conical  core  this  diffi- 
culty is  overcome^  because  as  the  magnetisation  of  the  preponde- 
rating solenoid  increases,  and  attracts  the  iron,  it  acts  upon  a 
gradually  increasing  core,  so  situated  that  it  can  never  get  into  its 
*best  position,' but  remains  steady  at  any  point  in  a  comparatively 
long  range 

Fig.  254,  while  serving  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  iiivolved 
Ui  differential  lamps,  is  really  a  skeleton  diagram  of  the  Pilscn, 
(which  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Plctte  and  Krizik  of  Pilsen,  a  town 
in  Bohemia,)  and  which,  while  snnple  in  construction,  works  with 
remarkable  steadiness,  even  under  somewhat  considerable  fluctua- 
tions in  the  current  It  hp.s  also  the  advantage  that  it  is  practically 
noiseless. 

It  has  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Gwynne-Pilsen  Co., 
who  hiivc  simplified  some  of  its  details  and  effected  other  struc- 
tural impro\  enseals  without,  however,  interfering  with  its  funda- 
mcDial  principle. 


A  detailed  diagram  of  the 
lamp  is  given  in  fig,  255.  The 
coil-frame  j  and  casing  are  elec- 
trically connected  to  the  positive 
terminal  +.  From  j  the  current 
is  transmitted  by  contact  rollers 
R  to  the  inner  brass  tube  c  (con- 
t  lining  the  double  conical  iron 
core),  r.nd  thus  through  the  liolder 
to  the  positive  carbon.  Thence 
it  passes  through  the  arc  to  the 
negative  carbon  holder  h,  and 
from  thence  through  the  contact 
rollers  r'  r"  to  the  negative  guide 
rods  d\  both  of  which  are  in- 
suUited  from  the  bottom  plate  of 
the  lampi,  as  well  as  from  each 
other  at  &  The  current  being 
thus  divided,  one  part  (the  lesser) 
passes  through  the  iron  wire  coil 
E,  and  the  greater  part  through 
the  automatic  cut-out  coil  a,  these 
two  branches  reuniting  at  R,  and 
thence  passing  through  the  main 
coil  M  to  the  negative  terminal 
marked  — ,  from  which  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  positive  terminal  of 
the  next  lamp  in  series,  or  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  dynamo^ 
as  the  case  maybe.  The  negative 
holder  is  supported  by  two  cords 
which  pass  over  pulley  wheels 
and  are  connected  to  the  brass 
tube  xontaining  the  core.  This 
is  more  clearly  indicated  in  fig. 
256,  where  the  cords  arc  shown 
connected  to  the  rods  attached 
10  u,  R  R'  being  the  pulley  wheels. 
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One  of  these  vheels,  r',  lias  very  fine  teeth  cut  round  it,  into 
which  the  click,  which  is  to  be  seen  above  the  wheel,  engages,  so 
as  to  allow  the  wheel  to  rotate  freely  for  feeding,  but  to  prevent 
it  moving  in  the  reverse  direction  The  cord,  therefore*  during 
the  separation  of  the  carbons  has  to  $Hdt  along  the  groove,  suffi- 
cient friction  being  in  that  way  introduced  to  prevent  sudden  or 
jerky  separations. 

Were  the  two  holdersexactly  equal  in  weight  they  would  counter- 
balance, but  in  the  more  recently  constructed  lamps,  the  po.sittve 
holder  is  about  i  \  ounce  heavier  than  the  negative,  so  that  when 
no  current  is  flowing  the  carbons  run  together. 

The  action  of  the  series  current  then  is  to  draw  the  iron  cere, 
to  which  the  positive  carbon  is  attached,  up  into  the  coil  m,  thu^ 
striking  and  maintaining  the  arc.  In  order  to  reguhte  the  lamfi, 
a  shunt-current  is  taken  fioin  the  srrcw  i.,  and  pa  srd  muncl  a 
solenoid  of  stout  copper  wire,  to  the  insulated  l)r:Lckct  o,  and  re- 
turning from  thence  through  the  s!iunt-coiI  proper  m',  consisting 
of  many  turns  of  fine  copper  wire  {wound  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  spiral  of  l),  having  its  other  end  attached  to  the  bracket  ?  of 
the  automatic  cut-out,  fro!r\  whence  it  passes  through  a  cod  of 
stout  C^prman-sih  cr  v.  uc  c  to  the  terminal  marked  — .  The  number 
of  convolutions  of  the  coil  m'  and  their  resistance  are  so  propor- 
tioned tha  (when  the  arc  has  been  drawn  to  a  length  of  about 
\  inch)  the  attractive  action  counterbalances  that  of  the  main 
coil  M  and  [he  small  extra  wcipht  of  the  positi\e  holder.  Equili- 
bnun^  being  thus  esta  1)! ish cd,  the  arc  is  rriaintaincd  at  its  normal 
length  and  resistance,  io  long  as  the  current  is  kept  conalant.  If 
from  any  accidental  cause  (^uch  as  tlic  fracture  of  a  carbon,  luc- 
chanical  injur)*,  or  the  breakage  of  a  cord),  the  main  current 
cannot  flow  from  c  to  d  and  d'  ;  then  the  magnet  a  of  the  auto- 
matic cut-out  fails  to  hold  down  its  armature,  which  by  reason  of 
the  weight  on  its  unattracted  end  falls  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  establishes  a  contact  with  the  screw  K  on  the  insulated 
bracket  o,  thus  opening  a  path  for  the  main  current  r/ii  l,  o,  n,  q, 
and  G  to  the  lamp  terminal  marked  — .  and  so  preventing  a  com- 
plete break  of  circuit  or  the  destruction  of  the  shunt>coil  m*. 

The  negative  guide  rod  t}^  is  fitted  with  a  strip  of  ivory  insula, 
lion  i»  so  situated,  that  when  the  carbons  arc  nearly  burnt  out,  the 
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contact  roller  r*  ceatet  to  make  contact,  the  cuirent  ceases  to  floir 
round  the  magnet  a,  q  (alls,  and  the  lamp  is  cut  out  of  dzcuit  The 
'function  of  the  alternitive  path  from  r"  through  and  of  its  iron 
resistance  B  is  that  when  the  lamp  is  burning,  the  resistance  B 
cauies  the  greater  part  of  the  cunent  to  pass  viA  D,  thus  securing 
the  efficient  action  of  the  magnet  a,  and  preventing  the  lamp  from 
becoming  prematurely  cut  ouL  When  owing  to  exhausted  carbons 
the  lamp  is  in  process  of  cutting  out  naturally,  the  contact  roller 
in  passing  from  D  on  to  the  insulating  strip  i,  would  carry  an 
arc  after  it  from  to  d,  were  it  not  for  the  temporary  path 
afforded  from  d'  through  E,  until  such  time  as  the  main  current 
had  been  diverted  through  the  path  o,  n,  q,  c  The  German- 
silver  coil,  G,  has  no  action  upon  the  working  of  the  lamp ;  it  is  a 
compnct  form  of  resistance,  equivalent  to  the  apparent  rcsjstnnco 
of  the  larnp,  to  he  thrown  into  the  main  circuit,  when  the  hirnp 
is  cut  out  automatically  j  it  is  superfluous  with  a  self-regulating 
dynamo. 

A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  lamp  is  given  in  fig.  256,  in  which 
the  lettering  corresponds  to  that  employed  in  the  diagram,  fig.  255. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  means  of  final  adjustment  is  provided 
by  the  movable  contact  s,  which  can  be  used  to  cut  out  one  or 
more  of  the  convolutions  of  the  main  coil  m.  The  friction  roller 
is  here  lettered  and  as  already  mentioned,  R  r'  represent  the 
pulley-wheels  over  which  the  cords  connecting  the  positive  and 
negative  holders  together,  arc  passed. 

A  sectional  view  of  another  form  of  the  lamp  is  given  in  fig.  257, 
in  which  the  two  coils  M  and  are  wound  on  the  same  bobbin, 
but  in  opposite  directions.  The  long  conical  core  is  clearly  shown 
at  ]>.  The  negative  holder  is  suspended  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  bi-conical  form,  but  the  pulleys  and  other  parts  such  as  the 
cut-ottt  are  not  shown  tn  this  figure.  The  lamp  is  also  made 
with  horizontal  carbons,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  rooms  with 
low-pitched  roofs,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  absence  of  mechanical 
control  facilitates  considerably  the  alteration  in  the  design*  It 
should  be  added  that  the  workmanship  of  the  Pilsen  lamp  .is  of 
the  highest  order;  the  finish  is  unusually  good,  and  all  pulleys, 
rods,  and  the  working  parts  generally,  are  electroplated. 

Another  very  simple  and  efficient  lamp  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
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C.  F.  Brush.  It  wa«  one  of  the  fint  and  it  certainly  remains  one 
of  the  best  of  modem  arc  kmps.  A  great  feature  in  it»  favour 
is  the  extreme  simplicit>L_DLthe  mechanical  contrivance.  The 
principle  is  illustrated  in  fig.  The  terminals  x  y  usually 


ti?e  carbon  k,  falling  at  a  oorresponding  rate. 

The  current  enter*  the  lamp  at  the  positive  terminal  x,  and 
divides  at  T  in  the  main  circuit,  passing  through  the  low  icaistance 
coils  K  h',  in  parallel  in  such  a  way  as  to  generate  powerliil  but 
opposite  poles  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  solenoids.  On  leaving  the 
coils  the  currents  reunite^  and  passing  by  a  wire  to  the  upper 
carbon  holder  n,  traverse  both  carbons^  the  lower  of  which  is 
connected  to  the  negative  terminal  y.  The  shunt  circuit,  the  re* 
sistance  of  which  is  450  ohm%  is  made  by  a  thin  wire  pasnitg  from 
X  round  the  bobbins  h  k'  in  series,  then  round  the  cut-out  bobbiii 
T,  from  which  it  passes  direct  to  the  terminal  Y.  The  thin  coil  on 
H  k'  is  wound  outside  the  main  ooiL  Connection  is  also  made 
between  v  and  the  pivoted  lever  by  means  of  a  wire  and  resist* 
ance  spiral  a,  but  this  will  be  again  referred  to  presently. 

Assuming  the  carbons  k  k'  to  be  in  contact,  the  passage  of 
the  main  current  through  the  coils  h  h'  causes  the  soft  iron  oores 
K  S  and  their  horizontal  yoke-piece  to  be  drawn  upwards.  The 
yoke-piece  is  provided  with  a  fork  c,  which  tilts  the  wa«iher  cliitrh 
w,  causing  it  to  seize  the  <;arboa  holder  and  raise  it  su&ciently  to 


take  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  brass  hooks 

which,  by  hcinc; 
dropped  over  hori- 
zontal pins  on  the 
under  side  of  a  sus- 
pending board  place 
the  lamp  at  once  in 
the  main  circuit.  The 
negative  carbon  leJ 
is  fixed,  and,  being 
gradually  consumed, 
the  arc  is  steadily 
lowered  in  position, 
the  upper  or  posi- 
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strike  the  arc.  Under  normal  conditions  only  about  i  per  cent, 
of  the  total  current  passes  through  the  shunt  coils,  but  when  the 
arc  increases  in  length  and  thercbjr  raises  the  resistance  of  the 
main  circuit  a  proportionall)-  larger  current  passes  through  the  long 
thin  wire  coils  on  k  h'.  Being  wound  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  few  turns  of  the  main  coils,  the  shunt  coils  cause  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  magnetisation  of  the  cores  or  plungers  n  s,  which 
therefore  fall»  and,  causing  the  clutch  w  to  loosen  its  grip  of  the 
holder,  allow  the  positive  carbon  to  iall,  by  the  force  of  gravita* 
tion,  until  the  length  of  the  arc  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  re-establish 
the  normal  division  of  the  current  through  the  main  and  shunt 
coils.  We  see  then  that  the  function  of  the  thick  wire  coil  is  to 
tilt  the  clutch  and  strike  the  arc,  while  that  of  the  shunt  coil  is  to 
level  the  clutch,  allowing  the  rod  to  slide  and  feed  the  carbon 
downward^.  As  a  rule  these  reactions  take  place  so  gradually 
that  the  upi>cr  carbon  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
the  lower,  and  is  simply  fed  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  con- 
sumption. 

The  *  cut-out'  coil  t  performs  a  most  important  functtoti.^ 
It  is  evident  that  should  one  of  the  carbons.be  burnt  away  or 
broken,  or  should  from  any  other  cause  the  maintenance  of  the  arc 
become  impossible,  some  device  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
circuit  an  alternative  path  of  about  the  same  resistance  as  the  arc 
circuiL  The  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  in  the  Brush  lamp 
is  ingenious.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  shunt  circuit  includes 
a  coil  of  many  tun. 5  of  thin  wire  on  the  bobbin,  t.  Now  when 
the  main  cirruit  is  broken,  the  whole  current  has  to  pass  through 
the  shunt  circuit,  nnd  the  coil  t  is  so  adjusted  that  when  this 
increased  current  p.i'^scs  throu^^h  it,  Imt  not  otherwise,  its  core 
becomes  sufticicnlly  iiiagnetised  to  raise  the  arniatiire  a,  and  with 
it  the  lever  n.  This  lever  carries  the  •small  contact  Stud  ^r, 
and  this  on  rising  makes  contact  with  another  stud  m',  which  is  con-  * 
nccted  to  a  .short  thirk  wire  coil  round  T,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  connected  to  v.  It  follows  that  under  such  cirAim stances  a  low 
resistance  circuit  ii  established  from  v,  along  and  B,  to  M,  and 
$0  on  to  V. 

Were  i*  not  for  the  high  resistance  of  the  sliui.t  coib,  ihcy 
could  be  employed  lor  ihis  purpose,  but  under  liic  circumstances 
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such  a  plaa  i»  obnonsly  impracticable.  Of  course  as  the  main 
circuit  is  disconnected,  the  positive  carbon-holder  is  not  inlerlbed 
with  by  the  clutch,  and  can  therefore,  if  only  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  has  been  broken  off,  descend  and  re-establish  the  arc,  when 
the  current  flowing  through  the  thick  coil  on  t  will  be  diminished 
and  the  cut-out  circuit  disconnected. 

UsuaHy  the  Brush  carbon <;  are  a  foot  long  and  last  for  eight 
hours  or  thereabouts.  When,  however,  a  longer  period  of  lighting 

Pmw  wn,  likely  to,  be  re- 

quired, lamps  with 
two  pairs  of  car- 
bons are  employed. 
The  device  for 
'changing-o  vcr* 
from  one  pair  to 
the  other  is  purely 
mechanical  and  is 
illustrated  in  fig. 
259.  The  positive 
carbon-holders  r'  and  are  parallel  one  to  the  other,  and  each  is 
furnished  with  a  washer  clutch,  as  shown  at  and  w'.  These 
clutches  are  operated  by  a  small  frame  k,  which  is  supported 
by  the  lever  (shown  in  section  at  l)  attached  to  the  plunger  or 
soft  iron  core  of  the  striking  and  feeding  solenoids.  By  the  very 
simple  dfLvice  of  making  one  of  the  forks  In  the  frame  k,  higher 
than  the  other,  this  higher  fork  tilts  its  dutch  belbve  the  other 
begins  to  act,  and  conse(|uently  lifts  its  corresponding  carbon-holder 
a  greater  distance  than  does  the  other.  At  the  moment  when  the 
first  carbon  is  raised,  it  is'  short-circuited  by  the  other,  which  the 
next  moment  is  also  raised.  The  arc  then  establishes  itself 
across  Che  lesser  distance^  and  in  all  subsequent  feeding  and 
controlling  movements  the  pair  of  carbons  across  which  the  arc 
was  first  started  are  alone  affected,  because^  although  both  podthre 
carbons  are  raised  and  lowered  together,  the  ends  of  the  reserve 
carbons  never  come  into  contact,  and  the  b.ic.p  is  insufficient  to 
start  an  arc  across  the  air  space  which  separates  them.  When  the 
one  pair  of  carbons  have  been  so  far  consumed  that  they  cannot  meet 
when  the  fiMne  falls,  the  circuit  is  completed  through  the  lesem 
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carbons,  and  the  arc  established,  after  which  tt  is  maintained  by 
the  same  apparatus  acting  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  first  pair. 

The  construction  of  the  double  arc  lamp  invented  by  Messrs. 
Crompton  and  Crabb  is  illustrated  in  fig.  ^60. 

The  two  positive  carbons  are  carried  by  the  rack^rods  b  and  Bp 
Sliding  on  each  of  these  is  a  light  gun^metal  sleeve,  SS|,  carrying 
spindles,  to  which  are  attached  the  two  large  brake  wheels,  c  E|, 
and  between  them  the  pinion  which  gears  into  the  racks.  These 
brake  wheels  rest  upon  a  pair  of  levers,  l  L|,  the  outer  ends  of  which 
are  pivoted  to  the  framework  of  the  lamp,  their  inner  ends  being 
connected  by  links  to  the  core  of  the  solenoid,  which  is  placed  in 
n  central  position  vertically  above  the  two  inner  ends  of  the  levers. 
This  solenoid  is  differential,  c  being  the  shunt  and  if  the  main 
coil,  and  the  core  is  partially  supported  by  a  spring.  The  tension 
of  this  spring  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  screw  t,  which  is 
turned  to  the  right  to  increase  its  length,  and  to  the  left  to  de- 
crease it. 

Projecting  vertically  downwards  from  each  sleeve,  s  5^,,  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centie  of  the  spindle  about  equal  to  the  radius  o( 
the  brake  wheels,  is  a  stout  pin  or  finger,  ff„  the  action  of  which 

is  interesting. 

Suppose  the  rack-rod  to  be  drawn  up,  then  if  the  \ryrx  be 
pulled  by  the  solenoid  above  the  hori.tontal  position,  the  whole 
weiglit  of  the  rod  and  carbon  is  supported  on  the  edges  of  the 
brake  wheels,  n;  d  the  friction  of  them  on  the  surface  of  the  lc\ers 
is  sufricicnt  to  prevent  their  revolution  ;  hence  this  rack  rod  cannot 
run  down.     But  if  the  levers  be  below  the  horizontal,  then  the 
weight  is  carried  by  the  fmcjcr  projecting  from  the  slecN  C,  as  shown 
at  I  ,  the  wheels  arc  free  to  turn,  the  rack  runs  down,  and  continues 
to  do  5;o  until  the  positi\c  and  negative  carbon  points    nmc  in 
contact.    Now,  if  the  current  be  switched  on  by  its  passage- 
through  the  main  wire  of  the  solenoid,  the  levers  rise,  striking  the 
arc,  and  at  the  same  time  applying  the  brake  to  the  wheels.  The 
combined  action  of  the  shunt  and  main  currents  oii  the  solenoid 
core  automatically  adjust  the  length  of  the  arc.    If  this  becomes 
too  }:reat  the  incrca^  current  through  the  shunt  draws  down  the 
core  and  levers,  the  brake  wheeU  are  left  free  to  re\*olve,  and  the 
ate  shortens.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  carbon  points  be  too  close 
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the  levers  are  raised,  bringing  with  them  the  fack-risd  and  vpper 
carbons.  The  fiict  01  the  finger  projecting  from  one  sleeve  bemff 
longer  than  that  from  the  other  determines  which  pair  of  carbon* 
ahall  b^in  to  bum  firs^  berause,  on  switching  cn,  that  pair  which 
lias  the  longer  pin  will  be  the  last  to  Weak  contact,  and  will  there- 
foie  originate  an  aicin  so  doing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  on  the  core  being  raised 
the  lever  L|  will  applj  the  brake  before  the  lever  L  does.  Hencc^ 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  lack-rod  81  gets  a  start  on  B  ;  its  carbon 
points  are  separated  before  those 
of  1^  and  are  kept  a  greater  dis< 
trace  apart  until  the  tatter  are  con- 
tomed.  At  this  stage  the  lack-rod 
•  is  prevented  from  further  fall  by 
a  stop^  and  can  no  longer  feed; 
hence  the  arc  will  lengthen,  the 
shunt  current  will  increase^  and 
the  other  rod  b,,  vrhtch  can  still 
feed,  will  he  allowed  to  descend 
until  its  carbons  touch,  startirif;  a 
fresh  arc.  When  the  second  pnir 
of  carbons  have  burned  low,  the 
same  aciton  take;  i)lace,  viz., 
further  flestcnt  of  tlic  rcnl  is  i>re- 
venlcd,  ihc  arc  lengthens,  the  shunt 
current  increases,  and  the  core  is 
drawn  down,  but  lower  than  nhen 
the  fir&t  pair  of  carlons  were 
burned  out,  until  a  copper  stud,  c, 
attached  to  it  rr.nkes  (  L)nU<  t  with 
another  stud,  h,  cot.iurirj  to  the 
negative  pole,  thus  cutting  the 
lamp  out  of  the  circuit,  and  intro< 
ductng  an  equivalent  re&isunce. 

The  connections  of  the  lamp  and  its  equivalent  resistance  coil 
ate  shown  in  fig.  s6i.  The  current  entering  at  x  finds  two  paths 
open ;  the  one  through  the  resistance  coil  a  a  and  insulated  con- 
tact  piece  c;  which  for  the  tirue  being  is  resting  upon  H,  and  thus 
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on  to  the  next  lamp  ;  and 
the  other  through  the  switch 
s  (which  we  suppose  to  be 
closed),  the  main  solenoid 
coils  M,  the  framework  of 
Ihc  lamp,  the  positive  car- 
bon, the  negative  carbon, 
and  ultimately  out  by  H,  and 
T,  on  to  the  next  lamp.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  current 
in  passing  round  the  core 
magnetises  it  and  draws  it 
up,  thereby  breaking  con- 
tact between  c  and  a.  Since 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cur- 
rent must  now  pass  through 
the  main  solenoid,  the  core  cf 
the  latter  is  definitely  drawn 
up^  lifting  the  two  rack^rods^ 
and  establishing  the  arc  be- 
tween one  pair  of  carbons^  as 
explained  above. 

The  Phoenix  arc  lamp 
Is  also  of  the  dilTerentiaUy 
wound  class.  Its  construc- 
tion is  illustrated  in  fig.  a6s, 
where  a  represents  an  dec- 
tro-tnagnet  wound  with  two 
coils,  the  pole-piece,  of 
which  acts  upon  an  armature, 
K,  fastened  upon  a  frame, 
H  D,  pivoted  at  f.  This  frame 
also  carries  a  brake  wheel 
D,  on  the  axle  of  which  is  fas- 
tened a  small  pinion  c,  and 
brake  lever  n  made  to  grip 
B  by  a  helical  sprin^r  wound 
round  the  axis^  by  which  U 
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IS  attached  to  the  frame  B  o.  The  pinion  o  gears  into  the  larger 
toothed  wheel  li,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a  pinion  c  engaging  with 
the  lack  n  of  the  positive  carbon  rod.  This  rod  carries  a  weight  w, 
which  enables  it  in  descending  to  lift  the  negative  rod  y  tl*  When 
no  current  is  flowing  the  brake  lever  N  rests  on  the  screw  s,  which 
releases  the  brake  wheel  and  allows  the  carbons  to  come  into 
contact  The  current  enters  at  the  positive  terminal  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  figure,  passes  through  the  framework  of  the  lamp  to 
the  rod  V,  and  thence  to  the  positive  carbon.  It  returns  fiom  the 
negative  carbon  by  the  insulated  rod  x  and  flexible  wire  attached 
to  it,  passing  through  the  thick  wire  coil  on  A,  and  from  this  to 
the  negative  terminal.  The  magnet  attracts  k,  raising  the  frame 
HD,'thus  causing  the  lever  n  to  grip  the  brake  wheel  and,  by 
turning  E  and  c,  to  raise  y  and  Ion  cr  x  for  the  purpose  of  separate 
ing  the  c.Tr!)ons  and  forming  the  arc.  As  the  carbons  consume, 
the  diflerencc  of  potentials  at  the  terminals  rises  and  the  current 
in  the  fine  wire  coil  round  a,  which  is  connected  as  a  shunt  to  the 
lamp  terminals,  increases.  This  weakens  the  electro-magnet  a  and 
allows  the  frame  h  d  to  fall  and  the  carbons  to  approach.  When 
the  lever  N  comes  in  contact  wiih  the  screw  s,  the  brake  is  released, 
allowing  the  carbons  to  approach  as  the  consumption  continues. 
If  the  carbons  burn  out,  or  if  from  any  other  cause  the  circuit 
through  them  is  broken,  the  frame  H  D  drops  on  the  contact 
pillar  M  ;  this  completes  the  circuit  from  the  lamp  frame  through 
the  German-silver  resistance  r  to  the  negative  terminal,  thus  pre- 
venting a  break  in  the  conUnuUy  of  the  circuit  when  several  lamps 
arc  joined  in  scries. 

The  Brcckie-Pell  arc  lamp  b  illustrated  in  fig.  263  ;  the  mam 
and  shunt  coils  are  wound  on  separate,  bobbins  fixed  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  main  or  series  coil  being  that  on  the  left  side 
of  the  figure.  The  two  cores  pass  through  the  ends  of,  and 
operate  a  'see<saw'  lever  which  is  pivoted  at  its  centre.  The 
two  carbon*holders  are  connected  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley 
wheel  pivoted  on  the  hose  of  the  lainp-case.  The  upper  or  posi- 
tive holder  is  provided  with  a  rack-rod  which  gears  into  a  pinion ; 
the  spindle  of  this  pinion  works  in  the  frame  of  the  lamp  and 
carries  a  comparatively  large  wheel  having  a  strong  broad  rim» 
against  which  a  brake  in  the  form  of  a  small  leather  roUer  is 
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applied.  The  lever  carrying  this  brake  turns  on  the  weighted  sector- 
shaped  lever.,  which  is  loosely  pivoted  but, moves  solidly  with  the 
brake  wheel,  its  descent  being,  however  liniited  bv  a  stop  ;  the 
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outer  end  of  the  brake-lever  is  connected  wilh  the  link  supported 
by  the  see- taw  lever.  The  action  of  this  mcc^nism  can  be  readily 
underttocd.  On  the  posangc  of  the  currt^nt  the  left-hand  coil 
imittet  its  end  of  the  lever,  applies  the  brake  to  the  wheel,  and  rauen 
the  positive  carbon,  the  neg>ative  carbon  being  caused  to  recede 
at  the  same  time.  The  arc  is  therefore  established.  As  the  are 
l^igthens  and  the  main  current  diminishes^  the  shunt  current 
increases  and  the  other  end  of  the  see-saxr  lever  is  ele%'atcd  : 
consequently  the  brake  lever  is  depressed,  the  brake  wheel  re- 
leased, and  the  carbons  allowed  to  feed  together.  These  reac- 
tions take  place  readily,  the  feed  being  practically  continuous,  and 
a  very  stcn<lv  lij^ht  is  the  result  The  initirl  .".diustment  for  halanc- 
ing  the  c.rlj^n-holdcrH  to  o^Tcratc  with  any  particular  strcngtli,  i.s 
effected  by  means  of  freights.  As  compeared  with  the  majoritj  of 
lamps,  the  mechanism  i-^  simple  and  strong. 

In  fig.  264  is  ilhistratcd  a  form  of  arc  lana[)  dcMscd  by  Mr,  J. 
G.  Statter  for  workshop  use.  The  lettered  prirtion  of  the  app.iratus 
docs  not  form  a  part  of  the  lamp,  but  is  attached  for  experimental 
puqioscs  and  will  be  explained  presently. 

The  lower  carbon  is  fixed,  and  the  upper  one  is  carried  by  a 
rack-rod  wl.itU  engages  with  a  piujon  carried  on  a  horizontal 
spindle.  On  this  sune  spindle,  and  just  behind  the  pinion  in  the 
figure,  is  fixed  :l  l  uge  grooved  wheel  round  which  passes  a.  small 
chain.  One  end  of  the  cliaiu  carries  a  ])eculiarly  shaped  weight, 
and  the  other  end  is  fixed  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  core  of  the 
regubting  solenoid,  seen  to  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  figure.  Fig. 
365  illustrates  this  arrangement  more  clearly,  and  also  gives  a  sec- 
tion of  the  weight  H  is  the  rack>rod  which  carries  the  upper  carbon, 
and  engages  with  the  pinion  ic,  while  L  is  the  large  grooved  wheel, 
on  the  same  spindle  as  K,  round  which  the  dudn  c  paaaei  (mce. 
M  is  the  point  at  which  the  chain  is  fixed  to  the  core  of  the  regulat- 
ing  solenoid.  When  it  is  required  to  separate  the  carbons  and 
strike  the  arc,  the  core  is  sucked  upwards  into  the  solenoid,'  and 
pulling  the  chain  upwards,  causes  the  wheel  L  to  revolve.  This 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  rack  rod  bjr  the  pinion,  on  the  well* 
known  wheel  and  axle  principle,  and  the  upper  carbon  being  lifted 
through  a  small  distance,  the  arc  is  struck.  The  chain  is  prevented 
slipping  round  the  wheel,  by  the  weight  at  its  tower  end.  This 
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weight  is  designed  to  prevent  any  Sudden  jerky  movement  of  the 
rack-rod  :  it  slides  inside  a  brass  tube  Xj  a,nd.  is  made  in  two  parts. 
The  larger  pari  is  cylindrical  m  bhape,  having  a  scnci  of  grooves 
on  th^  ouUidc  (as  in  some  forms  of  high-^peed  pistons),  and  iittin^ 

accuiatdy  ^ride  the  containing 
tube^  The  inner  portion,  v,  to 
whiph  the  chain  it  atuched,  Is  a 
valve  whofe  seating  it  formed  .in 
the  top  of  the*  outer  weight  As 
all  the  niriaces  fit  closely,  the 
compound  weight  cannot  be 
drawn  upwards  quickly,  but'  it 
may  be  lowered  freely,  since  the 
valve  then'  opens  tod  allows,  the 
imprisoned  air  to  escape.  So 
long  as  the  aro  remams  of  the 
proper  length,  the  pull  of  the 
regulating  solenoid  on  its  core 
keeps  the  chain  taut,  and  by  pre» 
venting  the  rotation  of  the  v.heel, 
holds  the  carl)on  in_  ]K)silion, 
.But  when  the  distance  between 
the  carbons  increases  and  it  is 
required  to  feed,  the  current 
through  the  solenoid  decreases  and 
allows  the  core  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  chain  m  to  drop  slightly  ; 
the  weight  then  touches  the 
bottom  of  the  tube;,  and  the  grip  of  the  chain  on  the  wheel  being 
loosened,  the  wheel  is  free  to  mcive,  and  the  carbon  and  nick-rod 
move  downwards  by  their  own  weight  Immediately  the  proper 
Icqgtb  of  arc  is  restored;  the  core  again  pulls  at  u,  lifting  the 
weight  and  fixing  the  wheel  and  rack-rod  in  position  once  more. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  that  the*  feeding  shall  be  as  deli« 
cate  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  the  carbon  must  move  downwards 
veiy  slightly  immediately  the  arc'becomes'even  the  least  trifle  too 
long.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  weight  descends  the 
*mttr  nmtion  reaches  and  rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  brass  tube 
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first.  The  valve  weight  v  is  considenbljthe  lighter  part,  and  has 
a  small  amount  of  free  play  after  the  heavier  part  is  restiqg  on  the 
bottom.  Now  the  weight  of  v  is  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  chain 
to  grip  the  wheel  and  hold  it  in  position,  and  when  thd  lamp  is 
running  under  normal  conditions,  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
weight  acting ;  extremely  light  touches  of  v  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  slacken  the  chain  enough  to  allow  the  whed  to  move  slightly, 
and  a  delicate  feed  is  thus  attained. 

The  lamp  described  is  designed  for  constant  potential  or 
parallel  working,  but  when  it  is  required  for  use  on  the  constant 
current  or  series  system,  the  usual  differential  winding  is  employed, 
the  resistance  of  the  shunt  coil  being  lo*  ohms. 

In  another  type  of  this  lamp,  the  same  feeding  method  is  em- 
ployed, but  a  difTcrent  mode  of  striking  the  arc  is  adopted.  The 
bearings  of  the  brake-wheel  spindle  are  carried  by  a  lever,  one  end 
of  which  is  connected  to  the  core  of  the  regulating  solenoid  ;  the 
rack-rod  is  then  raised  by  the  lever,  without  turning  the  wheel,  to 
strike  the  arc. 

Referring  now  to  the  experiment:^!  apparatus  attached  to  the 
lamp  11  fir^  ^64.  I'his  illustrates  an  arrangement  devised  by  Mr. 
Statter  lor  the  purpose  of  recording  automatically  the  rate  and  regu- 
larity of  the  feeding  of  the  carbons,  a  is  a  drum  revolving  about  a 
vertical  axis,  and  driven  by  a  clock  in  the  case  c,  just  below  a.  One 
complete  revolution  is  made  per  hour.  The  drum  is  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  ordinary  scjvmrcd  paper.  A  light  rigid  arm,  D,  is 
clamped  to  the  rack-rod,  anu  carries  a  pencil  which  is  kept  pressed 
against  the  paper  by  a  iii;ht  spring.  The  distances  on  the  squared 
paper  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  represent  in  fractions  of  an 
inch  the  length  of  carbon  burnt ;  while  one«sixtieth  of  the  distance 
rout.d  th«  circumference  corresponds  of  course  to  one  minute  of 
time.  Before  switching  on  the  current  the  drum  is  given  a  com- 
plete revolution  by  turning  the  nut  c,  and  the  length  of  the  arc 
strudc  is  then  recorded ;  this  appears  as  a  short  vertical  straight 
line  on  the  paper.  The  drum  then  commences  to  rotate,  while 
the  pencil  travels  steadily  downward  with  the  upper  carbon- 
holder.  The  method  is  practical,  and  is  very  useful  for  the  testing 
of  lamps  and  carbons. 

The  Giilcher  lamp  was  designed  for  constant  potential  or 
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parallel  working,  and  has,  therefore,  neither  a  shunt  coil  nor  a  citt« 
out.  It  is  consequently  very  simple  in  constniction,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  the  plan  given  in  fig.  a66,  and  the  elevation  in  fig. 


Fig.  »64. 


267.  The  regulation  of  the  lamp  is  effected  by  an  electro-magnet 
of  the  horse-shoe  type,  e,  which  is  capable  of  rocking  within  certain 
limits,  on  the  centres  c  c. 

On  starting  the  lamp  the  pole  P  attracts  the  iron  rod  r  which 
carries  the  upper  carbon,  and  holds  it  with  a  force  proportional 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  lamp  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  other  pole,  p,,  is  attracted  towards  the  fixed  arma 
tare  a,  and  the  magnet  moving  upwards  carries  the  upper  carbon 
ro4  with  it,  and  thus  strikes  the  arc. 

As  the  carbons  arc  consumed  the  resistance  gradually  in- 
creases, and  the  current  diminishing  at  a  corresponding  rate,  there 
is  less  magnetic  attraction  towards  the  fixed  armature  ;  the  rocking 
niiignct  then  falls  to  its  original  positron  of  rest,  supported  by  the 
sl-'.d  s  (fig.  267),  and  causes  r  to  approach  the  lower  carbon  and 
£0  to  maintain  the  arc,  the  current  strength  being  at  the  same 
time  increased  proportionally. 
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As  the  consumption  of  the  carbons  is  continued  and  the  length' 
of  the  arc  therefore  increased,  the  current  is  again  diminished. 
With  this  diminution  *the  magnetism  is  so  reduced  as  to  allow  the 
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carbon-holder  r  to  slip  until  the  arc  reassumes  its  proper  length, 
and  the  normal  current  is  re-established,  when  the  magnet  is  once 
more  enabled  to  support  the  weight  of  the  rod. 

In  practice  the  rod  is  continually  slipping  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  and  compensating  exactly  for  the  consumption  of  the 
carbons. 

To  avoid  sudden  jciks  in  the  acLign  of  the  rocking  magnet,  a 
magnetic  brake  ^  is  employed,  which  introduces  friction  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ara  The  two  carbon-holders  are 
connected  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  wheel,  so  that  ths  two 
carbons  apinoach  oir  recede  simultaneously. 

The  lamp  is  constructed  in  various  forms,  but  in  all  of  them 
the  same  simplicity  of  parts  is  maintained.  The  globewis  fitted  to 
a  pair  of  sliding  rods  and  can  be  drawn  down  out  of  i&e  way  so 
as  to  eipose  the  caibon-'holdeis  and  iadlitate  the  renewal  of  the 
wbonf. 
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IlfCANDESCENT  LAUPS — PHOTOMETRT. 

It  was  shown  when  discussing  the  Cnrdev/  v'oltmetrr,  tbat  S 
a  current  of  electricity  is  urged  through  a  solid  condvr«^tor,  heat 
is  developed,  and  that  the  amount  of  heat  so  developed  is  pro- 
portional to  the  total  energy  expended  in  the  conductor.  It  was 
also  shown  that  this  energy  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  two 
factors,  viz.,  the  strength  of  the  current  c,  and  the  difference  of 
potential  e  between  the  extremities  of  the  conductor,  necessary  to 
maintain  that  strength — ^or  the  heat  H  developed  is  proportional 
to  £  c  ;  but  by  Ohm's  Law  e=c  r.  therefore  £  c=c^r. 

It  is  manifest  from  these  imj  lc  fonnulrc,  that  the  heat  de- 
veloped varies  dircclly  as  liie  re-istiLiK  c,  and  directly  as  tl'C  square 
of  the  currciix  strength.  It  ma;;  niso  be  sr-ici  to  va;  v  directly 
2.S  Lhe  poteiitu.l  diricrcncc.  If  we  have  ivvo  equal  :ind  unilonn  con- 
ductors A  and  and  maintain  a  potential  difference  at,the  ends  of 
one  of  them,  a,  twice  that  of  the  other,  b,  the  heating  effect  will  be 
quadrupled  ;  for  with  equal  resistances  the  current  strength  will 
also  be  doubled,  and  in  fact  energy  is  being  expended  four  times 
as  fast  in  *A  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  b.  If» 
however,  while  both  conductors  are  of  the  same  length  and  aec< 
tional  area,  the  icpecific  resistance  of  b  is  twice  that  of  a,  and  the 
same  potential  difierence  is  maintained  in  both  of  them,  the  re* 
sistance  of  b  being  twice  that  of  a,  will  halve  the  strength  of  the 
current  flowing  through  b.    Hence  if  in  a.  h  ts  ec»  or  c'li,  then 

in  B,  H=icE  or  2R^^^  ssJc'r.     In  this  case  twice  as  much 

heat  is  developed  and  twice  as  much  energy  is  expended  in  a  as 
compared  with  b.  Again,  if  the  current  in  b  is  made  equal  to 
that  in  A,  by  doubling  the  potential  difference  tn  the  formfir.  then 
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In  A,HsBC  or  c'r,  and  in  b.  Hssec  or  2c'r,  so  that  doubling 
the  reststan<:e  and  keeping  the  current  strength  constant,  doubles 
the  heat  developed  and  causes  twice  the  amount  of  energy  to  be 
expended.  One  great  lesson  is  here  again  enforcedi  viz.,  that  the 
amount  of  eneigy  obtained  in  the  form  of  heat  can  only  equal  and 
never  by  any  possible  means  exceed  the  amount  of  dectrical 
energy  expended  or  absorbed  in  the  conversion. 

The  relation  between  heat  and  temperature  has  already  been 
discussed,  hut  we  must  again  refer  to  it  here,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  T*ct  us  suppose  that  instead  of  employing  a  con- 
ductor of  increased  specific*  resistance,  we  experiment  with  two 
samples  of  the  same  material  and  of  the  same  sectional  area,  but 
that  one  of  them,  n,  is  twice  long  as  a  ;  then  the  resistance  of  d 
will  also  lie  twice  that  of  a,  ami  if  equal  currents  arc  urL^cd  tJiroiif^h 
these  conductors,  the  heat  developed  in  a  will  be  only  half  that 
developed  m  b  ;  but  as  b  is  twice  the  leni^nh  of  a  and  has  therefore 
twice  as  much  matter  in  it,  the  temperature  of  the  two  conductors 
will  be  equal.  Now  when  a  body  is  made  very  ho*  it  becomes 
luminous,  and  the  luminosity  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  its  tem- 
perature. In  this  experiment,  therefore,  the  lempcrature  of  a  and 
B  being  equal,  the  luminosity  will  be  equal,  although  B  absorbs 
twice  as  much  energy  as  a,  because  its  resistance  is  double  Now 
if  the  resistance  of  b  is  made  double  that  of  a  by  halving  its  sec 
tional  area  instead  of  by  doubling  it^  length,  and  equal  currents 
be  urged  through  each  as  before,  w*  still  get  twice  as  much  energy 
absorbed,  and  therdbie  twice  as  much  heat  developed  in  b  as  m 
A.  And  since  the  mass,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  in  b  is  now  only 
half  that  in  a,  equal  quantities  of  heat  would  cause  the  tempera 
ture  of  B  to  be  twice  that  of  a  :  therefore  as  twi'^e  the  amount 
of  heat  ts  developed  in  b,  its  temperature  is  raised  to  four  limcs 
lhat  of  A.  This  clearly  mdtcates  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
work  in  order  to  raise  a  conductor  to  a  very  high  temperature. 
Slated  geneially,  a  large  amount  of  encigy  must  be  expended  on 
a  small  mass  of  matter;  therefore  the  conductor  must  have  a  high 
resistance,  and  in  order  to  keep  its  mass  small  this  high  resistance 
must  be  obtained  by  diminishing  its  sectional  area  rather  than  by 
increasing  Its  length,  and  further,  the  material  choe en  should  be 
one  iriuch  has  a  high  specific  resistance. 
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Men  were  not  long  in  conceiying  the  idea  of  employing  the 
heating  effect  of  a  current  upon  a  contractor  for  illuminating  pur- 
poaca»  and  patents  baaed  upun  this  principle  were  taken  out  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.   But  these  early  efforts  were  one  and  all  of  them 
failures  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  although  some  of  them 
were  identical  with  many  of  those  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
It  was  seen  that  a  conductor  of  high  specific  resistance  was  neces- 
sary, and  this  limited  the  number  of  materials  ayailable.  This 
number  was  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  most  conductors 
either  melt  or  volatilise  at  comparatively  low  temperatures — before, 
in  fact,  the  temperature  of  white  heat  is  attained.    Iron,  which  is 
cheap  and  has  a  high  resistance  and  which  might  therefore  be  con* 
sidcrcd  a  suitable  substance,  unfortunately  melts  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature.    It  is  for  this  reason  useless  as  an  illumi- 
nant.     It  also  oxidises  or  combines  with  the  orj'gen  of  the  nir  ?s 
its  temperature  rises.     German  silver  is  for  similar  reasons  not 
available.     Wc  arc,  indeed,  limited  among  the  metals  to  the 
ex|>ensive  platmum  or  its  alloys,  unless  we  take  into  account  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  with  iridium,  a  most  ex- 
pensive and  very  scarce  metal,  and  which,  if  e<iual  to  the  require- 
ments, could  prol>ably  not  be  procured  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  meet  the  demand.     I'latinum  is  capable  of  being  raised  to  a 
bright  white  heat,  and  can  then  emit  light  of  dazzling  brilliance. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  practically  inoxidisable.  The 
critical  temperature  is,  however,  suddenly  reached  ;  that  is  to  say, 
above  a  certain  point,  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  suffices  to 
produce  liquefaction,  and  therefore  to  cause  a  rupture  and  so  dis- 
connect the  circuit  « It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  resist* 
ance  of  metals  increases  materially  with  an  exaltation  of  tempera- 
ture, &  fiict  which  hastens  the  fracture  of  the  wire.   Efforts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  this  overheating  by  means  of  automatic 
regulators,  which  short-circuit  the  lamp  when  the  current  reaches 
a  certain  predetermined  strength,  and  so  cuts  off  the  current  just 
at  the  moment  that  there  is  a  risk  of  breaking  the  wire.   Some  of 
these  are  clever  laboratory  expedient^  but  nothing  more.  li^  then, 
we  had  been  restricted  to  metallic  conductors,  electric  lighting  by 
incandesrcnrc  would  long  since  have  been  given  up  as  impracti* 
cable.   Carbon,  hovrevcr,  which  is  a  non-metallic  body,  is  a  fairly 
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good  conductor  of  electricity,  although  of  considerably  higher 
Specific  resistance  than  platinum.    A  veiy  remarkable  feature  per- 
taining to  it  is  that  its  resistance  decreases  with  an  Increase  of  tem- 
perature: It  is  a  substance  which  cannot  by  any  ordinary  means  be 
melted  or  Tolatilised  (although  a  temperature  has  been  attained  at 
which  it  becomes  flexible),  so  thap  in  this  respect  it  is  supencr  to 
platinum  or  any  other  of  the  metals.    Tt  however  oxidises  readily 
nhen  heated  in  an  atmosphere  containing  free  oxygen*  such  as  or- 
dinary air.   This  difficulty  was  for  a  long  time  insurmountable, 
although  many  eflbrts  were  made  to  overcome  it.  such  as  placing 
it  under  a  glass  receiver  or  shade,  and  deprivmg  the  enclosed  air 
of  its  oxygen  by  means  of  a  piece  of  phosphorus^  a  substance 
which  oxidises  readily  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.    In  this  case,  the 
carbon  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  remarkably  neutral 
or  mactiye  gas  nitrogen.    But  even  such  en  arrangement  as  this 
was  soon  found  to  be  clums/)  unsatisfactory,  and  in  fact  impracU- 
cable.     Even  supposing  it  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  carbon 
procurable  was  very  defective.    Thin  rods  of  graphite  or  gas-retort 
carbon  such  aa  is  used  in  the  Bunsen  cell,  or  sections  of  the  arttfi- 
dally  prepared  material  such  as  is  used  in  the  I^clanchd  cell,  were 
tried  ;  they  could  not,  however,  be  obtained  of  sufficiently  small 
sectional  area,  and  were  too  irregular  in  structure  to  prove  practi- 
cably usefuL   £frorts  were  also  made,  and  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success,  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  by  placing  the  carbon  in 
the  then  best  obtainable  vacuum.    The  vacua  were  for  a  very  lon^ 
time  hx  from  perfect,  nnd  as  ?  consequence  the  durabiitty  of  the 
carbons  was  very  brief;  but  when  it  was  shown  how  it  was  possible 
to  secure  an  all  but  perfect  vacuum,  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to 
the  idea  of  lighting  by  the  incandescence  of  thin  pcncfls  or.  as  they 
were  subsequently  called,  filaments  of  carbon     Since  then,  the 
real  improvements  that  have  been  made  have  been  inJhe  formation 
and  fixing  of  these  filaments,  which  can  now  be  prepared  from 
almost  any  subsUnce  having  a  latge  proportion  of  carbon  in  its 
comix>8ition.    As  organic  substances  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
carbon,  and  as  these  substances  can  generally  be  decomposed  some- 
what readily,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  form  the  basis  from 
which  the  f.laments  arc  mar.-lifacturcd.    Filaments  as  they  are  now 
made,  can  be  divided  into  two  cUssesi  (i)  those  in  which  the  abrous 
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structure  of  the  caibonaceous  body  is  xeuine^  and  -(t)  those  in 
which  the  original  or  oiganic  structure  is  altogether  destroyed 
during  the  process  of  manufacture^  and  the  material  xendered 
thoroughly  homogeneous.  To  the  first  dass  belongs  the  Edison 
lamp^  atid  to  the  second*  dassi  the  lamps  of  Swan  and  the  majority 
of  other  inventors.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Edison  asserted  in 
hispatentthat  to  give  the  carbon  the  highest  possible  resistance  and 
the  smallest  tendency  to  disintegration,  it  should  retain  its  structu- 
ral character,  and  that  such  caibons  alone  possess  these  qualideib 
qualities  which  are  impaired  by  any  treatment  tending  to  fiU  up 
the  cells  or  pores  wirh  unstructural  carbon,  or  to  increase  the  den- 
sity or  alter  the  resistance  of  the  fibre.  Swan,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  the  structure  of  the  material  should  be  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  carbon  filament  made  as  dense  as  possible. 
Although  good  and  efficient  lamps  can  be  manufactured  on  either 
of  these  principles,  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  latter  or 
homogeneous  filament  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

In  attempting  to  deal  more  specifically  with  the  manufacture  of 
incandescent  lamp?,  wc  arc  met  v.'ith  two  serious  difficulties  :  the 
first  is  due  to  the  enormous  number  of  processes  which  have 
been  introduced,  but  to  the  great  majority  of  v/hich  the  limits  and 
purpose  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  refer.  Legal  decisions 
which  have  been  given  in  recent  actions  between  the  various 
makers,  have  however  considerably  reduced  the  number  and 
variety  of  processes  actually  in  use.  The  second  difficulty  arises 
really  from  u  kind  of  jealous  fear,  for  the  practical  makers  of  lamps 
regard  their  methods  as  secrets  which  it  is  their  bounden  duty 
t6  keep  religiou  ly  to  themsaives. 

It  might  have  1;  x*n  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  aid 
that  the  chief  desaJur.^ta  m  r.  jrood  lamp  arc,  (:}  tluU  ihc  iil-iir.ciit 
shall  be  scaled  in  an  airli  On  \  ::cuous  glass  vessel  ;  (i)  that  efficient 
means  shall  be  provided  lor  coaQcci.ing  ihc  iV.  iment  with  the  ex- 
ternal circuit ;  (3)  that  the  filament  shall  oiVer  considerable  resist- 
ance ;  (4)  that  it  shall  have  a  small  mass,  so  that  its  temperature 
shall  be  raised  as  much  as  possible  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat ; 

(5)  that  it  shall  be  durable  at  high  temperatwes  m  a  vacuum  ;  and 

(6)  that  the  lamp  shall  be  capable  of  being  manufactured  at  a  small 
cost,  and  of  any  desired  <fimenstons  or  raristance.  At  present  it 
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is  the  last  of  tKese  teqtiirements  which  gyves  the  greatest  trouble 
in  meeting,  becatise  a  slight  variation  either  in  the  thickness  or 
sectional  area,  or  in  theammmt  of  radiating  suHace  of  the  filament, 
causes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  luminosity. 

The  filament  in  the  Swan  lamp  is  made  eithec  direct  from 
cotton  thread,  or  from  a  thread  formed  by  squirting  a  solution 
of  cellulose  through  a  fine  nozde  at  high  pressure  cellulose  being 
the  chief  constituent  of  such  vegetable  substances  as  cotton,  linen, 
paper,  &c.  The  first  process  with  the  cotton  is  that  of  parch- 
mentising  it  This  is  no  secret,  the  method  adopted  being  the 
same  as  that  for  making  ordinary  parchment  paper.  A  solution 
of  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  part  of  water  having  been 
prepared,  the  cotton  thread  (which  should  be  of  a  loose  texture 
such  as  knitting  or  crochet  cotton)  is  wound  on  a  drum,  from 
which  it  is  passed  slowly  through  the  acid  solution.  During  the 
passage  the  acid  acts  on  the  fibres  and  gradually  destroys  their 
molecular  structure,  partially  dissolving  the  material,  and  convert* 
ing  it  into  a  gelatinous  semi-transparent  state,  as  cellulose,  having 
a  chemical  composition  of  CcH,o0.v  Having  been  brought  to 
this  condition  it  is  pns?ed  over  freely  revolving  rollers  or  pulleys 
into  a  Ixith  of  running  v.-ater,  where  it  is  slowly  and  unifonnly 
wound  on  to  a  large  perforated  metallic  drum  d^i^cn  by  ma- 
chinery. When  the  drum  is  covered  it  is  removed  and  placed 
in  another  water  bath,  to  ensure  a  thorough  washing.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  every  particle  of  acid  should  be  removed, 
for  were  any  left  behind,  it  would  on  drying  destroy  the  thread 
by  di  solving  it.  After  being  thus  thoroughly  washed  the  drum 
is  Tc;viOved  from  the  water  and  placed  aside,  to  allow  the  thread 
to  dry.  When  first  placed  in  the  washing  bath  it  gradually 
loses  its  transparency,  becoming  white  and  opaque.  But  on 
drying,  it  returns  to  the  transparent  state,  with  the  additional 
property  of  being  remarkably  tough,  becoming  a  horny  thread, 
with  every  trace  of  the  original  twist  destroyed. 

This  process  can  be  carried  out  in  a  small  way,  and  is  very 
'instructive.  A  piece  of  knitting  cotton  is  wound  round  a  piece  of 
glass,  or  better  still,  round  a  frame  made  of  pieces  of  glass  rod.  It 
is  then  dipped  into  the  acid  solution  of  the  proportions  above 
mentioned.  The  process  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  the 
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action  has  been  of  just  sufficient  duration,  but  not  lasting  too  long, 
the  change  from  the  fibrous  to  the  homogeneous  state  will  be 
readily  seen.  It  should  then  be  placed  in  water,  well  washed  and 
dried.  The  drying  is  best  performed  by  stretching  the  thread 
gently  in  a  straight  line,  or  if  too  lengthy,  over  a  series  of 
pulleys.  If  the  thread  is  left  in  the  add  too  long,  the  solu* 
tion  is  carried  too  far  and  the  thread  weakened,  so  much  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  bear  its  own  weight  even  in  a  length  of  a  few  inches. 
The  same  thing  happens  if  the  thread  on  being  removed  from  the 
acid  ia  placed  on  a  plate  or  piece  of  glass,  instead  of  being  at 
once  immersed  in  the  water ;  the  acid  remaining  in  the  thread 
completes  the  dissolving  process  and  liquefaction  ensues.  It  is 
possible  to  remove  the  thread  from  the  add  too  soon,  the  defect 
then  being  that  the  destruction  of  its  fibrous  character  is  only 
partly  performed. 

The  thread  having  dried,  it  is  next  cut  to  a  uniform  gauge 
throughout,  which  is  done  by  drawing  it  through  a  series  of  jewel 
dies  decreasing  slowly  in  diameter.    It  is  then  bubjected  to  the 
process  of  *  carbonising,'  or  converting  it  into  a  solid  carbon  fila- 
ment.    The  thread  is  first  wound  on  a  frame  consisting  of  two 
found  caibon  or  porcelain  rods  kept  in  position  b)  being  fixed 
into  holes  in  two  side-pieces.    The  round  rods  arc  sufficiently  fiir 
apart  to  make  each  bend  of  the  thread  correspond  to  one  filament, 
for  it  is  in  the  process  of  carboni5;ing  that  the  filament  is  definitely 
shaped.   In  order  to  make  the  loop,  which  was  at  one  time  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Swan  filament,  the  thread  is  turned 
twice  round  one  of  the  carbon  rods  in  the  frame  before  passing  to 
the  other  rod.    One  object  of  this  formation  is  to  get  a  long  fila- 
ment in  a  comparatively  small  bulb.    The  frame  having  been 
filled,  pieces  of  cardboard  are  placed  on  its  sides  or  faces  to  prevent 
accidental  ininry  to  the  threads,  the  v.-holc  bcint^  then  ;vr?-p|icd 
round  with  pajier.     A  number  of  such  parcels  is  placed  in  .i  cru- 
cible or  cnst  iron  box,  until  the  vessel  is  nearly  full.  T'owdered 
cliarcoal  iiaving  been  shaken  over  the  contents  to  fill  \ip  an;,  [jaccs 
that  may  have  been  left,  the  lid  is  placed  in  ix>sition,  and  an  air- 
tight  joint  made  with  a  little  fireclay.    As  the  powdered  charcoal 
gets  hot  it  absorbs  any  free  oxygen  that  may  ho  in  the  crjcible 
and  prevents  any  getting  to  the  filaments ;  were  It  to  do  so,  ii 
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would  speedily  destroy  them.  The  crucible  being  thus  prepared, 
is  placed  in  a  suitable  furnace  and  raised  slowly  to  a  white  heat. 
The  gradual  increase  of  temperature  is  important  in  determinmg 
the  shapeliness  of  the  filament.  Too  rapid  an  increase  in  tem- 
perature would  alter  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  and  cause  the 
threads  to  sag,  so  that  the  form  of  the  filaments  would  be  more  or 
less  distorted.  The  high  temperature  is  necessary  to  render  the 
carbon  hard  and  durable,  to  increase  its  conductiviiy,  and  to  reduce 
its  capacity  for  holding  atmospheric  and  other  gases  within  its 
pores.  This  last-mentioned  feature  is  ndt  only  intercstmg,  but  it 
is  also  fraught  with  the  utmost  importance.  All  substances  are 
more  or  less  porous,  and  have  the  power  in  varying  degrees  of 
holding  gaseous  particles  within  those  pores,  a  power  or  property 
known  as  occlusion.  As  the  temperature  of  a  body  rises  these 
gaseous  particles  expand  and  force  themselves  through  the  sub- 
stance, frt'quently  causing  minute  fissures  ;  with  some  substances 
which  do  not  licjucfy,  such  as  carbon  in  its  ordinary  form,  this 
power  of  occluding  gases  returns  with  a  resumption  of  the  normal 
temperature.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  nature  of  the 
carbon  should  be  so  altered  lo  prevent  this  takmg  j)lace.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  thorough  carbonisation  at  a  high  temperature. 

This  alteration  in  character  of  the  carbon  is  continued  in 
the  next  process,  which  is  that  of  'flashing.'  ]>cforc  proceeding 
with  this  process,  however,  the  filaments  arc  cut  to  about  the 
il  ircd  length,  sufticicnt  margin  being  allowed  for  making  conner- 
lion  with  the  platinum  wires,  which  j-vass  through  t!ae  bulb  to  the 
external  circuit.  The  hiamcnt  is  then  held  b)'  a  pair  of  clips 
connected  with  suitable  terminals,  by  mcnns  of  which  a  d)  namo. 
or  better  still,  a  battery  of  secondary  cells,  can  be  joined  on.  The 
suspended  filament  is  then  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  some 
hydro-carbon,  more  generally  ordinary  coal-gas  (which  is  rich  m 
carbon),  and  traversed  by  brief  currents  sufficiently  strong  to  raise 
it,  or  portions  of  it,  to  a  white  heat.  The  effect  of  this  process  is  to 
partially  decompose  the  gas,  which  is  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  to  cause  a  deposition  of  carbon  particles  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  filament.  Should  there  be,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
any  inequality  in  the  filament,  causing  a  variation  in  its  resistance, 
one  portion  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than  another. 
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and  upon  this  hotter  section  a  greater  deposit  of  carbon  will  take 
place     The  flashing  process  is  therefore  continued  until  the 
carbon  assumes  a  uniform  temperature,  ihat  is  to  say,  until  it 
becomes  uniformly  luminous  throughout    The  process  also.serves 
to  reduce  the  power  of  occluding  gases  in  the  interstices  between 
the  particles.    The  filament  is  next  placed  in  an  exhausted 
leceiver,  and  a  continaoiis  cuixent  passed  through  it,  the  result 
being  that  the  carbon  is  hardened,  the  conductivity  increased,  and 
the  power  of  occlusion  eventually  destroyed ;  but  to  bring  about 
these  results  the  temperature  must'  be  rai^  to  a  white  heat,  the 
current  being  maintained  until  the  resbtance  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  required  limit  The  final  flashing  may,  however,  be  reserved 
until  the  filament  is  fixed  in  the  bulb  and  ready  fi>r  finishing  o£ 
Platinum  wires  are  always  employed  in  mounting  the  filaments,  as 
it  is  the  only  metal  which  has  a  coefficient  of  expansion  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  g^ass ;  that  is  to  say,  it  expands  or  contracts  with 
variations  of  temperature  at  almost  exactly  the  same  rate  as  glass, 
so  that  it  can  be  fused  into  that  material  without  any  risk  of  its 
subsequently  fracturing  the  gloss  on  cooling.    The  wires  are  fi<st 
fused  along  the  sides  of  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod,  or  have  a  little 
molten  glass  twisted  round  them  while  they  are  held  in  position. 
In  the  former  case,  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  is  fused  over  the  rod, 
thereby  encasing  the  wires  for  a  portion  of  their  length.  The 
connection  with  the  carbon  is  made  by  flattening  out  the  end?  of 
the  wires  into  minute  plates,  which  are  then  bent  gently  round  the 
ends  of  the  filament,  to  which  they  are  fixed  with  carbonaceous 
cement.    The  joint  is  completed  by  carbonising  the  cement  by 
means  of  a  strong  current  sent  through  it.    Instead  of  using  the 
cement,  the  joints  are  sometimes  perfected  by  immersion  in  a 
hydro-carbon  liquid  or  gas,  the  filament  being  short-circuited  and 
the  joints  raised  to  incandescence  by  a  srrong  current,  causing  a 
decomposition  of  the   hydro-carbon,  and  a  deposition  of  the 
carbon  upon  the  joints.    There  are  several  other  methods  of 
mounting,  but  they  are  mostly  based  upon  or  are  iiiudiiications  of 
those  above  described. 

The  next  process  is  that  for  exhausting  the  bulb  of  its  coo* 
tained  air  and  moisture.  This  has  to  be  performed  carefully, 
and  it  1$  bete  that  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  are  met  with. 
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The  vacuuin  obtainable  in  an  ordinary  mechanical  air-pump  is, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  far  from  perfect,  and  utelesv  for  the 
purpose.  There  aie^'howcrer,  two  types  of  mercurial  air-pump« 
which  are  so  far  superior  to  the  mechanical  form  that  they  can 
prodtt^  even  higher  vacua  than  are  actually  required  for  lamp- 
making.  It  of  course,  well  known  that  if  a  long  glas«  tube, 
say  36  inches  long,  sealed  at  one  end,  is  filled  vrith  mcccury  «ad 
then  inverted  with  its  open 
end  under  the  surface  of 
mercury  contained  in  a 
basin  or  other  convenient 
vessel,  tho  liquid  metal  in 
the  tube  will  sink  until  its 
surface  is  about  30  inches 
above  that  of  the  mercury 
in  the  basin — until,  in  fact, 
just  a  sufficient  height  of 
mercury  is  left  in  the  tube 
to  bala-ncc  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  mercury 
outside.  It  follows  that 
the  space  in  the  tube  above 
the  level  of  the  metal  is  a 
more  or  less  perfect  va- 
cuum, and  it  is  gencrr.lly 
known  as  a  Torricellian 
vacuum,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Torricelli  was  the  first 
to  perform  the  experiment. 

The  Geissler  pump,  al- 
though but  a  modification 
of  the  Torricellian  appa- 
ratus, is  an  instrument  of 
incalculable  value.  A  labo- 
ratory form  of  this  pump  is 
illustrated  in  fig.  268.  a  is 
a  glass  vessel  or  re«:3rvoir  which  is  connectsd  by  a  piece  of  flexible 
tubing,  c,  with  a  barometer  lube,  T,  terminating,  at  its  up^cr  cx 
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tremity,  m  a  glass  reservoir,  d,  which  may  be  called  the  pump- 
head  I'he  biter  reser\oir  is  connected  to  a  thrcc-way  tap,  w,  of 
which  enlarged  views  arc  given  at  x  v  z.  When  tiiit  tap  is  turned, 
as  at  z,  communication  between  b  and  the  outer  air  at  o  is  esta- 
blished, an  additional  ordinary  tap  being,  however,  interposed  at«r. 
When  m  is  turned  off,  as  at  \,  communication  with  the  outer  air  is 
shut  off ;  but  if « IS  turned  into  the  position  shown  at  x,  the  pump- 
head  IS  connected  to  the  tube  which  leads  into  the  diying  tube  tf, 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  receiver  or  other  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted 18  connected  to  the  tuber,  which  also  leads  into  the  drying 
tube.  ^  small  manometer  or  pressure  gauge,  /,  also  communicates 
with  tf,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion  obtained. 
The  reservoir,  a,  has  a  cord  attached  to  it,  which,  passing  over  the 
pulley,  0,  IS  fixed  to  the  dram,  ^.  By  means  of  the  handle  attached 
to  this  dram,  the  reservoir  can  be  raised  or  lowered  through  a 
distance  of  nearly  4  feet. 

If  now  A  is  placed  at  the  top  of  its  range,  the  taps  ind  m. 
being  open  as  at  z,  the  mercury  on  being  poured  in  will  fall  down 
the  tube  C  and  rise  in  t  until  the  pump-head,  b,  is  full,  or  until  the 
mercury  columns  in  the  two  tubes  are  balanced.  The  air  in  t 
and  D  will,  of  course,  be  expelled  at  v  as  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
tube.  Supposing  tlie  taps  to  be  next  turned  so  n^*^  to  shut  oft 
communication  with  the  outer  air  and  connect  B  with  the  receiver 
or  incandescent  lamp  bulb  which  is  to  be  exhausted,  and  then 
the  reservoir,  a,  to  be  lowered  sufficiently,  the  mercury  will  flow 
out  of  A  and  down  t  until  it  is  ju^t  balanced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  tlie  mercury  in  a.  The  air  in  the  receiver 
or  bulb  then  expands  uniformly  so  as  to  occupy  the  space  in  the 
pump-head  and  tube  above  the  mercury.  The  tap  n  a^^ain 
turned  so  as  to  shut  off  the  receiver.  On  raising  the  reservoir, 
A,  the  mercury  again  rises  into  n,  and  the  taps  being  turned  so  as 
to  open  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  the  contained  air  is 
driven  out.  This  done,  //  is  once  mote  turned  so  as  to  open  com- 
munication between  the  receiver  and  d,  and  cause  th  j  air  left  in 
the  receiver  to  again  expand  when  a  is  lowere^.  This  air  is  m  its 
turn  exfieUed,  and  the  process  repeated.  The  operation  is  ob\  ic>usly 
a  very  slow  one,  although  it.  is  po&siblc  with  this  apparatus  to  obtain 
very  high  vacuo. 
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The  other  type  of  mercurial  pump  to  which  we  have  refened 
is  the  Spmgel,  the  ftindamental  principle  of  which  is  'Uastmted 
in  fig.  269.  It  consists  of  a  stout  glass  tube^  r  if,  39  Oi  40  inches 
longi  with  a  branch  %  con- 
nected to  the  vessel  r  to  be 
exhausted.  A  large  iunnel- 
shaped  reservoir,  supported 
by  a  stand,  is  connected  to 

by  means  of  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing,  the  size 
of  the  channel  through  it 
being  adjusted  by  means  of  a 
pinch-cock.  The  lower  end 
oi  c  d  dips  below  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  flask  B, 
which  is  furnished  with  a 
spout  a  little  higher  than  the 
bottom  of  (d^  in  order  to 
allow  the  mercury  to  pass  out 
into  the  reservoir,  h.  The 
pinch-cock  is  so  adjusted  as 
only  to  allow  the  mercury  to 
pr.ss  down  the  shaft  a  drop  at 
a  time.  Each  drop  constitutes 
a  plug  or  piston  which  fits 
closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass  and  in  its  descent  drives 
before  it  any  air  that  may 
happen  to  separate  it  from 
the  drop  beneath  it.  The 
shaft  c  d  '\^  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  barometer,  so  that  the  drops  of  mercury  accumulate 
until  a  column  is  formed  about  30  inches  high,  the  actual  height 
depending  upon  Ljic  counter-pressure  of  the  outer  air  at  the 
time  being.  Hence  the  distance  which  the  mercury  pistons  ulti- 
mately fall  is  only  9  or  10  inches  It  will  be  evident  that  as 
the  drops  fall,  and  tend  to  establish  a  vacuum  above  them,  the 
air  in  R  expands  and  pan  of  it  occupies  this  otherwise  vacuous 
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(pace.  Consequently  as  each  piston  passes  the  junction  of  the 
air  is  swept  out  little  by  little  until  finally  a  very  good  vacuum  is 
obtained  in  R.  Whetl  the  degree  of  rarefiiction  becomes  consider- 
able,  the  pistons  fall  smartly  upon  the  column  of  mercury  and 
give  out  a  distinct  metallic  ringing  sound.  This  hammering  fre- 
quently sets  up  such  strong  vibrations  as  to  fracture  the  glass ; 
and  it  is  this  which  really  limits  the  length  of  the  shaft  As  the 
mer<:ury  falls  on  the  barometric  columh,  an  equal  quantity  is,  of 
course,  driven  out  at  the  lower  end,  carrying  with  it,  also,  the 
bubbles  of  air  which  separate  the  little  plugs.  The  mercury 
collected  in  H  is  replaced  in  A  as  necessity  arises.  This  process 
is  also  very  long  and  tedious. 

The  exhaustion  can  be  materially  hastened  by  employing  a 
good  mechanical  air>pump  to  exhaust  the  system  as  far  as  pos- 
sible  by  mechanical  means,  the  process  being  afterwards  com- 
pleted with  the  mercury  pump.  A  simple  barometer  gauge  can 
also  be  used  to  indicate,  by  the  height  of  its  contained  mercury, 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  obtained. 

These  are  the  two  systems  of  pumps  upon  which  the  appa* 
ratus  actually  employed  in  exhausting  incandescent  lamp  bulbs  is 
based.  These  simple  forms  are,  however,  open  to  many  serious 
objections.  A  film  of  air  always  attaches  itself  to  the  surface 
of  glass,  and  at  times  some  difficulty  is  encountered  in  getting 
rid  of  it.  Air  is  also  supposed  to  be  confined  in  the  mercury 
itself,  but  there  is  some  doubt  on  this  point  To  get  rid  of  other 
impurities  the  mercury  should  always  be  distilled,  and  never 
allowed  to  get  dirty  by  contact  with  brass  or  any  other  substance 
which  it  is  likely  to  attack.  Ordinary  air  always  contains  more  or 
less  moisture,  and  to  get  rid  of  this  the  air  as  it  is  exhausted  from 
the  lamp  bulb  is  made  to  pass  through  sulphuric  acid  or  phos- 
phoric anhydride  in  order  to  dry  it  l)efore  it  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  pump.  Grease  used  for  lubricating  taps  is  also  injurious  for 
similar  reasons*  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  Taps  them- 
selves are  serious  offenders.  No  matter  how  perfectly  they  are 
made,  they  must  allow  some  air  to  enter  t^e  pump,  more  especi- 
ally when  high  vacua  are  obtained,  and  when,  therefore,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  outer  air  on  the  tap  is  very  con  sidcrrible.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty,  taps  are  now  superseded  in  the  essential  portions 
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of  the  pump  by  small  g1acs  valves  moving  up  and  down  in  the 
pump  P9  the  mercury  rises  and  falls.  Their  ends  arc  ground  to 
fit  the  seating,  the  pas&age  being  effectually  sealed  by  a  small 
ring  of  mercury  which  is  retained  as  ihe  valve  drops  into  position. 
One  of  these  valves  is  shown  at  d  in  fig.  272. 

But  mercur}',  like  other  bodies,  is  more  or  less  volatile,  and 
when  the  exhau.sLioa  in  the  pump  is  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  exceedingly  small  pressure  on  tlic  mercury  surface 
pcrnuis  vaporisation  to  lake  place.  Althouc;h  the  degree  of 
exliaiistion  of  incandescent  lamp  bulbs  is  conip.ii.aively  low,  and 
not  sufficient  to  cause  any  considerable  amount  of  vaporisation, 
it  may  be  interestmg  to  mention  a  device  by  Mr.  Crookes  for 
keeping  the  vapour  out  of  the  receiver  to  be  exhausted.  Between 
the  receiver  and  the  pump  he  placed  a  long  tube  containing  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  little  iodine,  on  each  side  of  which  was  placed 
powdered  sulphur*  The  mercury  vapour  was  arrested  by  the 
iodine  and  converted  into  solid  iodide  of  mercury  The  iodine, 
which  is  itself  volatile,  was  prevented  by  the  sulphur  from  getting 
out  of  the  tube  either  way,  by  its  conversion  into  iodide  of  sulphur. 
But  there  was  also  a  risk  of  the  sulphur  getting  out  of  the  tube, 
and  this  was  prevented  by  fdacing  in  its  path  powdered  silver, 
which,  combining  with  sulphur  vapour,  would  form  sulphide  of 
silver.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  any  mercury 
passing  into  the  receiver,  which  would,  therefore,  contain  nothing 
bat  the  exceedingly  minute  residuum  of  air. 

One  of  the  most  practical  forms  of  pump  is  that  of  Mr. 
Gimingham,  the  factory  type  of  which  is  illustrated  in  fig.  370, 
A  huge  vessel,  a,  is  employed  to  supply  several  pumps,  the  flow  of 
merciuy  through  each  pump  being  regulated  by  the  tap,  B.  The 
mercury  is  driven  up  the  tube  D  and  enters  the  pump-head  at  e, 
where  the  drops  are  divided  between  five  Sprengel  fall-tubes, 
carrying  with  them  the  air  from  the  lamp  bulb  attached  to  R, 
which  on  its  way  to  the  pump  passes  through  the  horizontal  drying 
tube  8.  The  mercury  plugs  fall  into  the  reservoir  F,  whence  the 
metal  is  lifted  by  a  force-pump  into  a  again.  But  as  the  mercury 
is  very  liable  to  carry  with  it  minute  air-bubbles,  which  would  be 
given  up  in  the  pump  and  impair  the  vacuum,  some  device  be- 
oomes  necessary  for  arresting  these  atmospheric  particles.  The 
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bubbles  iisua]]j  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
slide  upwards  with  the  mercury.  This  fact  permits  the  adoption 
of  a  very  simple  but  effectual  form  of  *  air-trap^'  as  shown  near  the 

^  top  of  the  tube  fib  The 

tube  as  at  this  point 
enlaiged  to  a  bulbi 
through  the  top  of 
which  is  fused  the  tube 
leading  to  e.  This  inner 
tube  is  open  at  its 
lower  end,  which  is  dear 
of  the  outer  tube,  so 
that  the  mercury  on 
rising  passes  freely 
through  it  on  its  way  to 
the  pump,  while  the  air- 
bubbles  continue  their 
course  along  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  and  are 
consequently  arrested  or 
trapped  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bulb. 

A  more  elaborate 
form  of  the  same  pump 
u  shown  in  fig.  271,  for 
which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  supply  vessel  a 
communicates  by  a  long 
flexible  tube  with  a 
forked  tube  c.  The 
tube  on  the  left,  which 
is  cojiUoUed  by  the 
pinch-cock  r,  le^idi  Lhrough  tv,o  air-tra{rc,  n,  m,  to  a  McIv<:od 
pres-suic  gauge,  an  appliance  ubcd  for  mtasunng  the  pressure  in 
very  high  vacua  where  the  ordinar)'  means  of  measurement  are  not 
available.   The  process  consists  in  compressing  a  large  but  known 
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volume  of  the  rare- 
fied air  into  a  com- 
paratively small  space 
also  of  known  dimen- 
sions, and  then  mea- 
suring the  pressure 
under  the  altered 
conditions.  The  tube 
on  the  right,  con- 
trolled by  the  pinch- 
cock  leads  through 
the  ftk- traps  A,  i 
to  the  pump-head, 
where  the  mercury 
diTidet  between,  the 
five  fiin-tnbes,  which 
are  abom  39  inches 
long,  and  which  dis- 
charge  into  the  capa- 
cious reservoir  shown 
at  the  bottom.  The 
tube  /  is  the  exhaust 
tube^  having  three 
branches^  one,  x, 
leading  to  the 
McLeod  gauge,  ano- 
ther, 4  to  ^  \iiixo- 
metric  gauge,  v,  and 
another  through  the 
drying  and  absorb- 
ing tubes,  X  and  y\ 
to  the  lamp  bulb. 
A  comparison  baro- 
meter is  placed  at  w. 
The  supply  vessel  a 
is  lowered  from  time 
to  time  and  commu- 
nication established 
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with  the  collecting  vessel  so  as  to  allow  the  mercury  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  pump  to  refill  it.  In  experimenting  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  count  the  number  of  times  this  vessel  is  raised  ; 
this  is  done  automatically  by  the  tubes  d  e  and  //  >Yith  the  aid  of  a 
few  leaden  sho^  one  shot  being  made  to  fall  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  tube  every  time  the  vessel  a  is  raised.  Mr.  Gimingham  has 
experimented  very  extensively  with  mercurial  pumps,  and  finds 
that  39  inches  is  the  best  length  for  the  fall-tube.  He  says  that 
*  An  experiment  recorded  in  my  note>book  with  a  iive-falUtube 
pump  whose  tubes  were  at  first  made  33  inches  long,  and  then  were 
lengthened  to  39  inches  by  sealing  pieces  to  their  lower  ends,  shows 
that  by  passing  the  same  quantity  of  mercury  through  at  the  same 
rate,  a  certain  globe  was  exhausted  in  the  first  case  to  50  mm. 
pressure,  and  in  the  second  to  i  mm.,  showing  a  great  increase  ih 
the  rate  of  exhaustion,  due  to  the  extra  6  inches  of  fall^tube.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  be  made  of  a  greater  length  than  ^9  inches  the  fall 
of  the  mercury  at  the  high  exhaustion  causes  such  severe  hammer- 
ing that  the  tubes  are  liable  to  be  fractured.' 

From  other  experiments  he  deduced  that  in  the  higher  stages 
of  the  exhaustion,  the  air  particles^  instead  of  being  swept  out  by 
the  pistons,  are  taken  out  by  a  process  of  entanglement  with  the 
mercury. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  invented  an  exceedingly  simple  and  useful 
pump  (iig.  272).  It  consists  of  a  bulb,  a,  on  a  long  shaft,  c.  which 
passes  through  an  air-tight  stopper  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  D.  The  bulb  is  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top,  and  the  tube 
is  enlarged  into  a  little  bulb  at  c.  It  is  again  contracted  where  it 
joins  the  valve  tube  n.  From  the  top  of  d  there  is  a  tube  to  the 
globe  K  communicating  with  the  tube  p,  which  jtcrves  for  a 
number  of  pumps  and  in  which  a  vacuum  is  maintained  by  a 
mechanical  pump,  h  leads  to  the  drying  tube  I,  and  J  to  the 
branch  tube  on  which  the  lamps  are  sealed.  The  pump  is  started 
by  opening  the  tap  i ,  but  the  bent  tube  leading  into  the  globe 
is  drawn  very  fine  so  thrtt  the  exhaustion  takes  place  gradually* 
The  bending  in  this  tube  prevents  any  glubulcs  of  meccury  that 
may  be  drawn  over  into  e  from  gelling  into  the  vacuum  tube  F. 
When  the  vacuum  ;n  the  pump  and  lam)>s  has  been  brought  to 
about  half  an  inch,  communication Uvith  f  is  cut  off  by  turning  the 
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lap  u  and  fhe  tap  K  it  opened,  and  a  higher  vacvuin  developed 
bj  nibjccting  the  mercury  in  B  to  altematione     ordinary  atmo- 
spheric, and  high  sir  pressure. 
The  height  of  the  mercury 
shown  in  the  shaft  o  is  that 
due  to  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheiic  pressure  in     to  that 
when  the  higli-pressure  air 
descends  through     the  mer- 
cury Is  driven  past  the  open- 
ing oT  ihe  tube  r,  through  the 
bulb  or  pump-head  A,  through 
c  and  half  way  up  the  tube  d. 
The  extra  pressure  being  now 
removed  from  b»  die  mercury 
descends,  the  valve  in  o  dosing 
the  opening  into  c  before  it 
has  all  fallen  so  that  the  valve 
is  sealed  by  the  mercury.  The 
mercury  continues  to  fall  till 
it  reaches  the  level  c,  whence 
a  further  exhaustion  by  expan- 
sion from  the  lamp  bulbs  takes 
place.    This  small  quantity  of 
air  is  In  its  turn  espeUed«  and 
the  Geissler  action  continued 
until  the  necessary  degree  of 
exhaustion  hxu  been  obtained. 
The  little  bulb  c  is  introduced 
to  prevent  tiic  merctiry  Tiding 
and  hittit^g  the  va]\-c  srnarUy 
when     the     exiuiui-tion  ap- 
proaches completion.  Were 
h  allowed  to  do  so  the  air 
moul<i     proljably    be  driven 
agains!;  Uic  side  oi  ilic  gla^s 
and  s'Jek  there.     It  vn'll  be 
cvi  Jcnt  that,  as  tht  pasn-ges  both  above  and  below  p  arc  exhausted, 
a  very  stnall  pressure  will  suffice  to  raise  Che  valve. 
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Reverting  to  fig.  269,  it  will  be  n;)p:ircnt  that  if  the  atmospheric 
pressure  in  b  is  reduced  the  mercury  culumn  in  the  shaft  c d  will 
be  shortened,  whence  :x  shorter  shaft  will  suffice.  In  pumps  of 
this  pattern  recently  devised  by  Mr.  Steam,  there  arc  three  fall- 
tubes,  each  10  inches  long,  completely  enclosed  in  a  partially 
exhausted  chamber. 

Such  pumps  are  finding  considerable  favour,  but  they  intio* 
duce  a  further  risk,  for,  if  anything  happens  to  interfere  with 
the  partial  vacuum,  the  mercury  will  be  driven  up  with  consider* 
able  force  and  get  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  pump,  possibly 
breaking  it. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  hea^t  portions  of  the 
mercury  pump  with  a  view  to  hastening  its  action,  and  pumps  have 
been  constructed  to  suit  this  purpose,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  met  with  much  success  in  practice.  Vacua  can  now  be 
obtained  far  in  ad\*ance  of  the  actual  requirements,  the  most 
perfect  vacua  being  developed  by  the  absorption  of  the  residual 
gas  after  the  exhaustion  has  been  pushed  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
mercuiy  pump.  This  is  done  either  mechanically  or  by  using 
some  substance  with  which  the  air  particles  combine  chemically. 
Dewar  has  produced  a  %'acuum,  which  he  estimates  at  of  a 
millimetre,  by  heating  charcoal  to  redness  in  the  vessel  exhausted 
by  the  Sprengcl  pump. 

Mr.  ^V.  Crookes  says  he  has  obtained  a  vacuum  of  one^hundredth 
of  a  millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  which  is  equivalent  to  onc-tcnth 
of  an  inch  at  the  top  of  a  barometer  tube  200  miles  in  height. 
That  w  ould  appear  to  be  an  almost  perfect  vacuum  ;  but  such  is 
the  smallness  of  the  molecules  of  matter,  that,  were  a  small  tube 
containing  a  centimetre  of  air  exhausted  to  that  extent,  there  would 
slill  be  left  in  it  ten  billion  molecules. 

Although  it  is,  evidently,  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  exhaustion  necessary  for  incandescent  lamps, 
there  arc  several  causes  for  a  deterioration  manifesting  \i^c\{  iri  the 
vacunm  after  the  finished  lamp  has  been  laid  aside  t  r  ;  time, 
such  as  the  occlusion  of  gases  by  the  carbon  and  platuiuni,  and 
by  the  cement  employed  to  connect  thein  togotl.c  r,  and  the  very 
thin  film  of  air  which  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the  inner  si;i  iat  e  of 
the  bulb.    In  order  to  expel  these  gases,  the  filament  is  raised  tQ 
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incandescence  during  the  later  stagey  in  the  process  of  exhaustion, 
or  the  heat  is  applied  externally. 

The  lamp  havnig  been  soffidently  eshauatet^  the  fmall  glass 
tube  connecting  the  biilb  to  the  exhaust  tube  is  fii8ed»  dmwn  out 
to  a  thread,  and  the  lamp  sealed  off. 

It  remains  now  to  test  its  efficiency,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
of  light  emitted  for  a  given  electrical  power.  A  lamp  may  be 
said  to  have  a  very  good  efficiency  if  it  yields  one  candle-power 
in  return  for  3*5  watts,  so  that  an  average  16  candle  power  hmp 
should  absorb  56  watts. 

The  vacuum  is  usually  tested  by  means  of  an  induction  coil; 
one  method  is  to  fuse  two  platinum  wives  into  a  i^ass  tube  leading 
to  the  lamp^  and  simultaneously  exhausted  with  it,  and  to  connect 
these  wires  to  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil.  The  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  platinum  wires  inside  the  tube  is  so 
adjusted  that  when  the  required  degree  of  exhaustion  is  attained, 
the  spark  passes  through  the  air  outside  the  tube,  in  preference  to 
traversing  the  vacuous  space  between  the  platinum  points  An- 
other method  applicable  to  the  finished  lamp  is  to  connect  one 
jcnd  of  the  secondary  lo  the  filament,  and  the  other  to  a  loop 
wound  outside  the  bulb,  the  quality  of  the  vacuum  being  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  feebleness  of  the  discharge  which  takes 
place  between  the  filament  and  the  bulb.  It  should  be  observed 
that,  in  a  badly  cxluuisted  lamp,  not  only  does  the  filament  '  bum,* 
that  IS  oxidise,  but  u  als(j  requires  a  greater  amouiU  ul  heat  to 
raise  and  maintain  us  temperature  at  the  required  point,  owing  lo 
the  fact  that  the  air  particles  carry  a  portion  of  the  heat  away  by 
ccmvection. 

The  'life*  of  an  incandescent  lamp  or  the  number  of  hours 
that  it  can  maintain  illumination  varies  considerably.  Some  fila- 
roents  fracture  in  a  few  hours,  while  others  will  last  for  years,  and 
we  have  seen  *one  which  had  been  burning  steadily  for  at  least 
8,000  hours,  and  at  a  good  efficiency.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
the  life  of  the  filament  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  cunent  which  is  sent  through  it  If  a  compara* 
tively  feeble  current  is  employed  the  lamp  will  last  much  longer 
than  it  would  with  an  abnormally  powerful  one.  On  the  xsther 
han4i  the  luminosity  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  current 
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strength,  so  that  the  question  really  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
comparative  expense.  A  lamp  that  is  burning  low  yields  a  much 
lower  efficiency,  but  lasts  longer,  than  one  of  the  same  type  which 
is  brilliantly  illumiiuted ;  but  it  may  be  accepted,  generally,  that  it 
is  more  economical  to  run  lamps  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  efficiency. 

The  filament  of  the  Edison  lamp,  which  is,  however,  rarely 
used  now,  is  made  from  bamboo,  which  is  carefully  cut  into  very 
fine  strips  of  the  required  length,  provided  with  little  enlarge 
ments  at  the  extremities  to  facilitate  the  fixing  to  the  platinum 
wires  which  arc  fused  through  the  bulb. 

The  carbonising  and  subsequent  processes  arc  similar  in 
principle  to  those  already  described,  the  method  of  fixing  the 
carbon  to  the  platinum  being,  however,  somewhat  different.  The 
fiat  ends  of  the  cnrbon  are  mechanically  gripped  by  the  platinum, 
and  the  junction  is  made  electrically  perfect  by  a  small  coating  of 
copper  deposited  electrolytically, — that  is  to  say,  the  joint  is  coU' 
nected  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  and  is  then  placed  in  a 
bath  or  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  in  which 
is  immersed  a  copper  plate  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery.  As  the  current  passes  through  the  solution,  copper 
particles  are  dissolved  off  the  copper  plate,  and  an  equal  number 
of  particles  precipitated  upon  the  joint.  Electrical  continuity 
is  in  this  way  ensured,  but  during  the  subsequent  working  of  the 
lamp  there  is  a  tendency  towards  tlie  disintegration  of  the  copper, 
which  is  sometimes  deposited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  bulb 
as  a  thin  metallic  film. 

Such  arc  the  n;cncral  features  pertaining  to  the  construction  of 
llic  Swan  ami  Edison  lamps;  but  the  commercial  interests  in  them 
hAve  been  amalf^amatcd,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is 
therefore  less  marked  than  formerly,  the  £^ison  lamp  pure  and 
simple  bcini^  now  obsolete  in  England. 

For  or<linary  purposes  the  filaments  of  the  Edison-Swan 
lamps  arc  shaped  cither  as  single  or  double  loops.  There  arc, 
however,  several  ways  in  which  connection  is  made  between  the 
lamp  and  the  external  circuit,  involving  a  corresponding  variety  in 
the  lorni  of  the  lamp-holders. 

Figs.  273  to  275  illustrate  the  methods  m.ore  generally  em- 
ployed fur  connecting  the  filament  to  the  external  circuit.    In  one 
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of  the  lamps,  fig.  273,  th^  outer  ends  of  the  platinum  leading  wires 
are  simply  bent  into  small  loops,  the  class  of  holder  used  being 
provided  with  two  spiral  springs  connected  to  the  circuit  leads. 
The  free  ends  of  the  springs  are  passed  through  the  lamp  loops, 
the  shoulder  of  the  lamp  fitting  into  the  circular  part  of.  the  brass 
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Strip,  the  straight  portion  of  which  is  just  long  enough  to  keep  the 
spirals  extended  and  so  to  make  good  electrical  connection. 

The  top  of  the  lamp  shown  in  fig.  274  is  provided  with  an 
insulated  brass  collar  fixed  with  cement,  the  filament  being  con- 
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nected^^o  (fie  two  brass  segments  embedded  in  the  cement 
The  collar  has  two  small  pins,  which  fit  into  the  '  bayonet-joii^ ' 
holder,  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  with  its  two  parts  separate. 
In  turisting  the  lamp  into  the  holder  the  segments  make  rubbing 

contact  wit^  the  two  spiral  springs,  which 
project  a  little  from  the  guiding  tubes. 
These  spirals  arc  connected  to  the  circuit 
leads,  and  the  lamp  is  thus  thrown  into  cir- 
cuit, by  the  mere  act  of  fixing  it  in  the 
holder. 

Fig.  275  illustrates  the  connection  known 
as  the  Edison  screw,  in  which  one  end  of 
the  filament  is  coniiijctcd  to  the  coarse 
screw  thread,  and  the  other  to  the  insulated 
brass  stud  projecting  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lamp.  This  aflTords  another  means  of 
throwing  the  lamp  in  circuit  by  the  act  of 
placing  it  in  its  holder,  which  is  provided 
with  a  corresponding  brass  screw  thread, 
and  a  small  brass  disc  mounted  on  a  spring, 
which  maintains  contact  with  the  stud  on 
the  lamp. 

Lamp-holders  are  sometimes  provided 
with  small  switches  for  making  and  breaking 
the  lamp-circuit,  the  switch  acu'on  being 
generally  controlled  by  a  tap  handle  similar 
to  those  used  for  gas-burners.  In  the 
•Edison  socket,  as  made  by  the  Walsall 
Electric  Co.  (fig.  375),  the  tap  carries  a  cam,  which  works  against 
the  curved  edge  of  a  brass  strip,  causing  a  to-and-fro  mo\*cment  of 
the  spindle  which,  in  the  position  for  lighting,  presses  a  brass 
spring  against  the  stud  on  the  bottom  of  the  lamp.  It  releases 
with  a  snap  action.  Lamp-switches  are,  however,  more  generally 
independent,  and  fixed  in  convenient  positions  on  the  wall,  &c., 
and  one  or  two  forms  of  them  will  be  described  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Fig.  276  illustrates  a  form  of  lamp  designed  to  overcome  a 
dif&cuitj  experienced  hitherto  when  using  incandescent  lamps 
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for  optical  lanterns,  as  well  as  in  other  cases  where  the  source  of 
light  should  be  small  and  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
point.  The  shape  of  the  filament  is  that  of  a  flattened  spiral,  form- 
ing a  square  grating  constructed  so  that  when  fully  incandescent  it 
produces  a  square  of  intense  ^.^^ 
lummosity,  the  light  from  which 
is  wholly  gathered  up  by  a  con- 
densing lens  in  the  focus  of 
which  the  lamp  is  placed,  and 
gives  a  perfectly  uniform  disc 
of  Ijght.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  if  an  ordinary  incan- 
(fescent  lamp  were  used. 

The  lamp  is  mounted  in  a 
brass  collar,  with  a  shank  to  it, 
through  which  passes  a  flexible 
cord  for  leading  the  current  to 
the  lamp.  A  convenient  holder 
is  also  made  for  the  shank  to 
fit  into.  It  is  provided  with  a 
set  screw,  by  means  of  which 
the  lamp  may  be  varied  in 
height  or  turned  round ;  the 
holder  is  made  with  screw  holes 
for  screwing  on  to  a  block,  or 
it  may  be  soldered  to  the  metal 
bottom  of  the  lantern. 

The  lamp  is  made  in  two 
sizes  (a)  35  to  55  volts,  giving 
about  50  c.  p.  {b)  80  to  100 
volts,  giving  about  100  c.  p. 

Incandescent  lamps  of  the 
ordm.Try  t>pe  are  also  made  of  high  illuminating  power,  equal  to  that ' 
of  200,  500,  and  1,000  candles.     These  lamps  are  suitable  for 
interior  lighting  in  public  buildings  and  factories,  and  in  other 
situations  where  a  powerful  and  steady  light  is  required. 

In  proportion  to  their  actual  c.  p.,  these  lamps  are  more 
economical  to  mstal  than  groups  of  small  incandescent  lamps ; 
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for  example,  the  200  c.  p.  lamp  gives  a  light  equal  to  i?  or  13 
lamps  of  16  c.  p.,  bnt  costs  only  twice  as  much  as  a  16  c.  p.  lamp, 
alth<7iigh  the  expenditure  of  energy  per  candle-power  is  in  each  case 
about  the  same. 

These  high  c.  p.  lamps  are  fitted  with  strong  brass  terminals, 
and  a  special  form  of  holder,  which  bup|xjris  the  lamp  at  the  neck, 
takes  the  strain  off  the  terminals,  and  can  be  readily  adapted  to 
any  form  of  fitting,  being  provided  with  a  screw  thread  of  standard 
pitch — usually  i  inch  male  gas  thread. 

rhe  following  table  supplied  by  the  maken  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  approximate  E.M.P,  and  cunent  required  for  the 
various  classes  of  Edison-Swan  lamps : — 

I  caudlcpower  from  about  3  rolls  &   8  amperes  to  about  8  volt*  &  '3  amperes 
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All  lamps  taking  less  than  *9  ampere  are  marked  at  4  watts 
per  candle^  and  all  lamps  taking  move  than  *9  ampere  at  3*5  watts 
per  candle.  It  is  of  'Couise  optional  for  consumers  to  run  the 
lamps  at  higher  efficiencies,  if  under  the  circumstances  they  con* 
aider  that  the  higher  efficiency  compensates  for  the  shorter  life; 
Assuming  an  efficiency  of  3*5  watts  per  candle,  it  follows  that  746 
watts»  or  one  electrical  horse- power, expended  in  the  filaments  would 
produce  a  light  of  S15  candle-power,  an  equivalent  to  that  ofihirteen 
16  candle-power  lamps.  -But  the  power  developed  by  the  dynamo 
is  frittered  doun  l)y  the  resistance  of  the  Icad*^,  &c.,  so  that,  in 
practice,  not  more  than  ten  16  candle-power  lamps  can  be  main- 
txuned  f>er  horse-power  generated. 

Lamps  are  sometimes  silvered  over  one  half  of  the  bulb  when 
the  light  is  required  to  be  reflected  in  one  direction  instead  of 
being  distributed  all  round.  But  in  this  case,  the  pl^e  of  the 
filament  should  always  be  placed  In  a  line  with  the  object  it  is 
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sought  to  illuminate,  as  the  light  obtained  from  the  lamp  is  always 
greater  in  that  direction  than  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  filament.  Artistic  cfTect  is  also  sought  by  colour- 
ing the  bulbs  to  suit  the  surroundings,  although  this  involves  a 
loss  ol  li^iit,  as  certain  of  the  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  glass,  the 
actual  percentage  so  lost  being  governed  by  the  particular  colour 
employed.  This  absorption  is  altogeyther  independent  of  the  loss 
caused  by  the  density  or  oi>acity  of  the  materiaL 

Tne  Edisoti'Swan  lamps  are  as  a  rule  only  made  for  parallel 
vorking,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  joined  across  the  same  pair  of 
kads  or  mains,  so  that  the  current  from  the  dynamo  or  other  source 
divides  botnecn  the  various  filaments.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to 
join  tiro  or  more  lamps  in  series,  but  under  such  circumstances 
the  fracture  of  the  filament  in  one  lamp  involves  the  extinguishing 
of  the  other  lamp  or  lamps  in  scries  with  it.  If,  therefore,  all  the 
lamps  in  a  circuit  were  joined  in  series,  the  failure  of  one  lamp 
would  result  in  a  total  disconnection  of  the  circuit  The  parallel 
system  has  many  advantages.  There  is  no  risk  of  receiving 
a  serious  thotk  on  touching  the  mains,  as  the  total  potential  dif- 
ference is  only  that  nccessar)'  for  one  lamp,  which  rarely  exceeds 
too  volts  or  thcrc.ibouts.  If  one  of  the  branch  leads  should  be- 
come broken,  only  the  lamp  on  that  branch  will  be  throv/n 
out  of  use.  The  means  available  for  connecting  the  lamp  to  the 
supply  wires  are  of  the  simplest  description.  The  insulation  of 
the  mams  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty  than  with  high  potential 
circuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  mains  in  a  Urge  installation 
4S  very  considerable^  for  large  conductors  must  be  employed, 
otherwise  their  resistance  would  be  so  high  as  to  cause  a  serious 
waste  of  electrical  energy  in  overcoming  that  resistance.  It  needs 
also  to  be  added  that  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  potential 
difference  throughout  an  extensive  network  of  wires  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  a  difficulty  which  does  not  attend  series  working. 

The  best  lamp  yet  constructed  for  series  or  constant  current' 
woiking  is  probably  that  of  Mr,  Alexander  Bernstein.  The 
filament  is  composed  of  a  slender  carbon  tube,  na;!e  by  cazbontS' 
mg  a  silk  braid  of  fine  texture,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fine 
threads  composing  the  braid  are  distinctly  discernible .  in  thd 
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finished  filament  Fig.  277  illustrates  the  construction  of  the 
lamp  in  which  the  straight  carbon  tube  or  filament  a  is  supported 
by  pieces  of  iron  wire  b  b^^  their  lower  extremities  being  connected 
to  the  short  pieces  of  platinum  fused  through  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb.   iThtse  wires,  bb^,  are  bent  in  such  shape  as  to  almost 

touch  each  other  at  c.  They  are  also  fur- 
pished  with  sleeves  of  insulating  material 
ddx%  connected  together  by  a  spiral  spring  € 
which  Strives  to  draw  them  together.  As 
long  as  the  carbon  is  intact,  its  rigidity  pre- 
vents contact  between  b  and  b^  at  but  as 
soon  as  a  flaw  in  the  carbon  appears  the 
cunent  commences  to  destroy  it,  and  the 
spring  e  gradually  draws  the  wires  together, 
until  a  perfect  contact  is  produced  at  ^  and 
then  a  short-circuit  is  obtained  inside  the 
Uumpw  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  is  an 
excellent  device  for  series  workinf^  for  on 
the  extinction  of  one  lamp  by  the  fiacture 
of  its  cazixm,  the  circuit  for  the  other  Uunpa 
is  automatically  completed. 
In  a  form  of  lamp  now  being  introduced  the  spiral  spring  ia 
dispensed  with,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  iron  wires  being  hammered 
out  flat,  and  a  slight  springiness  imjxirtcd  to  it  so  that  on  the 
carbon  being  broken  continuity  is  established  at  a 

The  manufacture  of  the  bulbs  for  Moop' lamps  is  comparatively 
a  ttmple  matter,  but  with  lamps  having  a  rigid  rod  or  tube  such 
as  the  Bernstein,  the  case  is  very  dilTerent  This  vn'll  be  CNndent 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  length  of  the  carbon  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  bulb  ;  with  the 
ordinary  bulb,  the  insertion  of  the  mounted  carbon  would  be  a 
matter  of  impossibility. 

The  method  of  making  the  Bernstein  bulb  is  very  ingenious. 
Two  bulbs,  (f,  d  (fig.  278),  aie  first  blown  in  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
b  c ;  the  end  b  is  ihen  broken  off,  and  the  bulb  e  being  heated  it  is 
worked  into  the  form  of  an  open  cylinder.  The  carbon  and  the  con- 
necting wires,  fixed  in  a  glass  stem,  arc  then  introduced  through  the 
large  opening  thus  made,  this  opening  being  then  closed  so  that 
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only  one  bulb  remains.  The  next  operation  is  to  weld  a  piece  of 
tmall  tubing  to  the  top  of  this  butb,  after  which  the  small  tube  € 
at  the  bottom  is  broken  off,  and  the  stem  with  its  connecting  wires 
dropped  through  and  fused  into  position.  The  next 
performance  is  to  exhaust  the  la'np  by  way  of  the  little 
tube  fused  on  to  the  top,  and  that  being  completedy 
the  bulb  \%  sealed  off  and  fixed  into  its  socket. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  circuit 
by  the  removal  of  a  lamp^  its  holder  is  consfructed  iu 
such  a  way  that  the  lamp  can  only  be  withdrawn  from 
it  if  a  %horl  circuit  has  been  made  in  the  holder  be- 
lorchnnJ  .  and,  furthermore,  as  this  short  circuit  can 
onl)  be  broken  after  the  lamp  has  been  placed  in 
position,  it  is  not  possible  to  disconnect  the  circui(  at 
the  holder. 

Thi^  holder  is  shown  full-size  in  figs.  279  and  280.  A  plate  of 
insulating  material,  serves  for  the  support  of  two  metal  sleeves, 
/  and  /'*,  which  arc  made  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  two 
square  pins,  ^  and  of  the  lamp  cap  (fig.  277).  For  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  good  contact  between  the  pins  and  the  sleeves,  the 
outAv.nrd  side  of  each  of  the  latter  is 
cut  a^vay  and  replaced  by  two  flat 
springs,  k  and  The  conducting 
wires  are  attached  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  sleeves.  The  S-shapcd  j>iccc, 
«i,  which  can  be  turned  by  means 
of  an  external  handle,  serves  the 
pur^xise  of  making  a  short  circuit  in 
the  holder. 

In -fig.  279  the  p>osition  of  short 
circuit  is  indicated.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  good  contact 
between  the  piece  m  and  the  metal 
sleeves  /  and  1*,  the  latter  are  pro- 
irided  with  two  other  flat  springs,  of 
which  the  one  on  the  left  side,  near  k,  is;bent  .at-  riRht;a!iKleff  A 
its  lower  end.  The  spring  near  1^  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  square 
pioy  whkh  prevcDts  the  turning  of  the  piece  m  in  the  other 
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direction.   The  S-picce  being  thus  fixed.the  circuit  cannot  be 

opened. 

.  But  if  a  lamp  is  placed  into  the  holder,  the  two  springs  are 
slightly  pressed  outwards,  and  the  square  pin  is  forced  out  of  the 
region  of  the  motion  of  m  ;  therefore  m  can  be  turned  into  the 
position  shown  in  fig.  sSo,  and  in  this  case  the  current  will  pass 

through  the  lamp.  It  *will  be  ob- 
served that  the  lamp  cannot  be 
moved  out  of  the  holder  when  the 
current  is  turned  on,  because  tlie 
S-shaped  piece  m  prevents  the 
withdrawal  of  the  lamp-cap  by  en- 
gaging with  the  peculiarly-shaped 
pin,/ 

If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 

lamp,  the  piece  m  must  first  be 
turned  in  the  short-circuiting  posi- 
tion shown  in  fig.  279. 

The  electro-motive  force  re- 
quired by  the  lamp  ranges  from  4 
to  15  volts  according  to  the  lumi- 
nosity, which  usually  ranges  from  10 
to  50  candle  power.  The  normal 
current  strength  required  is  10  am- 
peres. On  account  of  the  smal! 
mass  of  carbon  in  the  hollow  fila- 
ment, these  lamps  arc  very  efficient, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  with  lamps 
of  from  32  to  50  candle-power,  the 
Xonsumption  of  electrical  energy  is  at  the  rate  of  only  2  75  watts 
per  candle. 

Laihps  constructed  after  the  principle  of  the  Bernstein,  that  is 
to  say  for  constant  current,  can  also  *be  joined  up  in  circuit  with 
ordinary  arc  lamps,  which  is,  under  some  circumstances,  a  decided 
advantage. 

In  cases  where  an  arc  lamp  would  give,  at  times,  more  light 
than  is  required  and  therefore  waste  energy,  but  where  total  dark- 
noss  is  undesirablei  the  Bernstein  lam^  is  useful,  as.it  can  be  joined. 
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with  the  arc  lamp,  to  a  'three-way'  switch,  by  turning  which 
either  the  arc  or  the  incandescent  bmp  can  be  thrown  In  circuit, 
the  current  required  for  each  being  about  the  same. 

When  an  ordinary  incandescent  14mp  is  used  on  a  high  poten- 
tial circuit,  a  fracture  of  the  filament  sets  up  a  small  arc,  which 
being  sustained  consumes  the  materials  of  the  lamp  and  a  discon- 
nection is  the  result. 

Mr.  Edison  in  his  '  Municipal '  lamp  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  feature  to  bring  into  circuit  automatically  a  short-cirruiting 
piece  placed  in  the  collar  of  the  lamp.  It  is  highly  inp^cnious 
in  design,  and  appears  to  answer  when  the  fracture  of  the  filament 
takes  place  during  the  time  that  the  lamp  is  alight,  but  it  is  useless 

Fm.  sIi. 

when  the  fracture  takes  place 
during  the  day,  or  at  any  time 
when  the  current  is  not  passings 
the  E.U.F.  being  never  sufficient 
to  imtiate  an  arc  Bernstein's 
plan  is,  under  such  drcumstances, 
more  satisfactory,  although  even 
here  no  provision  is  made  against 
the  misdtievous  stone-thrower  or 
against  any  violent  damage  which 
might  be  done  to  the  lamp. 
Accidents  do  happen  which  break 
the  bulb  and  bend  one  or  both 
of  the  iron  wire  supports  and  SO  prevent  the  short-drcuiting  ct  e 
(fig.  277)  being  effected. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Goldston  has,  however,  devised  a  cut-out  which  acts 
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promptly  whea  the  breakage  is  caused  by  any  electrical  or  me- 
chanical means.  The  device  is  illustrated  in  fig.  381,  which  show« 
the  lamp,  and  an  enlarged  view  of  the  cut-out.  Hie  leading-m 
wires,  ss,  are  springy  pieces  of  platinum  and  are  connected  to 
thicker  pieces  of  iron  wire,  to  whose  lower  ends.  D  the  carbon 
loop  is  attached  Two  small  pUites  of  German  sflver,  a  a,  are 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  iron  wires ;  below  these  is  another  plate^  p« 
which  carries  a  porcelain  wedge^  w,  and  is  supported  by  a  spiral 
springs  as  shown.  Thl«  pUite  has  two  slota,  00^  through  which 
the  iron  wires  pass  without  touching.  So  long  as  the  filament 
remains  intact,  it  presses  dd  together  and  causes  the  wedge  to  be 
kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  a  a.  Should  the  filament  be 
damaged,  the  tension  at  d  d  is  released,  the  pressure  of  a  a 
removed,  and  the  spiral  spring  allowed  to  act.  The  wedge  is 
then  pulled  up,  and  the  plate  P  placed  in  contact  with  thus 
short-circuiting  the  lamp. 

There  is  another  lamp,  known  as  the  Cruto,  the  filament  of 
wliich  is  ingenious  in  construction  and  promised  at  one  time 
to  be  successful.  It  consists  of  a  fine  carbon  tube,  made  by 
depositing  carbon  from  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas  or  other  hydro- 
carbon, upon  the  surface  of  a  platinum  wire  which  is  heated  by 
an  electric  current.  When  sutiicicnt  carbon  his  been  deposited, 
the  current  strength  is  augmented  and  the  platinum  wire  fused 
out  mure  or  less  perfectly. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  serviceable  in  a  Variety  of  ways.  For 
domestic  lighting  they,  -l'l,ough  in  most  cases  in  England  some- 
what more  exjxinsive  than  gus,  know  no  equal.  Thcv  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  vitiate  the  air,  nor  do  they  consume  ii ;  tliey  have 
very  little  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  a  room ;  they  are  not 
injurious  to  furniture,  books,  or  ceiling,  and  deposit  no  soot :  they 
can  be  placed  in  curtains  or  other  combustible  materiato  without 
entailing  any  risk  of  fire ;  they  -are  independent  of  air  currents 
which  cause  flickering  in  any  lamp  where  gas  or  oil  is  bum^sd ; 
they  are  exceedingly  convenient  and  can  be  *  turned  on'  at 
any  moment  without  necessitating  the  use  of  a  match  ;  the  tap  ox 
switch  for  turning  them  on  can  be  placed  in  any  convenient  pc»i< 
tion,  such  as  on  a  door'-post ;  and  the  lamps  are  incompetent  to 
cause  esplosiojUi  because  the  filament  is  destroyed  immediately 
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the  bulb  is  broken.  On  the  other  hand,  they  consumr  a  practically 
invariable  amount  of  energy,  for  the  light  cannot  be  turned  do'.rn 
Vfithout  the  introduction  of  a  shunt,  or  of  resistance,  in  which  the 
energy  which  would-  otherwise  be  developed  in  the  lamp  is  Ex- 
pended. They  are,  ho\\cvcr,  bad  for  street  lighting  unless  of  high 
candle-power,  for  most  of  the'  advantages  which  pertain  to  them 
virhen  used  in  a  house,  disappear  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
street^  The  public  look  for  a  brilliant  light  and  get  only  the 
equivalent  of  a  good  gas  jet,  and  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
luxury.  They  ue  eiceedingly  adaptable  to  the  lighting  of  xailway 
carriages.  They  know  no  equal  for  ship-lighting,  their  usual  com- 
petiton  in  sudi  cases  being  bad  oil  and  worse  lamps.  In  the  case 
*of  passenger  steamers  expense  is  not  of  paramount  importance ; 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  this  woik  incandescent 
electric  l%hting  now  reigns  supreme.  Incsiidescent  lamps  should 
prove  of  inestimable  service  in  mines  and  in  the  bnnkera  of  ships^ 
where  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  are  want  of  porta- 
bility and  the  risk  of  sparking  between  the  broken  ends  of  a  wire  or 
at  switch  contacts.  These  are  trifling  matters  which  must  soon  be 
Conquered,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that  before  long  the 
Daw  and  Gcordie  'safety'  b.mps  will  be  relegated  to  historical 
museums.  There  is  a  scope  for  incandescent  lamps  for  the  use 
of  divers,  and  in  many  surgical  examinations  and  operations}  as 
well  as  for  the  microscope- and  the  optical  lantern. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  any  lumi- 
nous source,  electric  or  other^vise,  a  large  number  of  *  photometers ' 
or  hght-measurers  have  been  devised,  but  excellent  as  some  of 
these  may  be  in  theory,  they  have,  when  applied  practically,  two 
serious  defects.  Measurement  of  eveiy  kind  requires  some  unit 
or  standard  with  wfiich  to  compare  the  substance  or  force  it  is 
desired  to  measure;  and  it  is  pre*eminently  essential  that  this  unit 
or  standard  shall  be  fixed  and  invariable^  and  that  it  shall,  without 
vecy  much  trouble,  be  reproducible.  The  majority  of  units 
comply  more  or  less  with  these  requirements  ;  the  one  unit  which 
does  not;  which  is  never  fixed,  but  is  always  liable  to  variation,  is 
the  so-called  unit  of  light  With  us  in  England,  the  official  unit 
is  the  'candle-power,'  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  light  produced 
by  a  *  standard  candle',  weighiixg  six  to  the  pound  and  mode  to 
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burn  120  grains  of  spermaceti  wax  per  hour.  The  length  of  th» 
cr.ndle  varies  sligluly  with  different  makers,  ranrjing  from  8^  to  o 
inches  mcai.ured  from  the  shoulder,  \vhere  the  diameter  is  about 
0*8  in.,  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  increasing  to  0  S5  or  0*9  in. 

In  practical  work  a  straight  candle  is  *^!ected  and  cut  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  arc  subsequently  used  together  on  a  short  bai 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  scale-har  of  the  photometer.  The 
two  flames  give  a  more  reliable,  or  better  average  result  than  a 
single  one.  Candles  are  lighted  ten  minutes  before  the  com- 
mencement of  testing  so  as  to  allow  them  to  arrive  at  their  normal 
rate  of  burning,  which  is  shown  when  the  wicks  are  slightly  bent 
over  and  the  tips  glowing.  In  fixing  them  in  position,  the  plane 
of  curvature  of  one  wick  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  curvature  of  the  other.  If  the  candles  are  used  when  the 
wicks  are  straight  or  when  a  little  knob  or  rose  of  carbonised 
thread  has  formed  at  the  tip,  the  tests  will  give  erroneous  results. 

The  special  requirements  of  a  standard  flame  are  that  the 
combustible  must  be  of  known  and  definite  composition ;  the 
conditions  of  burning  must  be  of  a  simple  and  definable  character, 
and  the  nature  of  the  combustible,  a«;  well  as  the  condttionc  of 
burning,  must  be  such  that  atmospheric  changes  may  produce  a 
minimum  effect  upon  the  light. 

Now  white  spermaceti  has  a  melting  point  of  109*,  but  a  small 
quantity  (varying  Tiom  four  to  five  per  cent.)  of  beeswax  with  a  melting 
point  of  140"  i:-,  usually  added  in  order  to  prevent  the  crystallisation 
of  the  spermaceti.  The  spermaceti  itself  is  not  a  defmite  chemical 
substance,  its  constituents  varying  considerably,  whence  it  &ils  to 
answer  the  flrst  requirement,  for  the  consequence  of  the  diflerences 
in  the  proportions  of  the  natuml  and  added  constituents  is  that 
small  variations  are  found  to  occur  in  the  melting  point 

The  number  and  siae  of  the  threads  in  the  wick,  its  chemical 
treatment,  the  closeness  of  the  plaiting  of  the  strands^  and  the 
degree  of  tightness  with  which  the  wick  is  stretched,  are  also 
conditions  which  aflect  the  light  of  a  sperm  candle,  yet  they 
are  all  left  undefined  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and,  in' practice, 
manufacturers  differ  in  regard  to  them. 

Even  were  the  candles  made  as  exactly  alike  as  possible  there 
are  other  conditions  of  variation  which  cannot  be  eliminated,  for 
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tnsttnoe,  the  light  varies  fifom  moment  to  moment  et  the  wide 
bends  over,  as  Che  knob  at  the  end  of  the  wide  accumulates  or 
bums  away,  and  as  the  cup  fills  or  em|>^es  itself  of  mdted  sperm. 

A  nmnber  of  experiments  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  showed  that  while  the  candles  from  a  single 
padcet  gave  fairly  concordant  results,  the  average  obtained  by  ten 
experiments  with  one  packet  differed  as  much  as  15  percent,  from 
the  average  obtained  by  ten  eqperiments  with  another  packet.  In 
115  determinations  a  maximum  variation  was  found  between  two 
pairs  of  candles  of  227  per  cent,  in  illuminating  power.  All 
these  experiments  were  made  by  one  observer,  working  with  one 
apparatus  and  in  the  most  uniform  manner  possible. 

The  meifiod  of  taking  the  average  of  three  consecutive  candle 
detcrminationb  does  not  therefore  serve  to  eliminate  the  errors  of 
the  cundle  standard,  for  the  candles  employed  may  be  taken  from 
a  packet  con  laming  candles  of  a  uniformly  high  or  a  uniformly  low 
illuminating  power. 

Standard  candles  are  greatly  aflTected  by  slight  diflerences  of 
treatment,  so  that  a  candle  lAtch  gives  a  certain  amount  of  light 
m  the  hands  of  one  operatflr,  may  give  a  widdy  different  result 
when  used  by  a  second  operator. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  standard  candles  to  differences  in 
treatment  is  shown  by  the  following  typical  experiment  Four 
official  gas  examiners  tested  on  the  same  day  a  spedally  stored 
sample  of  coal  gas.  They  used  the  same  photometer,  and  candles 
from  one  packet  selected  for  the  uniformity  of  the  candles  con< 
tained  in  it.  The  mean  of  two  dosely  agreeing  testings  by  one 
examiner  gave  the  illum.inating  power  of  the  coal  gas  as  16*5  can- 
dles, while  the  mean  of  two  rlo?c!y  agreeing  testings  by  another 
gave  the  lilumjnatm;;  power  of  the  coal  gas  as  19  randies. 

Mr,  J.  W.  Dibdin  has  reported  very  ad\erscly  upon  the  stan- 
dard candle.  He  found  on  one  day  that  the  average  of  the  tests 
with  candles  made  by  one  firm  (A)  shqwed  the  illuminating 
power  of  a  certain  gas  liaMic  10  be  equal  to  15*8  candles,  while 
candles  maniilacturcd  by  another  firm  (D)  gave  a  value  of  I4'9 
candles  ;  on  another  day  candles  A  gave  a  value  of  14*8  to  a  con- 
sunt  gas  flame ;  while  candles  B  gave  a  value  of  only  12*9. 

It  can  therefore  be  readily  conceived  that  a  total  variation  of 
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lo  per  cent  is  almost  a  normal  result,  while  ilhr  greater  differences 
are  of  common  occurrence. 

Another  cause  of  unreliability  under  certain  conditions,  is,  that 
vheu  the  temperaUire  of  the  testing  room  rises  above  the  normal, 
the  candles  Invariablj  give  discordant  results,  sometimes  indicating 
over  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  known  value  of  th6  comparuon 
flame.  The  principal  cause  of  variation  is,  however,  the  vary'ing 
form  and  variable  structure  of  the  wick;  which  at  one  time  had 
eighteen  threads  in  each  of  its  three  strands,  while  9^  the  pre- 
sent time  the  number  has  increased  to  twenty-one  and  twenty-thrvr. ' 
Various  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  processes  for 
'  drying  *  the  spermaceti,  or  ftveing  it  from  oil,  and  the  drier  sper- 
maceti now  manufactured  seems  to  require  a  wick  containing  more 
threads  of  cotton  to  r  ise  it  in  the  melted  form  and  cause  its  com- 
bustion at  the  required  rnte  of  120  grains  per  hour.  But  candles 
with  thick  wicks  give  less  light  than  those  whose  wicks  are  thinner. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sj>eniiaceti 
has  been  that  standard  candles  give  less  light  now  than  they  gave  ten 
years  ago,  and  probably  still  less  than  they  gave  at  an  earlier  date, 
when  the  average  consumption  of  candlca  of  six  to  the  pound  was 
140  grains  per  hour, 

A  further  very  apparent  objection  is  that  the  illumiDnpn-  power 
is  subject  to  fluctuations  from  minute  to  minute,  owing  to  varia- 
tions in  the  length  and  form  of  the  "wicV,  nnd  to  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  cup  of  the  candle,  au;ording  to  the  movements 
of  the  surrounding  air. 

Suffident  has  been  said  to  make  manifest  the  imperfections 
of  the  spermaceti  candle  as  a  standard. 

One  dir  the  sources  of  error,  viz.,  the  irregular  consumption  of 
the  spermaceti,  can  be  to  some  extent  allowed  for  by  weighing  the 
♦andle  before  and  after  the  tests  are  made,  the  time  of  burning  being 
also  noted.  If  the  consumption  baa  not  been  at  the  exact  rate  of 
120  grains  per  hour,  the  light  emitted  should  be  deemed  propor. 
tionately  different  in  intensity,  and  the  measured  intensity  of  the 
light  as  t>bserved  by  the  photometer,  should  be  accordingly 
increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  propoition  by  a  simple  rule 
of  three  calculation.  -  Thus  if  a  lamp  has  been  measured  by  the 
aj^paratus  as  giving  a  light  of  17*6  candles,  but  the  candles  have 
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been  burning  at  an  average  rate  of  116  instead  of  130  grams,  it 
follows  that  120  :  116::  17-6  :  j:=i7*oi.  A  delicate  balance  is 
supplied  with  the  better  chss  of  photomctrr';,  by  means  of  which 
the  rate  of  consumption  can  be  readily  :is(  ertained. 

Tn  Germany  a  standard  paraffin  candle  is  employed,  but  no 
better  value  can  be  attached  to  it  than  to  the  spermaceti  candle. 

The  French  sometimes  use  a  stearine  candle  as  a  standard, 
but  the  actual  French  official  standard  is  the  'Carcel'  lamp,  in 
which  pvirified  colza  oil  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  42  ^ammes 
per  hour,  and  in  which,  of  course,  a  wick  is  employed.  The 
wick  is  cylindrical  in  shape  and  gives,  therefore,  an  '  Argand '  flame. 
It  should  be  wofven  «ith  75  strands  and  weigh  3-6  grammes  per 
decimetre  of  length.  The  chimney  is  29  centimetres  in  height,  its 
diameter  being  contracted  at  a  short  disttmce  above  the  wick,  lirom 
47  to  34  milUmetres.  A  good  white  light  is  produced,  but  from 
what  has  been  said  when  discussing  candles  it  will  be  evident, 
that  for  making  exact  tests,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
manufiMture  and  use  of  the  lamp^  and  the  combustibles.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  oil  is  liable  to  variation,  and  the  simple 
fact  that  a  wick  is  employed  opens  the  way  to  a  host  of  iijegu* 
larities.  It  is,  however,  less  affected  by  air-currents,  &c,  and  is 
preferable  to  a  candle.  The  standard  Carcel  is  computed  to  be 
equal  to  about  9'5  standard  spermaceti  candles. 

Several  other  attempts  have  been  m.ide  to  provide  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  standard  candle,  among  others  the  lamp  of  Mr. 
Keates,  in  which  sperm  oil  constitutes  the  fuel.  This,  however, 
involves  the  use  of  a  wick,  and  the  only  suggested  substitutes  which 
may  now  be  said  to  remain  m  the  lists  are  the  Methven  screen 
and  the  Harcourt  air-gas  flame. 

The  'screen'  invented  by  Mr.  John  Methven  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  piece  of  apparatus.  The  instrument  as  now  constructed 
by  Messrs,  Wright  &  Co.  of  Westminster  is  illustrated  in  fig.  282, 
and  consists  of  an  upright  rectangular  metallic  plate  or  screen, 
having  attached  to  its  lower  edge  a  horisontal  flange  or  brscket, 
which  supports  a  standard  London  Atgand  burner.  This  burner 
ii  supplied  with  gas  through  a  plug  or  nosepiece  projecting  down* 
wards  below  the  flange.  In  the  screen,  above  the  level  of  the 
hmet^  there  is  a  hole  or  slot  which  is  covered  by  a  thin  silver 
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plate^  having  a  small  vertical  dot  of  mieh  dimemidiis  a»  to  allov 
of  the  passage  of  Jiut  as  much  light  as  equals  diat  afiorded  bj 

two  avenge  standard  sperm 

candles,  when  die  gas  con- 
sumed is  sufficient  to  yield  a 
fUme  three  inches  in  height 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure 
that  a  glass  chimney  is  em- 
ployed ;  it  measures  6  inches 
high  by  2  inches  in  diameter, 
the  supply  of  gas  necessary 
to  produce  the  required  flame 
being  controlled  by  a  tap,  or 
in  the  better  class  of  instru- 
ment by  a  micrometer  cock 
capable  of  very  line  adjust- 
ment The  two  hordontal 
wires  attadied  to  the  back 
of  die  screen,  one  on  eittier 
side  of  the  chimney,  are 
placed  at  the  requisite  dis- 
tance above  the  burner,  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining when  the  prescribed 
flame  length  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  apparatus  is 
sometimes  used  with  the 
richer  pentane  vapour  as  the 
illuminant  (reference  to  which 
will  be  made  presently).  In 
such  cases  a  second  silver 
plate  and  slot  is  provided,  of 
reduced  dimensionib  fiir- 
nished  with  a  pur  of  iioti- 
cental  wires  %\  mehes  above 
the  burner,  to  which  height  the  flame  must  be  adjusted. 

The  Methven  screen  luu  the  advantage  that  it  forms  a  reliable 
and  practical  standard,  easy  to  manipulate  and  not  likely  to  get 
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out  of  order.  Its  simplicity  of  construcLion  as  well  ns  of  manipu- 
lation is  self-evident,  and  its  suitability  for  the  required  object  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jiartlcy,  who  made  a  numbc  r  of 
lengthy  series  of  tests  with  the  apparatus,  using  slots  of  various 
dimensions.  In  one  set  r/  tests  he  found  that  with  a  5  cubic  feel 
per  hour  ilamc,  cf  cornnion  coal  gas  of  14  02  candle-power,  the 
difference  in  the  photometric  readings  between  a  3-inch  Argand 
flame  from  the  same  gas  and  from  cannci  gas  <^  35*37  candle 
powcTt  was  only  07  per  cent  These  experiments  tend  to  show 
that  it  tt  rather  the  height  of  the  flame  than  the  quality  of  the  gas 
consumed  which  determines  the  luminosity,  and  this  is  a  most 
important  point,  for  it  renden  the  standard  virtuaUy  independent 
of  any  ordinary  variations  in  the  composition  and  lighting  pro- 
perties of  the  gas.  A  series  of  ei^eriments  was  next  made  with 
standard  candles  which  were  employed  to  measure  the  light 
emitted  hy  the  common  gas ;  tfie  readings  ranged  from  13*34  to 
14*588  candle-power,  showing  a  difference  of  1*348  candles,  or 
xo'ii  per  cent  As  these  tests  were  made  with  gas  supplied  from 
the  same  holder,  the  result  simply  re-provc5  the  utter  unreliability 
of  the  standard  candle.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Mcthvcn 
?;rrccn  was  cir'.nloyed,  the  tv.o  kinds  of  gas  being  consumed  in 
turn,  the  c xucme  difference  was  0*83  per  cent,  and  the  mean 
diflerence  0  3  per  cent.  only. 

While  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  height  of  the  flame 
should  be  carefully  adju  sted,  it  is  an  important  feature  that  the  read 
ings  are  nut,  perceptibly  aUccLed  by  a  variation  of  about  ot^c-tcnth 
of  an  inch  on  cither  side  of  the  prescribed  height    The  top  of 
the  flame  should  be  as  regular  as  possible,  the  burner  of  the  lie>C 
manufacture^  and  the  chimney  and  screen  scrupulously  dean.  An. 
however,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  top  of  the  flame  is  absolutely 
regular,  it  is  usual  to  so  adjust  the  height  that  the  extreme-pointu  o 
tend  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  horisontal  wires.  There 
is  one  other  precaution,  and  that  is,  that  the  instrument  should  be 
allowed  to  get  'hot,'  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  normal  condition,  before 
any  reading  is  taken  on  the  photometer.    If  this  is  neglected, 
erroneous  results  are  almost  inevitable,  as  the  proportion  of  envrgy 

absorbed  in  beating  the  apparatus  will  be  a  varying  citnniity 
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However,  this  only  entails  a  delay  of  about  fire  minutes  after  the 
gas  is  lighted. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  irondered  at  that  a  standard  so  nearly 
appraadiing  perfect  uniformity  in  its  indications,  and  so  simple 
in  construction  and  manipulation,  should  have  found  considerable 
favour  in  the  electrical  industries,  where  it  is  almost  exclusively 
employed.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  it  is  a  practical 
piece  of  apparatus.  As  Parliament  has  not  yet  prescribed  any 
particular  luminosity  for  electric  lamps,  manufacturers  of  electrical 
apparatus,  and  those  supplying  electricity,  are  not  lilce  gas  com- 
panies, tied  down  to  the  sperm  candle.  Mr.  Dibdin  says  that  '  the 
adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  Mcthven  flame  is  a  matter  of  too 
little  certainty,  and  lends  itself  to  variations  of  readings  m  the 
hands  of  a  biassed  or  careless  operator.*  Granting,  however,  that 
there  may  be  some  sligtit  trouble  ui  properly  adjusting  the  flame, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  Mcthven  standard  is 
hardly  likely  to  suffer  more  than  :iny  other  from  careless  manipu- 
lation. Mr.  Dibdin,  however,  says  when  dealing  with  the  penlane 
standard  that  'the  adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  flnmc  is  a 
matter  of  certainty.'  He  also  urges  that  the  employment  of  a 
chimney  (by  Mr.  Mcthven)  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  as  the  por- 
tion of  L^lass  exposed  to  the  slot  arts  as  a  lens,  rmd  therefore 
affects  tiie  results.  The  objectio.i  is,  however,  hnrdly  lair  here, 
for  the  width  of  the  strip  of  glass  involved  is  so  very  small  in.) 
that  it  presents  practically  a  ^)lane  surface. 

In  the  standard  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Yemdli  Harcourt,  and 
known  as  the  air-gas  or  pentane  sundard.  the  combustible  em- 
ployed consists  of  a  mixture  of  air  with  that  portion  of  American 
petroleum  which,  after  repeated  rectificattons»  distils  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  50^  C.  This  liquid  consists  almost  entirely 
of  pentane^  its  specific  gravity  at  r5*  C  ranging  from  0*618  and 
0-631. 

To  prepare  the  gas,  Mr.  Ilarcourt  draws  into  the  gasholder 
the  required  volume  of  air,  chosen  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  holder,  and  corrected  for  pressure,  temperature,  and  tension 
of  aqueous  vapour  ;  then  the  corresponding  proportion  of  pentane 
is  poured  into  the  gasholder  from  a  measurtng-flask  or  pipette. 
The  proportion  maintained  between  the  air  and  the  pentancv  tSL 
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one  cubic  foot  of  air  to  three  cubic  inches  of  pentane,  measaring 
the  liquid  at  or  near  60*  Fahr. ;  or,  measuring  both  as  gases,  20 
volumes  of  air  to  7  of  pentane* 

When  the  pentane  i»  poured  upon  the  water  in  the  gasholder 

tirith  about  thrice  its  vapour- volume  of  air  above,  it  volatilises 
rnpidly  and  completely.  A  few  minutes  arc  sufficient  for  the 
\o1'iti!i<^.itioa  of  the  liquid,  and  a  few  hours  suffice  for  perfect 

diiTu^ion. 

The  opcnirij^'  in  ihe  burner  has  a  dinmeter  of  a  quarter  of  nn 
inch,  and  is  at  the  top  of  a  cylindrical  l\ibc  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
four  inches  long,  the  thickness  of  the  disc  forming  the  mouih piece 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  being  half  an  inch.  With  a  burner  of  these 
dimensions  the  mixture  of  air  and  pentane  gns  yields  as  nearly  as 
|x3ssible  a  flame  2^  incheo  in  height,  when  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion    0  5  cubic  foot  per  hour. 

The  a^jurtmcnt  of  the  pentane  flame  to  give  the  unit  light 
(equal  to  the  nieaa  of  a  long  scries  of  tci^is  wiili  blaiid^id  car.dlca), 
may  be  based  upon  the  observations  cither  of  its  height  or  of  ilie 
rate  of  consumption,  and  may  be  cllectcd  either  by  adjusting  the 
height  of  the  flame  till  the  tip  of  it  touches^  with<mt  passing,  a 
herisontal  platinum  wire  stretched  over  the  burner  at  the  desired 
height,  or  by  adjusting  the  rate  at  which  the  pentane  gas  passes 
throu^^h  a  delicate  meter.  Experience  of  the  two  modes  of  adjust- 
ment has  shown  that  it  is  both  easier  and  more  accurate  to  trust 
to  the  setting  of  the  height  of  the  flame^  and  to  use  the  rate  of 
consumption  as  a  control  only,  without  taking  it  into  account  in 
reckonmg  the  illuminative  value  of  the  gas  tested. 

No  material  variation  in  the  light  given  by  the  standard  flane 
occurs  when,  the  height  of  the  flame  having  been  adjusted  accu- 
rately to  <|  inches,  the  observed  rate  of  consumption  does  not 
esiceed  0*51  or  iali  short  of  0  48  cubic  foot  per  hour.  As  a  luk^ 
the  late  only  %  arie8  within  the  narrower  limits  of  0*51  and  0*49. 

A  series  of  experimenti  performed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
ariations  in  the  proportion  of  air  and  pentane,  demonstrated  that 
an*efior  or  variation  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  air  to  pentane 
causes  a  variation  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  rate  at  which  pentane  gas 
needs  to  be  passed  through  thd  meter  to  maintain  a  zi-inch  flame, 
And  a  difference  of  only  2  per  cent.,  or  'oj  candlCi  in  the  iiluou-^ 
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lUttiTe  value  assigned  to  the  gas  tested  by  compsinson  Avith  it 
But  an  error  of  even  half  this  amount  b  xarely  obtained  in  the 
actual  preparation  of  pentane  gas. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  in  37  out  of  4^8  testin£9|  does  the 
result  of  one  testing  differ  from  the  mean  result  of  the  set  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  by  as  much  as  0*2  cnndle. 

Testsweremade  with  a  variable  height  of  flame,  and  the  avemj^c- 
often  obsemcHW.made  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute^  showed  that 
with 

Height  ofBame  in  inches  .  •    e^       '%\  aH 
The  coiresponding  illuminating 

power  was  99*95  10075 

Other  experiments  demonstrated  that  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  air-gas  is  but  little  affected  bjr  variations  in  the  temperature 
of  the  room. 

^^x.  Dibdin  is  favourably  impressed  wilh  the  pentane  standard; 
ar.cl  in  a  report  to  the  iioaid  oi  Works,  he  recommended  iti  early 
adoption. 

Similarly  the  British  Association  Committee  considered  it  to 
be  reliable  and  convenient,  fulfilling  the  conditions  required  in  a 
standard  of  light,  and  they  likewise  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Par- 
liamentary candle  as  a  standard  of  light,  and  die  adoption  of  the 
pentane  standard. 

Mr.  HarCourt  has  designed  t^ro  or  three  portable  pentane 
lamps,  tlie  latest  and  most  convenient  being  that  shown  in  fig.  283- 
In  this  case  a  wick  is  used,  fitting  loosely  and  moving  freely  withiA 
a  tube  which  conducts  heat  downwards  from  the  flame  above,  so 
as  to  give  rise  by  evaporation  to  a  quantity  of  pentane  vapour  suf- 
ficient to  feed  the  flame,  without  the  top  of  the  wick  being  ever 
exposed  to  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  lamp  (fig.  a  83)  consists  of  a  glass  reservoir,  with  tubulure 
and  stopper,  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  spirit  lamp,  mounted  on  a 
Dictal  stand  which  rests  on  three  levelling  screws.  The  ?rick  can  be 
tfimcd  up  and  down  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of  a  double* 
toothed  wheel,  the  spindle  of  which  fits  air-tight  into  the  tube 
which  suppoits  it  The  lower  end  of  the  wick  (which  is  round  and 
xaliher  less  than  \  inch  diameter)  li<»  in  the  reservoir  \  the  upper 
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end  is  in  a  brass  tube^  about  five  inches  in  length.  In  \yhich  it  can 
move  up  and  dcnrn  fireely.  The  upper  part  of  the  ttiibo  Is  OllD" 
founded  bjr  a  wider  tube^  about 
four  inches  in  length  and  one  inch 
in  diameter;  and  the  two  tubes 
being  joined  together  above  and 
below  by  flat  plates  constitute  the 
burner  of  the  lamp.  Around  the 
burner  is  another  cylinder  open  at 
both  ends,  of  about  two  inches 
diameter,  surmounted  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  burner  by  a 
eonacal  piece,  terminating  in  a 
short  tube  whose  diameter  and 
length  are  about  j  of  an  inch. 
Over  this  outer  casing  is  a  similar 
piece  inverted,  with  the  smaller 
tube  below  and  the  larger  above. 
This  second  piece  is  connected 
r/ith  the  first,  the  two  being  at- 
tached by  two  semicircular  bands, 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  smaller 
tubes  may  be  set  at  different  dis- 
tanccs  apart,  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  which  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  from  the  lamp.  Through 
oppo:,itc  sides  of  the  upper  tube, 
and  abo^•e  the  ends  of  the  connect- 
ing bands,  are  cut  two  narrow  slots 
about  \  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
\  an  inch  in  height.  These  are 
placed  at  such  a  height  that  when- 
ever the  tip  of  the  flame  is  visible 
bctucen  them  the  light  emitted  is 
definite  and  constant.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  light,  which  n^ay  be  set 
at  cither  half  a  candle,  one  candle,  or  a  candle  and  a  half,  is 
cfifccted  b)  means  of  cylindrical  brass  blocks  whose  length  has 
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been  very  carefully  adjusted  once  for  all  One  of  these  blocks 
is  placed  upon  the  lower  tube,  and  the  upper  tube  is  lowered 
until  it  presses  gently  against  the  block;  the  screws  which  fix 
the  connecting  bandi.  are  then  tightened,  and  tlic  block  is  with- 
drawn. Since  the  blocks  are  made  of  the  same  diaimjicr  as  ihe 
tubes  between  which  they  arc  placed,  ihey  serve  for  setting  these 
lubes  truly  oi\  ihc  same  axis,  as  well  as  at  the  right  interval  apart. 

The  point,  or  rather  the  horizontal  riivg,  from  the  nearest 
point  of  which  measurements  are  to  be  made  when  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  is  used  as  a  photometric  standard,  is  midway  between 
the  tubes  which  surround 'the  flame,  and  at  a  distance  of  half  the 
radius  of  these  tubes  from  their  axis,  which  is  also  the  axis  of  the 
flame.    This  position  is  defined  to  the  eye  by  giving  to  the 
curved  connecting  bands  half  the. width  of  the  tubes.   The  zero 
oT  the  photometric  scale  lies  in  the  plane  which  passes  through 
the  edges,  on  either  side,  of  the  connecting  bands.    To  mark 
this  plane  by  a  solid  surface,  a  recungular  strip  of  brass  is  pro- 
vided, which  can  be  fitted  on  one  side  into  the  centre  of  the 
edges  of  the  connecting  bands.    A  small  plumb-line  is  also  pro- 
vided, by  means  of  which  the  lamp  can  be  set  truly  vertical,  and 
a  small  mirror  by  means  of  which  the  photometrist  can  observe 
without  changing  his  position  whether  the  top  of  the  flame  is 
between  the  slots  in  the  side  of  the  chimney.    The  tests  to  which 
the  lamp  has  been  subjected  demonstrate  that  it  is  fractionally  less 
efficient  than  the  pentane  standard. 

The  *  battle  of  the  standards,'  as  already  mentioned,  is  confined 
to  the  types  invented  by  Mr.  Mcthven  and  Mr.  Harcourt  respcc- 
lively.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  is  slightly  more  accurate  than 
the  other,  but  it  is  less  convenient,  and  is  for  that  reason  very 
rarely  adopted  in  practice,  while  the  Melhvcn  screen  is  very  ex- 
f  tcnsivcly  used  by  gas  as  well  as  electrical  engineers.  The  Mc'lr/cn 
screen  is  always  ready,  and  measurements  can  be  taken  wiihin  a 
very  few  minutes  of  lighting  the  gas.  On  the  other  bnnd,  the 
amount  of  heat  cyolved  by  the  pentane  Aamc  is  so  smail  that  a 
considerable  time  elapses  before  the  burner  has  assumed  its 
maximum  temperature,  or  attained  the  normal  rate  of  burning. 
Careful  manipulation  and  experience  are  necessary  in  tTie  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  the  pentane,  an  operation  which  of  course 
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uhes  time  to  perfonn.  and  trhich  would  therefore  frequently  pre> 
elude  its  use. 

Under  the  circiiiiistnnccs  it  is  jx  ri-.aps  as  well  that  our  laws 
ch.in[;c  but  slowly,  .ind  lhat  the  Icgtil  substitute  for  the  universally 
condemned  sperm  candle  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Supposing  an  absolutely  reliable  and  permanent  unit  of  lumi- 
nosity to  be  available,  wc  are  still  confronted  by  tiic  second  diffi- 
culty, viz.,  the  want  of  a  mecns  of  accurate  measurement.  Prac- 
tical photometer*  ar*  one  and  all  simple  comparison  instruments, 
the  li^ht  emitted  by  the  standard  and  the  source  under  tcsi  being 
compared  simultaneously,  2^rid  t'nese  comparisons  nuist  pcrlorce 
be  made  l;y  tSe  eye.  Unfortunately  tluU  orgaii  is  an  untru^it- 
worthy  piece  of  scicniiuc  apparatus  and  incapable  of  accurate 
discrimination.  Its  sensitiveness  also  varies  considerably  with  the 
individual,  so  that  the  whole  of  any  series  of  tests  should  be  ta,ken 
by  the  same  experimenter,  although  even  then  there  is  some  risk 
of  personal  error.  Of  course  this  diliiculty  is  In  some  measure 
overcome  by  continued  practice  and  attentioiu 

All  practical  photometers  are  based  upon  the  lundamental  Isw 
that  the  intensity  of  Hlumination  on  a  given  surface  varies  In- 
versely as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  source  of  light  r  and 
upon  the  iact  that  the  distances  of  two  independent  sources  of 
light  can  be  so  adjusted  that  their  iUumination  of  the  given  surface 
Is  equaU  Then  by  measuring  these  distances  the  relative  illunii- 
luiting  powers  can  be  calculated. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kumfotd  or  *  shadow' 
photometer  can  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  means  of  simple 
familiar  apparatus  such  as  that  in  fig.  284. 

It  consists  of  an  upright  ground-glass  screen  having  fixed 
m  front  of  it  a  small  vertical  rod.  The  standard  light — in  this 
case  a  candle  —is  placed  at  such  a  dir.tanre  as  to  project  a  shadow 
of  the  rod  upon  the  screen.  The  lamp^  or  other  soutc^  to  be 
tested,  is  then  brought  into  position  so  as  to  tlirow  a  second 
shadovr  close  to  that  from  the  candle,  and  thec::r.ct  position  of 
the  1-mp  CO  adjusted  that  the  intensities  of  the  shadows  are  as 
nearly  r.lilie  t.z  'C?^  observer  can  tell.  The  distances  of  the  candle 
and  th«  Ir.mp  from  th'^  r^round-gliss  -jv-rc^n  are  then  carefully 
measured  and  the  comparative  lumiaosiiies  deduced  from  the 
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law  of  inverse  squares.  For  example,  suppose  the  distance  of  the 
candle  to  be  12  inches,  and  that  of  the  lamp  3  J  feet  when  the 
shadows  are  equal,  then  the  luminosity  is  :  3^*,  that  is  to  say,  the 
light  emitted  by  the  lamp  is  12  J  times  as  strong  as  that  from  the 
candle,  and  it  may  be  called  a  12^  candle-power  lamp.  The  com- 
parative sensitiveness  of  the  observer  can  be  roughly  estimated  by 
moving  the  lamp  to  and  fro  for  some  distance,  when,  unless  he 
is  a  professional  photometrist,  he  will  probably  find  that  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  for  the  personal  error  to  exceed  10  per.centr 


The  principle  underlying  this  instrument  is  simple,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  lamp  is  illuminated  by  the 
candle,  while  that  cast  by  the  candle  is  illuminated  by  the  lamp, 
so  that,  if  both  shadows  are  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  inten- 
sity>it  can  only  be  due  to  the  effect  of  equal  luminosities  upon 
the  surface  of  the  screen  derived  from  the  two  sources. 

The  Bunscn  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  grease- §pot  photo- 
meter is,  especially  for  the  beginner,  an  instrument  by  which  more 
accurate  results  can  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  the  one  most  frequently 
employed.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  285, 
A  small  screen  of  somewhat  opaque  pwper  is  stretched  on  a 
metallic  ring,  which  is  mounted  on  a  stand,  movable  along  a 
graduated  scale.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  this  instrument,  a  semi- 
transparent  grease  spot  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  by 
means  of  a  little  spermaceti  dissolved  in  naphtha,  but  in  the 
modern  practical  instrument,  the  whole  of  the  paper,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  small  central  patch,  is  so  saturated.  To  make  an 
effwricnt  screen  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  there  being  a  parti- 
cular thickness  of  spermaceti,  which  with  each  experimenter  gives 
the  best  results. 

The  standard  candle  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the 
gas  jet,  or  lamp  (the  luminosity  of  which  is  to  be  measured),  at  th»- 
other  end  of  the  scale,  which  should  for  convenience  be  divided 
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into  100  or  some  multiple  of  10  equal  parts.  The  two  lummants 
should  be  placed  at  such  a  height,  that  their  centres  are  in  a  line 
with  the  centre  of  the  screen,  which  can  then  be  moved  along 
'  the  scale  until  the  spot  becomes  invisible,  and  the  whole  of  the 
surface  appears  to  be  uniformly  lighted;  or  the  screen  and  standard 
csndle  can  be  fixed,  and  the  lamp  under  test  moved  along  the 
scale  to  the  fcquired  point 

The  bottom  of  the  stand  carrying  the  screen  (or  lamp)  should 
also  be  furnished  with  an  index,  and,  the  exact  position  of  this  index 
on  the  scale  being  noted,  the  relative  distances  of  the  two  illumi- 
lumts  from  the  screen  can  be  easily  ascertained.  Their  luminosi* 
tics  can  then  be  calculated  by  squaring  these  distances.  The 
principle  of  this  instrument  is  likewise  simple.  If  a  single  light 
is  held  in  front  of  the  screen,  the  greased  paper,  which  allows  a 
portion  of  the  light  falling  upon  it  to  be  transmitted  through  it, 
appears,  when  vicv/cd  from  that  side  on  which  the  light  is  placed, 
to  be  darker  than  the  ungrcascd  portion,  which  reflects  liberally 
the  rays  falling  upon  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  light  is  plnccd 
behind  the  screen,  the  grease  spot  or  ring  ajipcars  as  a  coni- 
|jarali\i']y  bright  surface  upon  a  dark  ground,  owmg  to  the  fact 
that  tlic  greased  paper  transmits  a  large  portion  of  the  light  falling 
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upon  it,  while  the  other  part  of  the  screen  transmits  scarcely  any 
of  the  xajfs.  When,  therefore,  the  position  of  the  screen  betireen 
two  sources  of  light  is  adjusted  until  the  whole  of  the  screen 
appears  to  be  equally  lighted,  the  two  sides  will  be  equally  illumi* 
nated,  the  light  transmitted  by  the  greased  paper  being  equal  to 
that  reflected  from  the  ungreased  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
grease  spot  is  never  capable  of  transmitting  the  whole  o(  the  light 
falling  upon  it,  neither  is  the  ungreased  paper  a  perfect  reflector 
nor  absolutely  opaque. 

A  beam  of  light  falling  upon  a  body  is  liable  to  he  aftected  in 
three  diiferent  ways;  the  rays  may  be  transmitted,  reflected,  or 
absorbed.  Bodies  are  called  transparent  when  they  transmit  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rays,  but  all  substances  behave  more  or  less 
as  reflectors,  for  it  is  only  by  reflected  light  that  non-luminous 
bodies  become  at  all  visible.  All  substances  also,  including  even 
the  best  reflectors,  absorb  some  of  the  rays,  so  that  when  a  reflector 
is  mtroduc&d  into  the  measuring  apparatus,  some  dilhculty  is  ex- 
perienced in  estimating  the  amount  of  light.  Professors  Ayrton 
and  Perry  have  invented  a  photometer,  which,  like  their  other  pro- 
ductions, h;is  a  ;^^ood  scientific  basis,  and  has  been  well  considered 
in  all  lis  details,  li  \va.3  designed  especially  for  electric  l!L;llti^,L^ 
and  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for  means  lo  mea- 
sure the  light  from  an  arc  lamp.  It  is  based  on  the  ^  shadow ' 
principle,  but  instead  of  moving  the  lamp  away  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  order  to  compare  its  light  with  that  of  the  much 
feebler  standard^  a  concave  lens  is  employed,  having  the  effect 
of  scattering  or  dispersing  the  luminous  rays,  and  [uojccting 
only  a  few  of  them  upon  the  scale,  whence  it  is  known  as  a 
'Dispersion'  photometer.  As  the  proportion  thus  utilised  in 
casting  the  shadow  can  be  readily  determined,  depending  as  it 
does  upon  the  curvature  and  absorbing  power  of  the  glass,  the 
direct  result  simply  requires  to  be' multiplied  by  a  given  constant 
to  determine  the  relative  luminosities.  A  plane  mirror  is  em* 
ployed  to  direct  the  rays  upon  the  lens«  the  plane  of  the  mirror 
being  always  adjusted  to  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  incident  beam 
so  as  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  errors  due  to  %*arying  degrees 
of  absorption  for  different  angles  of  reflection.  The  mirror  like 
wise  carries  a  pointer  moving  over  a  graduated  arc,  by  means  ol 
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which  the  indinadoD  of  the  incident  beam  to  the  borixontal  can 

be  indicated 

This  instrument  is  no  doubt  very  useful  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  hardly  one  th^t  could  be  plnccd  in  the  hnnds  of 
the  average  operator,  for  '.vhom  the  necessary  adjustments  and 
calculations  would  be  too  intricate.  This  does  not,  however, 
detract  from  its  value  as  a  piece  of  scientific  apparatus. 

A  beam  of  light  has  two  other  qualities  besides  that  of  illu- 
minating a  dark  surface.  It  can  eacily  be  shown  to  possess  more 
or  less  heat  ra}*s ;  also,  that  if  certain  compound  substances 
are  interposed  in  its  path,  chemical  decomposition  takes  place. 
Were  the  three  portions  of  the  beam,  viz.,  the  thermal,  the  lumi- 
nous, and  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays,  idways  united  in  the  same 
proportiont,  mt  should  have  no  difficult7  in  constnicting  a  photo- 
meter accuiate  in  its  measuiement  and  independent  of  the  want 
of  sensitiTeness  in  the  eye ;  for  we  could  on  the  one  hand  use  a 
thermometer,  or  a  thermopile  and  a  delicate  galvanometer;  or  on 
the  o^er  hand  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper  such  as  is  used  in 
photognq>hy.  But  unfortunately  the  proportions  vary  consider* 
ably. 

Tyndafl  hat  ascertained,  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  care* 
fully  performed  experiments,  that  the  luminous  rays  from  several 
sources  of  ]i|^  bear  bat  a  small  proportion  to  the  obscure  or  non* 
luminous  ntys,  the  exact  proportion  of  the  former  being  from 

An  oil  flame  .      .    *  •  •      *    3  per  cent 

A  gas  flame  ••••••4  « 

A  white-hot  ^piial  •      •      •    4*6  ,« 

An  dectrie-aic  light     •      •      «      •   xo  » 

The  arc  light  appears  here  as  the  richest  in  luminous  rays  ;  it  fs 
also  the  richest  in  actinic  rays,  but  the  poorest  in  thermal  rays. 
The  various  proportions  differ,  however,  to  some  extent  with 
different  carbons,  «StC.  The  experiments  demonstrate  that,  if 
either  the  thennal  or  the  actinic  rays  are  to  be  utilised  for  ascer- 
taining the  luminosities  of  electric  lamps,  they  can  only  be  com* 
pared  together,  or  among  themselves ;  they  cannot  be  birly  com- 
pared with  an  oil  or  a  gas  flame. 

In  the  practical  measurement  of  electric  lamps,  modificatiotia 
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of  the  Bunseii  photometer  are^  w  we  hare  faidieated*  generally 
employed.  TKe  form  most  frequently  met  with  »  the  Letheby, 
which  was  desj^etl  for  gas  testing,  and  which  therefore  pos- 
sesses many  refinements  unnecessary  for  electric  light  testing. 
The  Biinsen  disc  is  etidosed  in  a  double  conical  tube  or  box  to 
screen  off  extraneous  ttiys  of  light,  and  small  anguior  mirron  are 
placed  opposite  a  pair  of  openings  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  to 
facilitate  observations  of  the  two  sides  of  the  disc.  The  *  Univer- 
sal'  photometer,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hartley,  is  simple,  cheap, 
and  efficient,  and  can  be  used  for  estimating  the  luminosities  of 
arc  or  incandescent  lamps,  in  a  horizontal  or  iti  any  other  direc* 
t.on.  It  consists  of  a  lonj^  narrow  table,  with  two  partillel  grooves 
in  the  top  ;  slidinp;  in  one  of  thc-c*  arc  the  Methvcn  screen  or  other 
Standard  and  the  Bunsen  disc,  while  in  the  other  travels  a  scale, 
21  inches  in  length,  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch.  For  hori- 
zontal measurement,  the  lamp  to  be  tested  is  fixed  on  an  inde- 
pendent pillar  at  a  knov/n  disUmce  from  the  disc  ;  if  the  Limp  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  an  anf^le  measurer  is  provided  to 
facilitate  the  estimation  of  its  actual  li  t  nc^-. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  for  an  int-andcsccni  lamp  to  be  care- 
iLilly  compared  with  some  standard,  such  as  the  Xieihven  scfccn. 
It  is  then  in  its  turn  employed  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
for  other  similar  lamps,  requiring  little  attention,  and  affording 
a  ready  means  of  rapidly  testing  a  Urge  number  of  lamps.  It  iv 
however,  only  employed  as  a  standar/1  for  a  time,  otherwise  there 
would  be  some  risk  of  error  owing  to  a  variation  in  the  luminosity 
of  the  lamp.  The  method  of  testing  arc  lamps  is  somewhat 
similar.  An  incandescent  lamp^  alter  being  standardised,  is  in  this 
case,  also,  frequently  employed  as  a  standard,  the  are  lamp  bemg 
placed  on  a  scale  at  right  angles  with  the  photometer  bar,  whi^ 
carries  a  mirror  adjusted  to  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  htminoua 
beam,  so  as»  in  obedience  to  the  law  declanng  that  the  angle  of 
ceAection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  to  project  the  rays 
upon  the  greased  disc,  the  quasi -stai.dard  being  placed  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  opposite  side  of  the  disc.  The  comparison  is  then 
made  by  adding  the  distance  betttecn  the  disc  and  the  mirror  to 
the  distance  between  the  mirror  ai.d  the  arc,  and  regarding  this 
as  the  distance  which  has  to.be  compared  with  (hat  between  the 
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disc  and  the  standard.  A  constant  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
the  absorption  of  the  mirror,  which  for  a  certain  angle  varies  with 
different  samples  of  glass.  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  arc 
should  be  so  screened  that  none  of  the  rays  fall  direct  upon  the 
disc,  and  that  the  angle  of  the  mirror  should  be  kept « fixed. 
With  n  very  powerful  arc  it  would  be  possible  to  diminish  the 
percentage  of  the  nv?;  falling  upon  the  disc,  by  placing  the  lamp 
at  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  90°  with  the  srnle  board  or  the 
axis  of  the  disc.  A  fresh  constant  would  then  have  to  be  employed, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the  intensity  of  illumination  which 
is  received  obliquely  is  pro)>ortional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
which  the  luminous  rays  malce  with  the  normal  to  the  surface, 
allowance  being  also  made  for  the  increased  loss  due  to  absorption. 

^Vhcre  the  space  can  be  afforded,  a  photometer  room  should 
be  provided,  and  fitted  with  opaque  blinds,  so  that  all  extraneous 
rays  can  be  excluded.  The  room,  when  cantUcs  or  comparison 
flames  axe  employed,  should  be  free  from  drau^hu  and  vibrations.* 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

INSTALLATION  EQUIPMENT^  PITTINGS»  fiTC 

One  of  the  most  important  details  to  he  considered  in  connection 
with  an  electric  lifht  plant  is  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  trans- 
ferring the  energy  from  the  generator  to  the  lamp.  In  telegraphy 
it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  whether  the  line  connect- 
ing the  sending  and  the  receiving  stations  measures  3,000  or 
4,000  ohms  in  resistance,  the  number  of  ]>rimar)'  cells  cmnloved 
for  workii\L(  the  Uirc  being  simply  varied  according  to  this  re- 
sistance. Consequently,  unless  a  high-speed  system  of  working 
is  to  be  adopted,  good  iron  wire  answers  every  purpose,  for  it  is 
a  fairly  good  conductor,  it  is  mechanically  strong,  and  it  is  cheap. 
For  high-speed  working,  copper  is  resorted  to  because  the  electro- 
magnetic inertia  of  iron  is  too  great  to  permit  tbe  neeessaiy 
rapidity  of  current  alternation. 

In  electric  lighting,  copper  is  always  employed  for  the  con- 
ductor. The  current  to  be  carried  is  usually  very  strong  or  heavy, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  the  resistance 
of  the  conductor  should  be  brought  down  to  the  lowest  practi- 
cable limit  Were  iron  to  be  employed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  it  six  times  the  sectional  area  of  the  copper  to  obtain  the 
same  conductivity,  and  an  iron  wire  or  rod  of  such  dimensions  as 
it  would  be  frequendy  necessary  to  employ  would  be  too  rigid  for 
handling  and  bending.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  in 
definite  lengths  and  then  to  connect  these  lengths  together  at  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  used.  But  such  a  rod  would  also  pre- 
sent very  many  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  insulation,  and 
add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  work.  In 
Act,  an  insulated  iron  conductor  would  be  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive  than  one  of  copper  offering  the  same  resistance.  The 
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recentlf  extended  use  of  lapidiy  alternating  cunents  is  another 
tcason  against  the  employment  of  iron  conductora. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  study  of  the  table  given  on  p.  17,  that 
the  choice  of  m&terials  for  electrical  conductors  of  any  kind  is 
really  limited  to  the  two  metals  above  mentioned,  vis.,  copper  and 
iron ;  so  that  for  electric  lighting  work  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  use  copper. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  concerning  the  various  sizes  of 
coyiper  wire  gcner3''y  cmplo}cd  gives  some  iiistmctive  details.  It 
will  be  seen  tliat  most  of  these  conductors  arc  made  up  of  a  number 
of  small  wires  stranded  together,  the  chief  objects  being  to  impar*" 
greater  flexibility  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  complete  fracture. 

Now  as  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  conductor,  electrical 
power  is  wasted,  and  as  it  costs  money  to  develop  electrical 
power,  it  is  e\  idciit  that  in  ar\)  commercial  system  such  waste  must 
be  kept  down  to  a  miaimum.    This  can  be  done  by  simply  re- 
ducing the  resistance,  that  is,  by  increasing  the  sise  of  the  con- 
ducting wires;  but  as  this  also  is  an  expensive  matter,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  expenditure  in  ron< 
ducton  is  not  so  excessive  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
cost  of  the  power  continually  being  saved.   It  has  been  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule^  that,  for  the  transmission  of  any  given  current, 
the  sixe  of  the  conductor  most  economical  to  employ  is  one  offer 
ing  such  a  resistance  that  the  cost  of  the  energy  wasted  per 
annum  in  heating  the  conductors,  should  be  equal  to  the  interest 
per  asmum  on  the  original  outlay  upon  them.   Knowing  the  ave 
rtSfi  current  to  be  transmitted,  it  becomes  easy  to  And  the  averag'* 
electrical  horse-power  wasted  in  a  conductor  of  any  given  re 
sistance;  but  the  cost  of  developing  a  horse-power  depends  upon 
many  conditions,  principally  local,  su-^h  as  the  cost  of  fuel,  at- 
tendance, rental,  repnirs,  prime  cost  and  efhcicncy  of  the  jilnnt 
And  with  regard  to  the  conductors  themselves,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  quantity  and 
price  of  the  copper  employed,  but  also  of  the  insulation  and  laj  ing. 

Most  main  conductors  are,  in  England,  placed  undc^^'round, 
and  as  a  rule  the  cost  of  laying  considerably  exceeds  the  actual 
cost  of  the  wire. 

Further,  although  the  resistance  of  a  wire  one  inch  in  diameter 
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it;  only  bne-fourth  of  that  of  a  wire  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
docs  not  cost  anything  like  four  times^  as  much  nor  efen  iwfee  as 
much  to  lay  the  thicker  wire  as  it  does  to  lay  the  thinner,'  for  the 
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Inbour  of  remo\nng  and  replacing  the  paving,  earth,  &c.,  would  be 
almost  the  samejn  both  cases.  Again  the  insulation  of  the  wire 
is  an  important  and  expensive  item,  which  docs  not  increase  so 
rapidly  as  the  Tcsiowincc  of  a  wire  is  rccluccd  by  an  increase  in  its 
size ;  so  that  it  does  not  by  any  nneans  follow  that  a  given  reduc- 
tion in  resistance  entails  a  proportionate  increase  in  expense.  It 
may  be  noticed  incidentally,  that  when  the  diameter  of  a  round 
conductor  is  doubled,  although  its  sectional  area  and  therefore  its 
conductivity  is  increased  four-fold,  its  surface  is  only  doubled. 
Thci  elure  if  a  current  of  four  times  the  strength  is  passed  through 
it,  the  heat  dcveIo|>ed  will  be  four  times  as  great  (bince  power 
wasted  c'n),  while  the  sur&ce.  at  which  radiation  takes  place 
has  only  been  doubled.  The  temperature  of  the  thicker  wire  will 
rise  higher  tban  that  of  the  thinner -one^  when  they  cairjr  currents 
in  proportion  to  their  conductivities. 

One  advantage  attending  the  use  of  bare  conductors  is  the 
greater  facility  afforded  by  them  for  the  radiation  of  heat  as  com* 
pared  with  covered  conductors 

So  many  considerations^  mostly  special  for  every  particujar  case^ 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  best  size  and  shape  of  the  conductor 
consistent  with  strict  economy,  that  we  cannot  discuss  the  natter 
iuHy  here.  Bui  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  resistance  by  the 
employment  of  high  conductivity  copper,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
as  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  foreign  matter  causes  such 
a  great  increase  in  the  resistance  of  this  metal,  it  b  aho^s  econo- 
mical to  use  the  purest  copper  obtainable  commercially. 

In  systems  of  distribution  of  electrical  power  by  means  of  a 
constant  current,  the  question  is  comparatively  simple,  as  the 
current  employed  is  not  a  Iicavy  one,  and  has  the  same  value  at 
all  tunes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit  The  chief  dilTiculty  likely 
to  arir,c  is  in  providing  for  future  extensions  of  the  system  when 
the  potential  difference  which  can  be  appHed  at  the  ends  of  the 
circuit  is  limited.  The  more  interesting  and  more  difficult  pro- 
blem consists  in  the  supply  of  current  to  lamps,  or  other  apparatus, 
at  a  constant  potential  ;  for  then  ilic  main  conductors  have  to 
cany  a  very  lica'/y  and  variable  current.  The  matter  bcconici 
more  difficult  if  the  lamps  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  or  are 
situated  at  a  distance  ^om  the  generating  station.   As  has  been 
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pointed  oat  in  Chap.  XIII.,  the  power  wasted  may  in  such  cases 
be  icdnced  to  a  muiimoni,  by  transmitting  it  in  the  form  of  a 
small  current  at  high  pressure  and  reducing  the  pressure  at  the 
required  point,  to  a  suitable  vatue.    But  such  a  system  has  its 

disadvantages.  Although  the  cost  of  th"  copper  is  vastly  reduced, 
the  high  potential  difference  employed  demands  very  efficient  and 
expensive  insulation,  th**  engines  and  dynamos  must  always  be 
kept  running,  and  when  very  little  power  is  being  demanded  the 
efficiency  of  the  transformers  and  of  tfie  whole  system  falls  lo  ? 
low  value.  For  even  when  th*»  secondary  circuit  of  a  parallel 
transformer  is  disconnected,  some  current  passes  through  the 
primary,  and  when  only  one  or  two  lamps  are  joined  up,  the 
power  appearing  in  the  secondary  may  be  but  a  comparatively 
small  fraction  of  that  absorbed  by  the  primary.  When  the 
number  of  transformers  is  large,  the  total  po^vcr  wasted  becomes 
considerable  during  the  times  when  little  or  no  light  is  required. 

In  the  other  method  of  distributing  di'-cct  from  the  dynamo  to 
a  number  of  lamps       joined  up  in  parallel,  the  chief  problenis  to 
be  faced  are  the  hca\  y  loss  occurring  in  the  mains  and  the  diffi 
culty  of  regulating  the  supply  to  each  lamp. 
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Such  an  anangenent  is  Indicated  hf  the  diagram  in  fig.  s86, 
where  d  represents  a  dynamo  capable  of  maintaining  a  constant 
potential  difference  at  its  tenninab;  a  and  the  main  leads  from 
the  nuu^ine  to  the  nearest  lamp ;  and  r  the  continuation  ot 
those  leads,  between  which  the  lamps  are  placed.  Suppose  there 
to  be  loo  lamps  so  joined  in  parallel,  each  requiring  a  current 
of  half  an  ampere,  and  a  potential  difference  at  its  extremities  of 
I  to  volts.  The  total  current  supplied  by  the  dynamo  with  all 
the  lamps  in  use  would  be  50  ampere^  and  this  ciinent  would 
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bave  to  be  denied  by  the  mam  leads  k  and  b.  Supposing  the 
resistanoe  of  A  and  b  to  be  one-tenth  of  an  ohm,  the  power  wasted 
in  overcoming  this  lesistance  would  be  250  watts*  and  the  con- 
sequent fall  of  potential  5  volts.  Therefore  the  machine  must 
develop  at  least  115  volts  at  its  tenninals  in  oider  to  maintain  no 
Tolts  at  the  ffr^ir^j/ lamp. 

Now  a  further  fall  of  p>otential  would  lake  place  along  the 
mains,  F ;  »a!])pose  this  to  amount  to  10  volts,  then  the  pressure 
at  the  most  distant  lamp  would  only  be  100  volts,  while  if  this  were 
raised  to  1 10  by  an  increase  at  the  dynamo,  the  nearest  lamp 
would  then  be  working  at  120  volts.  Even  ignoring  the  waste  of 
power,  such  a  difference  could  not  be  permitted  if  similar  lamps 
were  used  throughout  the  system,  as  some  would  be  giving  far 
above  and  others  fiir  below  their  nonnal  candle-power. 

It  would,  however,  be  practicable^  but  very  inconvenient,  td 
employ  different  types  of  lamp,  placing  those  made  to  run  at  no 
Tolts  at  the  end  near  tfie  dynamo,  and  others  oonstructed  for  100 
volts  at  the  further  end  of  the  line^  and  so  on.  But  even  then,  if 
the  dynamo  were  perfectly  regulating,  the  potential  at  the  far  end 
of  the-  mains  would  rise  considerably,  when  any  number  of  th« 
nearer  or  intermediate  lamps  w^re  cut  out  of  circuit 

^Referring  again  to  the  figure,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  mains 
at  any  one  point  only  carry  a  current  equal  to  that  required  by  all 
the  lamps  beyond  that  point  Thi!s,  while  the  portionn,  a,  b,  take 
the  whole  current,  those  portions  bct\v?cn  ihc  last  lamp  and 
the  last  but  one  only  carry  half  an  am^icrc.  'I  lie  si/e  of  the 
mains  might,  therefore,  reduced  by  one  hundredth  as  every 
lamp  is  passed,  and  the  same  density  of  current  in  the  conductor 
be  retained-  This  is  equi\'alent  to  bunching  100  wires  together  to 
form  the  main,  and  taking  out  one  of  them  at  every  lamp.  If  the 
100  wires  were  separately  insulated,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  separate 
lead  and  return  wire  were  used  between  the  machine  terminals 
and  each  lamp^  the  pressure  at  the  ends  of  these  leads  would  be 
eons^t;  and  since  the  resistance  in  each  independent  lamp 
circuit  IS  also  constant,  the  pressure  at  each  hmp  would  be 
unaltered  by  any  variation  in  the  number  thrown  in  circQtL  This 
forms  a  means  of  maintaining  a  perfect  regulation,  although  of< 
course  the  actual  oicssure  at  the  hunp  would  depend  upon  the! 
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resistance  of  its  pwticulwr  leads.  Gfcat  as  are  tbe  advantages  ol 
sach  a  method,  the  expense  would  forbid  its  being  employed  in 
an  installation  extending  over  a  large  area.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  with  ordinary  oiiains,  if  the  resistance  is  suflkiently  low 
to  malce  the  fiill  of  potential  veiy  small,  then  the  variation  which 
would  take  pkce  in  the  potential  difference  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  drcttit  becomes  negligibly  small  An  extreme  variation  of  4 
volts  might  be  allowed,  and  then,  by  maintaining  the  normal 
pressure  of  no  volts  near  the  middle  of  the  system,  the  nearest 
lamp  would  have  but  11  s  Tolts  and  the  furthest  10& 

It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  observe  in  the  engine-room  the 
pressure  existing  at  the  lar  and  near  ends  of  the  mains  at  any 
moment,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  one  point  as  much  below 
as  the  other  is  above  the  normal  pressure ;  and  this  can  be  done 
by  leading  ' pilot  ^vires'  from  the  mains  at  those  points  to  a  volt- 
meter  placed  at  the  generating  station. 

For  instance,  in  fig.  a86,  a  thin  wire  might  be  led  from  the 
point  a  and  another  from  d,  each  to  ons  terminal  of  the  volt- 
meter, which  would  aflbrd  an  indication  of  every  variation  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  mains.  A  second  pair  of  pilot-wires  might  be 
led  from  the  nearest  lamp  ;  or  by  leadmg  one  pair  only,  connected 
to  the  mains  at  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  keeping  the  potential 
there  at  no  volts,  a  good  avenge  regulation  might  be  maintained. 

At  an  installation  at  Kensington  Court,  over  two  thousand  100- 
volt  lamps  are  run  in  parallel,  batteries  of  secondaiy  cells  being 
used  m  conjunction  with  the  dynamos,  for  regulating,  and  assisting 
the  machines  to  meet  any  large  demand.  Several  circuits  branch 
out  from  the  engine-house,  some  of  the  lamps  being  900  yards 
distant.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  all  the  mains,  a  pressure  of  100 
volts  IS  maintained,  while  that  at  the  nearest  lamp  does  not  exceed 
102  volts.  A  pair  of  thin  wires  is  led,  as  mentioned  above,  from 
the  end  of  the  mains,  to  a  voltmeter  in  the  engine-house,  and 
when  this  instrument  indu  ates  a  fall  of  potential  (caused  by  the 
Switching  in  of  more  lamps)  the  attendant  immediately  switches 
one  or  two  secondary  cells  on  to  that  pair  of  mains,  in  series  with 
the  existing  cells,  thus  raising  the  pressure  to  the  required  value  ; 
the  cells  being  of  course  cut  out  when  the  voltmeter  indicates  a  rise 
of  potential   The  mains  employed  in  this  case  consist  partly  of 
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ordinary  insulated  cables  and  partly  of  bafe  copper  conductors 
itretched  over  porcelain  insulatorsi  in  concreted  channels. 

Although  on  a  simple  parallel  system  of  dtstiilmtion^  the  ar« 
nuigement  is  such  that  the  whole  of  the  lamps  are  connected  in 
pandlel  between  the  two  mains*  it  is  evidently  impracticable  to 
join  them  directly  across  (as  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  nearest 
and  furthest  lamps  in  fig.  386),  wben  the  mains  are  carried  under 
the  roadway.  It  is  necessary  to  lead  a  wire  from  each  main  to 
every  group  of  lamps,  say  to  every  house  supplied,  in  the  manner 
indicated  at  m,  n.  The  higher  potential  mains  are  throughout 
marked  and  the  lower  potential,  or  return  wires  — .  These 
subsidiary  mains  should  be  proportioned  in  sise  according  to  the 
number  of  lamps  to  be  supplied  by  them. 

It  is  not  possible^  however,  to  sufficiently  reduce  the  resistance 
of  a  sil^e  pair  of  mains  leading  direct  from  the  dynamo  to  main- 
tain even  approximitcly  n  constant  pressure  at  nil  the  bmps  if  they 
are  distributed  over  a  large  area  ;  a  method  crf  facilitating;  rcpfiila- 
l.  >n  i[i  such  a  case,  by  the  employment  of  subsidiary  ma  ns  w  hich 
feed  the  mains  proper  at  certain  points,  but  are  not  themselves 
tapped  by  lamp-circuits,  will  be  described  later  on. 

The  method  of  employing  a  battery  of  secondary  cells  so  as  to 
assist  in  the  regulation,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  a  constant 
potential,  is  indicated  in  fig.  286,  where  s  represents  su(  h  a  battery. 
The  cells  are  joined  in  parallel  with  the  dynamo,  arid  are  cljarged 
by  it  without  any  alteration  in  the  connections  being  necessitated. 

The  interactions  between  the  two  generators— the  dynamo 
and  the  battery — may  be  embraced  under  three  heads,  (a)  When 
the  S.M.P.  of  the  battery  is  less  than  the  potential  difference  at  the 
dynamo  terminals,  the  machine  is  supplying  current  to  the  lamps 
and  at  the  same  time  charging  the  cells,  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  cells  depending  upon  the  excess  of  the 
potential  difference  maintained  by  the  machine  over  the  E.M.P. 
of  the  cells.  (^)  When  the  b.m.f.  of  the  cells  becomes  equal  to 
the  potential  difference  at  the  machine  terminals  both  generators 
are  equally  active  in  feeding  the  lamp  circuit  {£)  When  the 
B.if.F.  of  the  celb  rises  above  the  normal  «that  is,  above  that 
potential  difference  which  is  required  to  be  maintained  at  the 
terminals  of  the  generators  in  order  to  maintain  the  right  pressure 
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at  the  lamps — then  the  battery  not  only  feeds  the  lamp-circutt 
but  raises  the  pressure  at  the  machine  terminus.  This  rarely 
happens,  but  the  machine  being  shunt-wound,  the  effect  is  to  in- 
crease the  current  through  the  field  coils,  giving  a  stronger  field, 
which  a^nin  tends  to  increase  the  E.M.F.  developed.  ^^'TJen  the 
potential  difference  thus  rises,  it  becojncs  necessary  to  cut  out  one 
or  two  cells  to  prevent  the  pressure  rising  sufficiently  high  to  injure 
the  bmps.  A  suitable  switch  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  regulation  effected  by  an  attendant  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  the  voltmeter. 

It  will  be  rciiieiubercJ  that  if  the  engine  should  break,  down, 
the  cells  would  drive  the  shunt  machine  as  a  motor  in  the  same 
direction  \  but  an  automatic  CtttKWt  should  be  provided  to  cut  off 
the  dynamo  when  the  badc-cunent  from  the  ce^  exceeds  a  certain 
limit  A  piece  ol"  apparatus  capable  of  performing  these  operations 
was  described  in  Chap.  XIV. ;  it  disconnectt  the  machine  when 
from  any  cause  its  potei^tial  difference  falls  below  the  B.11.F.  of 
the  cells.  Under  such  circumstances  the  cells  would  be  called 
upon,  and  chould  be  able^  to  run  even  the  whole  of  the  lamps  for 
t  short  perloda  or  a  portion  of  them  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  also  becomes  possible  to  economise  power  and  the  expense 
of  attendance^  by  only  running  the  machine  during  the  hours  when 
the  demand  is  a  maximum,  allowing  the  cells  to  supply  current  to 
the  few  lamps  required  at  other  times. 

It  may  occur  to  the  student  that  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
mains  would  be  effected  by  joining  groups  of  lamps  in  series 
between  the  mains,  all  the  groups  being  thus  placed  in  parallel. 
This  is  so  ;  for  if  the  lamps  v/cre  placed  in  sets  of  four  in  series, 
the  potentiahdiffercnce  between  the  mains  would  be  four  times  that 
at  the  ends  of  one  lamp,  say  400  volts  instead  of  100.  By  this 
means  the  uiaximuiu  current  in  the  mains  would  be  reduced  to 
one -fourth,  and  the  weight  of  copper  corr»pondingly  reduced,  to 
give  the  same  mte  of  loss  of  power. 

But  some  serious  difficulties  arise  in  connection  with  iach  a 
system ;  for  instance^  if  the  filament  of  one  lamp  in  a  set  breaks^ 
the  other  three  lamps  in  that  set  are  immediately  extinguished ; 
and  if^  to  remedy  this,  the  faulty  tamp  is  merely  «hort<circutted, 
the  remaining  three  get  too  much  current^  and  may  also  be 
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damaged  Of  course  a  device  may  be  adopted  to  automatieaUjr 
twitch  in  a  tecond  lamp^  or  to  replace  the  broken  one  by  a  resist* 
ance  equal  to  it ;  but  the  latter  arrangement  is  undesirable  on 
account  of  the  vraste  of  power:  and  in  eidier  case  the  extra 
fittings  cause  additional  trouble  and  expense. 

The  same  objection  arises  in  the  ordinary  case  of  switching  out 
one  of  a  batch  of  lamps. 

But  even  if  the  lamps  are  joined  in  sets  of  only  two  in  series^ 
a  cotiiiderable  saving  is  effected  ;  and  a  method  by  which  this 
can  be  done  without  introducing  any  of  the  difficukie?  referred  to 
IS  indicated  by  the  diagram  in  iig.  287.  It  is  known  as  the 
•three- wire  system.* 

Two  equal  dynamos,  d,,  Dj,  are  joined  in  series,  and  con 
nccted  to  tlic  mains.  \,  ji,  in  the  ordinary  manner.    That  is  to 
>a),  the  posit u  c  terminal  of  D,  is  joined  to  tlic  posUivc  main,  a,  and 
the  negative  icrmmai  ot  D3  to  the  main,  1;,  while  the  negative  ter- 


tninal  of  D|  is  coupled  to  the  positive  of  Df.  Suppose  each 
machine  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  potential  difference  of 
1 10  volts  :  then  when  they  are  so  joined  m  series  they  maintain 
the  mains  a  and  B  at  a  difference  of  220  volts.  The  lamps  being 
joined,  two  in  series,  across  the  mains  as  indicated,  the  potential 
difference  at  the  extremities  of  one  of  them  is  110  volt?.  A  third 
wire,  c,  much  smaller  than  the  mains,  connects  the  junctions  of  the 
pairs  of  lamps,  and  is  also  joined  to  the  junction  of  the  dynamos. 

Now  when  the  number  of  lamps  between  A  and  c  is  the  same 
as  the  number  between  a  und  c,  the  potential  is  the  same  at  every 
point  alon^'  the  wire,  c.  Hence  there  is  no  tentlcacy  for  any 
current  tu  ;io'..  ;  lonc^  tlic  utauc  wire  ;  it  mi^iht,  in  fact,  be  cut  at 
all/  puiiu,  ui  icuiuvcd  uiLu^cthcr,  \\ithout  in  uiiy  way  affecting  the 
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working  of  the  system.  But  when  the  lamps  on  either  side  of  it 
are  made  unequal  in  number,  this  state  oi  balance  no  longer 
exists.  Suppose  a  lamp  between  a  and  c  to  be  switched  out  of 
circuit ;  thea  the  resistance  between  a  and  c  is  greater,  and  there- 
fore  the  fidl  of  potential  becomes  greater,  than  between  B  and  c 
But  the  mafnt  a  ana  b  are  kept  at  approziinatelf  the  same 
potential  difference^  and  if  the  differe^koe  between  a  and  c  is 
increased,  it  can  ontjr  be  by  the  lowering  of  the  potential  of  c 
The  effect  of  cutting  out  a  lamp  between  a  and  then,  will  be  to 
VSwe^  the  potential  of  c  near  the  point  where  the  hunp  w  discon- 
nected. But  the  potential  at  the  point  f  remains  unaltered ;  con- 
sequently this  difference  of  potential  establishes  a  current  along 
the  wire  c,  from  the  junction  of  the  machines  to  the  lamps.  The 
scrength  is  equal  to  that  which  flows  through  one  lamp  ciicuit ;  it 
nuy,  Ih  fact,  be  corsidered  as  the  current  which  passes  through 
the  additional  lamp  between  b  and  c.  If  a  lamp  between  B  and  c 
M  now  switched  out,  balance  is  agnin  restore^  and  no  current 
passes  along  c  W'Yien  the  number  between  a  and  c  is  made  the 
greater,  the  difference  between  those  leads  is  lessened,  that  is,  the 
potential  of  c  near  the  lamps  is  raised  This  determines  the  flow 
of  a  current  from  the  lamps  to  the  junction  of  the  machines  alonj 
the  centre  wire.  If  the  whole  of  one  set  of  lamps  were  cut  out, 
then  the  centre  wire  would  have  to  cnrrv  the  cnrrent  s'lpplied  to 
all  the  lamps  in  the  remaining  set,  in  w  nu  h  case  it  would  require 
to  be  as  large  as  the  other  mains ;  in  some  cases  the  three 
mains  are  made  equal,  but  it  is  usually  possible  to  arrange  the 
lamps  so  that  this  extreme  case  would  never  happen.  Under 
favouraljle  conditions  the  current  which  ll\c  centre  wire  has  to 
carry,  due  to  tlie  difference  in  the  number  of  lamps  on  either 
side  of  it,  may  be  made  comparatively  small ;  and,  consequently, 
the  wire  itself  can  be  made  much  smaller  than  the  mains  proper. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  provide  each  lamp  with  a  switch,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  joined  up  between  the  centre  wire  and 
either  main :  the  brighter  light  would  be  obtained  from  the  main 
which  already  bad  the  smaller  number  of  lamps  joined  to  it,  and, 
consequently,  the  consumers,  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  the  best 
light,  would  assist  in  the  reguUtion  of  the  system. 

Secondary  cells  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
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machines,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram ;  two  eomplete  sets  of  eelb 
are  needed,  their  positive  and  negative  terminals  being  oonneeted 
to  the  mains  and  to  the  centre  wire  in  tiie  nme  manner  ai  are  the 

dynamo  terminals. 

A  means  of  reducing  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
potential  dilTerence  along  lengthy  mains,  is  afforded  by  the  use  of 
independent  conductors  connuctin^'  varioua  points  in  the  circuit 
direct  with  the  generating  station,  and  these  subsidiary  leads  are 
termed  'feeders.  In  some  cases  the  mains  themselves  are  not 
connected  direct  with  the  generator,  the  whole  of  the  current 
being  supplied  to  them  ai  anitable  points  by  way  of  the  feeders 
When  the  potential  dilforenoe  at  or  near  the  particnUr  point  to 
which  «  pair  of  feeden  is  connectedt  varies  (as  it  does,  with  a 
change  m  the  number  of  kmps  hi  iiseX  this  differenoe  is  com* 
pensated  Ibr  by  oonespondingly  varying  ptessure  applied 
to  the  feeders,  or  by  some  other  means  varying  tho  cnirent  pass- 
ing through  them.  When*  for  instance,  the  number  of  lamps  in 
circuit  is  increased,  the  preasure  between  the  mains  falls,  and  more 
current  h  required  to  be  supplied  by  the  feeders,  and  vice  versA, 

It  become*  neccBaary,  therefore,  to  pro%nde  some  me-  8  for 
promptly  indicating,  at  the  j^cn crating  station,  the  variations  of  the 
potential  di/Terence  at  the  f>oints  where  the  feeder^i  join  tlie  mains. 
This  is  readily  supplied  by  the  emp]o\  inent  of  pilot  wires,  after 
the  manner  already  deccribed,  these  wires  being  simply  connected 
to  a  \'oltmeter.  \Vhen  the  instrument  shows  a  fall  of  potential, 
the  etedrical  pressure  along  the  pair  of  ieedeis  is  augmented 
tmtfl  the  distant  point  ii  raised  to  ^e  required  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  ihoidd  the  potential  diffMice  m  the  mains  riie^  then 
that  on  the  feeders  must  be  rttluecd.  But  economical  adjustment 
in  this  wty  is  somewhat  difficult  of  attainment  It  would,  for 
example,  be  hardly  practicable  to  use  a  sepaiute  dynamo  for  each 
pair  of  feeders,  and  to  continually  vary  its  output  to  suit  the  demand. 
It  is  preferable  to  use  one  or  more  dynamos  connected  to  a 
pair  of  'omnibus'  bars,  from  wl^ich  the  whole  of  the  feeders 
radi:]tc.  The  poicntial  dilTerence  between  tliese  bars  roust  be 
kept  equal  to  the  maximum  required,  and  the  regulation  can  then 
be  effected  by  inserting  resistance  or  counter  electro>motJve  forr« 
in  the  respective  feeder  circuiu*. 
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The  inaertioa  of  tesistance  coHa^  however,  while  it  is  effectual 
and  convenienti  Is  wasteful.  A  more  economical  plan  is  to  inHO* 
duce  a  few  secondary  cells  in  each  feeder,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  oppose  the  feeding  cunent   The  effect  is  simply  to  oppose 

a  counter  e  m.p.  to  the  dynamo  (since  the  cells  have  practically  no 
resistance),  but  the  potential  difTcrencc  is  varied  by  the  rather  large 
steps  of  two  volts  at  a  time.  In  making  any  change  both  feeders 
must  be  similarly  treated 

With  the  three-wire  system  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  lead 
three  feeding  wires  to  each  point  and  to  connect  pilot  wires  there- 
from to  two  separate  voltmeters. 

The  advantage  of  using  several  compvaratively  small  machines 
joined  in  parallel,  to  supply  the  omnibus  bars,  is  that  a  dynamo  may 
be  switched  out  and  stopped  when  the  demand  for  current  falls. 

When  the  feeders  vary  considerably  in  length,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  divide  them  into  two  or  even  more  groups  according  to 
their  resistances^  and  supply  the  longer  ones  from  a  pair  of  bars 
maintained  at  a  proportionately  higher  pressuie  than  the  wnilar 
bars  supplying  the  shorter  feeders. 

Turning  now  to  the  methods  of  supporting,  protecting,  and 
insulating  the  condttcton»  we  immediately  observe  daat  tfaejr 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes  vis.,  overhead  and 
underground. 

llie  overhead  system  has  the  advantage  of  cheapnew  ill  con* 
struction,  and  it  affords  great  facilities  for  inspection  and  repaiiv 
and  for  subsequent  extensions.  It  tSi  therefore^  generally  em- 
ployed where  the  local  conditions  are  fiivourable^  where  the  current 
employed  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  require  a  very  massive  conductor, 
and  where  the  potential  dilTerencs  is  not  excessively  high.  The 
S5*stcm  has,  ho^revcr,  the  di:ad van t:\jj3  that  the  Incvhtion  is  liable 
to  cnnriderablc  variation  v.-ith  vcp.ther  ch^n'^er^.  Thi':  can  to  a  great 
extent  be  prevented  by  good  construction,  and  the  employment 
of  properly  designed  'insulators.'  A  scries  circuit,  such  as  is  used 
for  arc  or  low  resistance  incandescent  lamps,  lends  itself  readily 
to  the  employment  of  overhead  mains,  since  the  current  is  in  such 
case's  constant  and  rarely  exceeds  ten  amperes  A  very  small 
wire  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  such  a  current,  but  its  sire  is 
really  determined  more  by  mecluaicai  than  electrical  necessities. 
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For  example,  a  wire  of  No.  12  b.w.c.  would  carry  the  current  with 
safety,  but  a  Na  8  or  No.  to  is  practically  used  on  account  of  its 
greater  strength.  When  the  conductor  is  stranded,  7  No.  i6's  are 
employed,  although  7  No.  20's  would,  from  an  electrical  point  of  view, 
sufHce.  We  ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  all  overhead  bare  con- 
ductors must  be  of  hard-drawn  copper  in  order  to  obtain  the 
requisite  mechanical  strength.  Ordinary  pure  copper  is  compara- 
tively soft,  and  in  a  span  of  any  considerable  length  cannot  sustain 
its  own  weight;  while  in  a  gale,  the  wind  pressure  enormously 
increases  the  strain  upon  the  %\  ire. 

Bare  conductors  are  sui)ported\)n  insulators  which  are  in  turn 
supported  by  poles  either  of  iron  or  wood  according  to  local 
circumstances.  One  advanL^gc  pcriaining  to  wood  is  that  in  the 
event  of  an  insulator  breaking,  the  conductor  is  still  partially  in- 
sulated from  the  earth,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  an  iron 
pole  employed.  Iron  poles  are  obligatory  for  over-house  work, 
or  where  appearance  ha$  to  be  taken  into  account  The  best  pole 
is  that  which  consists  of  the  complete  trunk  of  a  straight  larch  or 
other  similar  tree,  which,  after  having  been  well  seasoned,  is 
dioroughly  impregnated  with  good  creosote.  The  natural  life  of  the 
pole  is  enormously  lengthened  by  this  treatment  A  convenient 
compromise  is  often  effected  by  fixing  a  wooden  top  into  an  iron 
socket 

Insulators  can  be  made  from  a  variety  of  substances,  but  for 
climatic  and  other  cogent  reasons,  white  glased  porcelain  is  most 
frequ^tly  employed. 

The  chief  requirements  are  hardness,  smoothness,  and  imper- 
viousness  to  moisture.  Lacking  either  of  thes^  the  insulator  is 
practically  useless.  It  should  be  *iard  in  order  to  resist  abrasion 
by  the  wire  ;  it  should  be  smooth  j  prevent  the  accumulation' of 
dust  and  dirt,  to  facilitate  cleansing  by  rain,  and  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary wearing  away  of  the  CMnductor;  and  it  should  be 
impervious  to  moisture,  in  order  that  the  rain  should  fall  off 
instead  of  entering-  the  pores  of  the  substance  and  reduce,  more 
or  less  permanently,  its  insulatmg  properti'^';. 

Brown  earthenware,  made  from  clay,  is,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  also  a  good  material.  It  is  \rry  hard,  very  dur- 
able, has  a  high  resutaace,  and  the  gUzc  which  it  can  takci. 
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dchough  it  is  not  flo  good  and  perfect  u  that  on  porcelain,  is 
tolerably  smooth  and  only  allows  the  rain,  wiless  the  fiUl  is  very 
heavy,  to  gather  in  drops  instead  of  formmg  a  continuous  film,  as 
ebonite  would  da  Although  porcelain  offers  a  higher  resistance 
timn  brown  earthenware,  the  material  varies  very  considerably,  both 
in  its  constitution  and  in  its  manufacture.  Some  kinds  are  almost 
spongy,  and  as  the  glaze  covers  them  there  is  no  possible  means 
of  testings  except  by  breaking  them.  The  glaze  often  cracks  after 
a  few  months,  and  then,  if  the  interior  is  at  all  porous,  it  absorbs 
moisture,  and  so  in  time  loses  its  insulating  properties.  When 
perfect  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  insulator  available. 

It  must  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  insulator  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  strain  imposed  upon  it  by  the  wire. 
When  all  is  quiet  the  insulator  has  simply  to  bear  the  weight  of 
half  the  span  of  wire  on  either  side  of  it,  but  whm  there  is  much 
wind  the  strain  is  increased  considerably  by  the  swaying  of  the 
wire. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  while  the  insulator  must  not  be  too  large 
or  heavy,  it  must  be  large  and  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight 
it  will  be  called  upon  to  bear,  and  must  have  the 
maximum  length,  with  the  minimum  area  of  sur- 
face between  the  firire  and  the  iron  pin  or  bolt 
supporting  it. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  E.^^.F.  in  an 
electric-lighting  ch-cuit  is  comparatively  high,  it  is 
pre-eminently  essential  that  the  insulation  should 
be  of  the  best ;  parsimony  in  this  respect  is  very* 
likely  to  prove  but  the  forerunner  of  disaster. 
When  the  line  is  straight,  so  that  normally  there 
is  no  lateral  strain,  and  the  conductor  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  insulator 
illustrated  in  fig.  288  is  suitable.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  a  double  '  cup  '  manufactured  in  one  piece. 
The  peculiarity  about  it  is  that  it  is  provided  with 
an  open  coarse  screw  thread  by  means  of  which 
it  is  screwed  on  to  the  bolt,  permanently  fixed  to 
the  arm  or  bracket  on  the  pole.  An  india-rubber  washer,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  thread  on  the  bolt,  allows  the  insulator  to  he 
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screwed  on  tight  without  involving  a  risk  of  splitting  it  The 
principal  advantage  pertaining  to  the  use  of  a  screw  bolt  is  that 
in  the  event  of  fractnreb  tbe  insulator  itself  can  be  replaced  with- 
out necessitating 
the  removal  of  the 
bolt  The  method 
of  fixing  the  wire 
to  an  insulator  is 
illustrated  in  ii^* 
809.  The  con- 
ductor is  laid  in 
the  groove,  and  a 
piece  of  thin  bind- 
ing v/vre,  three  or  four  feet  long,  is  twisted  several  times' tound  the 
conductor  on  one  side,  a,  of  the  insulator ;  it  is  then  wound  round 
the  insulator  and  is  next 
twisted  several  times  round 
the  condnctor  on  the  other 
side,  B,  aT\er  which  it  is  wound 
back  again,  round  the  insu- 
lator once  more,  and  again 
over  the  conductor  on  the 
side  A  Sometimes  the  bind- 
ings  are  soldered. 

When  high  potential  dif- 
ferences are  employed,  no 
trouble  or  expense  should  be 
spr.cd  to  ensure  the  most 
thorough  insulation  possible. 
A  form  of  insulator  very 
largely  employed  for  this  pur- 
poce,  especially  in  humid  dis- 
tricts, where  the  risk  of  leakage 
IS  great,  is  illustrated  in  fig. 
9QO.  It  is  known  as  the  *  fluid ' 
insulator,  from  the  fiict  that  a 
quantity  of  oO  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  leakage ;  the  lip  of  th? 

cup  is  bent  up  on  the  inner  side  to  furm  a  cucuiar 
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channel,  in  which  the  oil  is  placed  by  means  of  a  small  syphon 
capable  of  holding  the  required  quantity.  Experience  has  showii 
that  very  little  dust  accumulates  in  the  channel,  while  the  fonna^ 
tton  of  a  continuous  f\m  of  moisture  between  the  iron  bolt.and 
the  conductor  it  entirely  prevented. 

These  insulatots  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  lliapes^  In  Olifc 
case  there  is  a  separate  oil  cup  supported  on  a  pui  which  passes 
through  the  bolt  When  necessary  the  pin  can  be  removed,  and 
the  cup  allowed  to  slide  down  the  bolt,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
and  refilling  with  oil ;  the  cup  can.  easily  be  placed  in  position 
again,  and  the  syphon  is  therefore  dispensed  with. 

In  fig.  391  is  illustrated  a  form  of.  insulator,  known  as  die 
double  shackle,  which  is  useful  on  heavy  lines.   ItjeonsistB  of  two 


insulators  of  porcelain  of  the  shape  shown  ;  each  Ijas  a  stout  iron 
bolt  passing  through  it,  and  is  supported  by  a  i^air  of  iron  straps 
bolted  to  the  pole,  which,  in  the  case  illustrated,  is  of  iron.  The 
main  wire  is  looped  round  the  middle  of  each  insulator,  and  fixed 
by  a  small  binding  wire  \vrap[x*d  on  tightly.  The  straps  of  each 
insulator  being  independent  of  those  supporting  its  nciglibour, 
freedom  of  motion  through  a  large  angle  is  .permitted,  thus  relieving 
the  strain,  llie  shackle  should  be  employed  in  all  cases  where 
the  wirft  makes  an  angle  at  the  pole. 

When^an  insukited  aerial  conductor 'is  used,  it  cannot  he 
atuched  to.  the  insulators  direct,  becau'se  the  friction  which  is 
Always  at  work^  would  speedily  cause- the  abrasion  of  the  insuUtinis 
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mtterial,  and  that  at  the  Tery  point  where  complete  insulation  is 
sought^  vit.^  at  th«  tniulator  itself.  There  is  also  the  further  diffi* 
eulty  that  an  ordinary  coveted  cable  has  not  suffident  tensile 
strength  to  enable  it  to  support  its  own  weight  in  a  span  of  any 
considerable  length.  In  such  cases,  a  sfecl  wire  or  lope  s  (fig.  a^s), 
is  supported  by  shackle  insulators,  and  ria 
carries  a  number  of  split  steel  rings^  R, 
Engaging  in  each  ring  is  »  galvanized  iron 
wire  loop  which  supports  a  vulcanite 
chair  and  through  which  the  cable  is 
passed. 

Sometimes  the  conductor  is  suspended 
midway  between  a  pair  of  steel  ropes  by 
means  of  V-shaped  pieces  of  iron  wire^ 
each  piece  being  attached  to  three  small 
reels  of  white  porcelain  threaded  one  on  to 
the  conductor  and  the  others  on  the  ropes. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  in 
connection  with  the  ninning  of  electrical 
conductors  is  that  of  jointing.  The  chief  features  \Yhich  should 
pertain  to  a  vfell-made  joint  are,  that  the  electrical  continuity 
should  be  fully  maintained,  that  its  mechanical  strength  should 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  conductor  itself,  that  no  free  ends 
should  be  left  on  the  finished  joint,  that  it  should  be  durable 
both  electrically  and  mechanically,  that  it  should  be  as  comjxict 
as  possible,  and  that  with  a  covered  wire  the  insulating  coating 
should  be  made  continuous  and  as  uniform  as  possible. 

For  solid  conductors  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter,    there  is   no   better   joint  than  that  known  as  the 
Britannia '  (fig.  293X  which  illustrates  a  joint  of  this  kind  made 

Pic  •93. 


between  two  lengths  of  No.  8  6.W.C.,  bound  with  No.  16.  The 
ends  of  the  two  conductors  are  carefully  scraped  and  laid  skle 
by  side  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches,  about  an  Inch  or  so 
at  the  extremity  of  each  of  them,  having  been  previoinly  bent  up  at 
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right  angles  to  th«  uU  of  the  wire;  *  They  ate  then  wound  over 
tightly,  with  aereral  turns  of  thin  binding  wire.  The  binding  is 
conmenced  on  one  of  the  wires  only,  round  which  four  or  five  turns 
are  wound ;  it  is  tiien  continued  as  dose  as  possible  over  the  two 
wires,  untD  the  turned  up  portion  of'  the  second  wire  is  reached, 
a  few  turns  continued  round  the  single  wire  completing  the  wind- 
ing. The  joint  is  finished  by  carefully  and  completely  soldering 
it  into  one  mass,  and  cutting  off  the  then  protruding  ends  of  the 
wires,  stray  pieces  of  solder,  &c.  A  joint  made  in  this  way 
approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfectiony  for  its  resistance  is 
less  than  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  conductor,  and  its 
mechanical  strength  is  much  greater. 

The  method  of  jointing  a  covered  stranded  conductor  is 
simple.   Supposing  it  to  be  a  7 -wire  strand,  the  insulating  cover- 
ing is  removed  from  each  end  for  a  distance  of  a  few  inches,  caie 
being  taken  to  avoid  nicking  the  copper.    All  the  separate  wires 
are  then  opened  out  and  the  centre  wire  on  each  of  the  ends  to 
be  joined,  is  cut  off  short    The  two  sets  of  wires  are  next  brought 
end  to  end,  and  laced  together,  just  as  would  happen  when  two 
hands  are  placed  palm  to  palm,  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
pb.rcd  between  those  of  the  other.    This  being  done,  the  protrud- 
ing en  s  of  each  conductor  are  wrapped  closely  round  the  other, 
the  two  wrappings  being  in  opposite  directions.    The  joint  is  then 
trimmed  round  with  the  pliers,  and  the  whole  well  soldered 
together.    The  soldering  is  a  more  important  matter  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear,  since  the  solder  is  relied  upon  to  nruiin^ain 
the  electrical  continuity.    Every  care  should  therefore  be  taken 
that  the  copper  surfaces  are  scraped  clean  before  making  the  joint, 
that  they  are  not  handled  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  oxidation. 
A  very  good  plan  is  to  use  tinned  wire,  and  to  employ  only  resin 
as  a  flux.    The  conductor-jcjint  having  been  comjileted,  the  in- 
sulating covering  is  then  made  good.      If  the  111.  c  rial  is  gutta- 
percha, tlic  con(!u  tor  is  wrajjped  with  several  ia)eis>  of  gutta- 
percha tissue  which  is  softened  by  warming  with  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
kneaded  by  the  fingers  to  expel  air  bubbles.    A  few  layers  of 
gutta-percha  strip  are  afterwards  similarly  applied,  warmed  and 
surfaced  up  with  a  varip  metal  tool,  prepared  tape  being  wound 
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on  to  complete  the  joint*  When  the  insulating  material  is  india- 
rubber,  strips  of  pure  rubber  are  employed  instead  of  gutta- 
percha. 

When  the  conductors  ue  to  be  laid  underground,  the  chief 
difficulty  to  be  contended  with  is  the  provision  of  efficient  and 
durable  insulatioii.  TYut  simplest  method  is  to  support  A'e  bare 
conductor  by  suitable  insulatorsi  after  the  manner  described  in 
Chapter  XIL  The  distance  between  the  insulators  depends 
either  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  conductor,  or  upon  the  tension 
which  it  can  withstand.  Since  erery  insulator  is  a  point  of  leaV 
age  It  is  obviously  necetsary  that  their  number  should  be  reduced 
as  far  as  possible. 

In  some  electric  lighting  installations  the  bare  conductors  are 
supported  by  ordinary  porcelain  insulators  fixed  in  a  brickwmk 
conduit  with  a  concrete  lining;  In  others^  such  as  that  in  the 
?all  Mall  district  (London),  in  which  the  three-wire  system  is  em- 
ployed, the  mains  are  carried  in  underground  channels  almost 
oblong  in  section,  and  made  of  cast-iron.  At  the  junction  of 
adjacent  lengths  a  groove  is  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  channel,  in 
which,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  channel,  is  fitted  a  Stout 
porcelain  slab.  The  under  edge  of  the  slab  is  arched  to  allow  the 
free  flow  of  water  along  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  slab 
has  also  three  deep  vertical  slots  across  the  top,  the  centre  one 
being  somewhat  narrower  than  the  other  two.  Each  conductor 
consists  of  a  number  of  bare  copper  strips  placed  edgeways  in  the 
slots,  and  drawn  tight  enough  to  prevent  contact  laterally,  while 
the  depth  of  the  strip  is  sufficient  to  prevent  sagging.  The 
centre  conductor  is  formed  of  fewer  strips  than  the  outer  mains ; 
while  the  conductixity  of  of  them  cnn  rcndily  be  reduced 
bevond  the  points  where  branch  rircuits  laj)  the  mams,  by  rcdtir- 
inp;  the  number  of  strips.  Long  experience  with  underground 
ciuimbers  and  channels,  such  as  are  employed  for  many  other 
purposes,  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  within  them  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  amply  provid- 
ing foi*  the  ready  escape  of  water,  tha^  is  to  say,  the  conduit  must 
be  well  drained.  Electric  light  engineers  have  not  yet  had  a  suHi- 
ciently  lengthy  exp>ericnce  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  fully  the 
real  cU^^culties  which  await  them,  such  as  those  due  to  the  corro- 
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sion  of  the  iron  and  the  falling  of  scale  from  the  roof  and  sides 
of  the  channel ;  and  to  the  incrustations  and  fungoid  growths 
which  manifest  themselves  in  damp  underground  chambers.  It 
would  appcnr  to  be  essential  that  good  drainage  should  be  supple- 
mented by  ample  vcniilaiion.  Even  were  a  conduit  to  be  made 
water-tight  there  would  still  be  sufficienf  moisture  caused  by  con- 
densation to  oxidise  the  iron  and  make  the  surfaces  of  the  insula- 
tors damp  ;  although  the  passage  of  a  heavy  leakage  current  tends 
.to  dry  the  surface  over  which  it  passes. 

It  will,  however,  be  evident  that  were  the  pipe  containing 
the  conductors  filled  with  some  good  liquid  insulating  material, 
this  accumulation  o^  moisture  with  the  attending  disadvantages 
would  be  pvoided.  Paraffin  oil  is  a  liquid  which  has  remarkably 
high  insulating  properties,  and  is,  Lhcrefore,  available  for  this 
purpose,  but  with  a  conduit  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
quantity  of  oil  required  would  be  enormuus.  On  account, 
however,  of  its  high  specific  resistance,  a  llai^  hhn  suilices  to 
prevent  leakage  from  one  conductor  lu  another,  even  though  the 
potential  difference  between  them  be  very  great.  The  Brooks 
system  is  based  upon  this  prificiple.  So  far  the  only  application 
of  it  in  this  country  has  been  to  telegraphy,  where,  however,  it 
has  proved  to  be  both  reliable  and  economical  under  almost  the 
worst  possible  conditions.  A  cable  was  made  of  fort^  cotton- 
povered  copper  wires  of  about  No.  z8  i^w,g.  These  were 
hound  round  with  ordinary  braid  and  drawn  into  a  wrought-iron 
pipe  of  about  i}  inch  internal  diameter,  the  length  of  the  cable 
being  about  i  ^  mile.  The  ends  of  the  pipe  by  which  the  cable 
eaters  and  leaves  were  sealed  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
yards  with  paraffin  wai^  and  paraffin  oil  was  then  supplied  from 
a  reservoir  placed  at  one  end  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  above  the 
level  of  the  other  end.  '  The  joints  in  the  piiie  were  made  as 
secure  as  possible,  but  for  some  time  the  line  was  subject  to 
a  series  of  faults,  caused  by  the  leakage  of  the  oil  The  average 
loss  may  be  put  down  at  about  thirty  gallons  a  month,  although 
from  February  to  September  1889  only  thirty  six  gallons  had  to 
be  added.  It  is  essential  that  the  pipe  should  be  not  only  water- 
tight, but  also  paraffin-tight  The  paraffin  has,  in  fact,  been 
known  to  exude  through  the  iron  itself^  and  stand  in  small  bead» 
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on  the  outer  suiikee  ;  hence  the  necersity  for  uBing  the  bett 

vrrought-iron  pipes.  The  chief  objection  to  the  system,  the 
insulation -resistance  of  which  «s  almost  infinite*  is  that  it  affords 
few  or  no  facilities  for  branching  or  T-ing. 

The  insulation-resistance  being  practicnllv  infinite,  the  system 
ments  jhc  ccrious  attention  of  electric  light  and  piowcr-trans- 
missjon  cngiiu'(  rs  ;  but  in  c.ises  where  the  mains  arc  tapped  at 
frequent  intervals,  the  difficulty  of  making  the  branch  connections 
vrill  probably  prove  a  serious  drawback.  In  telegraph  work,  when 
two  or  more  of  the  conductors  gel  into  contact,  through  the 
leakage  of  the  oil,  the  fault  i^  removccl  byrrfilling  the  reservoir, 
and  so  lorcing  more  oil  into  the  pipe  ;  but  a  serious  ai  cideiit  might 
kiise  from  such  a  fault  were  the  conductors  to  be  employed  for 
the  transmission  of  heavy  currents  or  currents  of  high  potential 
differeooe.  Some  substance  other  than  paraffin  wax  would  also  be 
required  for  sealing  purposes*  f<Hr  were  the  conductors  to  become 
heated  through  a  short-circuit|  the  wax  would  be  melted  and  the 
oil  allowed  to  escape. 

Another  method  of  insulating  underground  conductors,  and 
the  one  generally  adopted,  is  to  cover  the  copper  with  some 
durable  substance  of  high  specific  resistance  such  as  india  rubber 
or  gutta-percha. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  essential  not  only  to  efficiently  insulate 
the  conductor,  but  also  to  protect  the  insulating  covering  from 
deterioration  by  exposure,  and  to  protect  the  whole  cable 
from  mechanical  injury.  When  these  points  are  very  carefully 
attended  to,  an  installation  with  insulated  underground  cables  for 
the  mains  is  very  reliable,  and  e^ives  little  or  no  trouble  in  mnin- 
tenance.  But  carelessness  in  manufacture  or  laying,  or  the  use  of 
inferior  maienaiS|  gives  rise  to  troublesome  and  most  expensive 
repairs. 

At  present  there  is  a  tendency  towards  false  economy  in  this 
matter.  A  ihin  covering  of  the  insulating  material  is  placed  over, 
the  conductor,  and  when  new  and  absolutely  perfect  the  msulation 
may  test  higher  than  is  actually  essential  in  practice.  But  the 
slightest  indentation  or  abrasion  -of  the  covering,  such  as  may 
easily  happen,  and  does  happen,  in  Han<Uing  during  the  process  cf 
laying,  even  if  it  does  not  quite  expose  the  copper,  leaves  such 
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a  weak  spot  tfiat  the  development  of  a  *  fault  *  there,  liecomes  onl} 
■  a  question  of  time.  The  insulating  covering,  of  whatever  matenaV 
should  be  of  reasonable  thickness,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  extremely  high  initial  insulation-resistance^  as  to 
ensure  its  maintenance  at  a  fairly  good  value.  Gutta-percha  must 
be  used  \^'ith  caution.  If  not  exposed  to  light  and  air  it  is  pra'* 
tically  imperishable,  and  it  may  therefore  be  used  with  advantaj^c 
under  conditions  which  are  at  all  similnr  to  those  obtaining  in  the 
case  of  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  ;  but  it  quickly  crarks  and 
perishes  if  employed  in  a  dry,  airy  situation.  In  such  caso« 
india-ru!)l)er  would  be  preferable  ;  but  for  underground  work  j)urc 
and  simple  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  these  two  sub 
stances.  With  rubber,  the  copper  requires  to  be  tinned  in  ortlcr 
to  protect  it  against  the  suljihur  which  rubber  insulation  usually 
contains.  Gutta-percha,  however,  softens  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  does  india-rubber,  and  hence  is  more  likely  to  niU>\v  the  con- 
^ductor  to  become  decentralised  when  lieated  by  the  current. 

•These  materials  are  the  best  available  for  insulating  purposes, 
but  they  are  expensive,  and  a  large  numl>cr  of  substitutes  have  liccn 
introduced.  Some  of  them  are  fibruus  in  their  constitution,  and 
are  impregnated  with  an  insulating  oil.  A*heir  specific  resistances 
are  lower  than  those  of  pcrcha  or  ruliltcr,  but  this  is  not  a  serious 
drawback  provided  the  coating  is  sufficiently  thick.  They  are  not 
as  a  rule  imperviotts  to  moisture,  and  rctiuire  therefore  a  water- 
proof covering. 

In  some  instahces  the  temperature  at  which  the  compound 
softens  is  very  high,  whence  the  tendency  to  decentmlisation  is 
reduced. 

Bitumen  is  a  good  insulating  material,  but  it  softens  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  even  at  normal  temperatures  it  is  so  plastic  that 
the  weight  of  the  conductor  itself  would  cause  it  to  sink  through 
the  coating.  The  processes  employed  by  the  Callcnder  Bitumen 
Co.  overcome  these  objections.  The  material  is  x-ulcanised  or 
treated  with  sulphur,  with  the  result  thnt,  while  retaining  its  high 
insulating  properties,  it  becomes  rigid  and  holds  the  wire  jjer- 
manently  in  position,  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  con- 
d\]Ctor  be  considerably  raised.  The  conductor  is  usually  of 
kuapded  copper  wire,  tinned  to  protect  it  from  the  sulphur.    It  is 
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ftnt  coated  with  a  theatli  of  the  vulcanised  bitumen,  applied  under 
heavy  pressure  in  one  solid  layer  to  the  required  thickness.  This 
sheathing  is  then  covered  with  cotton  tape  treated  with  bitumen, 
the  number  of  layers  ranging  from  one  to  five ;  the  cable  is  passed 
through  a  bath  of  hot  compound  after  each  serving  of  tape.  The 
next  process,  for  underground  cables,  is  to  apply  a  coating  of  jute 
yam,  and  aAer  another  passage  through  the  bath  to  cover  it  with 
hemp  braid.  Most  of  the  cables  are  subjected  to  this  treatment, 
the  higher  degrees  of  insulation  being  obtained  by  increasing  the 
thickness  of  tlic  dielectric — that  is,  of  the  vulcanised  bitumen.  For 
the  smaller  cables,  such  as  are  employed  for  indoor  work,  a  layer 
of  parchment  tape  is  interposed  between  the  conductor  and  the 
bitumen. 

For  imp orta/U  undcrrrround  work  the  company  has  three  dis- 
tinct systems,  the  cables  in  all  such  cases  being  made  as  already 
described  with  tJie  hif^her  degree  of  insulation.    In  the  first  of 
these  systems,  a  rectangular  cast-iron  trough  is  laid  in  a  trench. 
The  trouf^hinfr:  is  made  in  six-foot  lenfrths,  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  ranging  liom  three-  to  five-sixteenihs  uf  an  inch  ;  the  internal 
dimensions  varv  according  to  tlie  number  and  size  of  the  rabies, 
but  in  all  cases  ihc  aiblc  is  kept  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  iroru    One  end  of  each  length  of  the  troughing 
fits  into  a  socket  made  at  tlie  adjacent  end  of  its  neighbour.  The 
two  lengths  are  then  bolted  togethtt  and  tiie  joint  sealed  with 
bitumen.    The  cables  are  supported  by  a  number  of  wooden 
bridges,  generally  placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet    Each  bridge 
before  bc^ng  placed  in  position  is  treated  with  bitumen,  and  has 
two  or  more  vertical  slots,  according  to  the  number  of  cables,  each 
slot  being  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  just  wide  enough  to  fit  the 
cable.   A  small  quantity  of  natursl  or  unvulcanised  bitumen  is 
run  along  the  trough,  and  the  bridges  are  imbedded  in  it  before  it 
solidifies.   The  cables  are  then  laid  in  position  in  their  respective 
slots,  thedimwsions  of  the  wood  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  well 
clear  of  each  other  and  of  the  iron.  The  trough  is  next  filled  up  with 
purs  bitumen  and  covered  in  i/^-ith  a  one- inch  layer  of  concrete,  or 
an  iion  lid.    It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  system  that, 
the  cables  having  been  once  laid,  cannot  in  the  event  of  a  fault 
oocumc^  be  withdrawn ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  permits 
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of  such  good  work  bc  ng  put  in  that  the  chances  of  a  breakdown 
can  be  made  very  remote. 

The  second  of  these  systems  is  designed  to  allow  the  cables, 
which  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  previous  case,  to  be  \Yith- 
drawn  separately.  The  channelling  consists  of  blocks  of  I  itutninous 
concrete  made  in  six-foot  lengths  and  jointed  by  a  saddlc-picce  of 
the  same  material.  The  blocks  are  provided  with  longitudinal 
circular  holes  or  '  ways,*  varying  in  size  and  number  according 
to  the  requirements,  but  only  one  cable  is  placed  in  each  way.  In 
most  cases  there  are  either  two,  three,  or  four  ways,  the  diameters 
most  frequently  employed  being      2,  or  2^  inches. 

Draw-boxes  are  provided  at  convensetit  intervals,  and  the  blocks 
having  been  fixed  together  in  the  trench,  the  cables  are  drawn  in. 
This  system  has  also  the  advantage  that,  should  the  cable-covering 
fai!  or  give  way,  serious  damage  is  prevented  from  the  fact  that  the 
supporting  material,     the  bituminous  concrete,  is  a  good  insulator. 

The  'saddle -pieces*  embrace  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
blocks,  and  are  provided  with  two  grooves  (one  on  either,  side  of 
the  joint),  which  are  filled  with  bitumen. 

In  the  third  system  the  insulating  materiaf^b  lilirous  in  its 
constitution  and  is  sheathed  in  lead.  Over  the  conductor  is  wound 
a  layer  of  parchment  tape.  Next  to  this  is  applied  a  rather  thick 
layer  of  fine  yarn,  which  has  been  dried  at  a  very  high  temperature 
and  then  impregnated  with  boiling  bitumen  under  pressure.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  cable  consists,  in  fact^  in  the  pro- 
cesses adopted  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  moisture  and  air. 
Immediately  after  the  impregnation  is  completed,  and  while  the 
bitumen  is  still  hot*  the  lead  sheathing  is  put  on  direct  with  the 
aid  of  hydraulic  pressure.  The  subsequent  treatment  varies  with 
circumstances,  but  it  is  Msually  necessary  to  protect  the  lea(| 
from  mechanical  injury  and  the  chemical  effects  of  certain  soils. 
For  these  purposes,  the  lead  is  passed  through  an  asphalte  bath 
and  is  then  served  with  steel  wire  or  ribbon,  which  is  also  coi-ered 
with  bitumenised  tape  or  braid. 

We  have  already  described  the  method  of  making  the  splayed 
bt  long  joint  for  stranded  conductors,  but  in  all  Callender  cables 
another  form,  known  as  the '  marriage '  joint,  is  employed ;  a  portion 
9f  the  joint  is  illustrated  in  fig.  294.    More  skill  and  time  m 
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required  to  make  this  joSnt  than  are  involved  in  the  ordinary 
joint,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  the  conductor  is  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout  It  is  also  very  strong  and  electrically  good. 
Each  strand  is  wound  separately  round  the  others  and  is  cut  to 
such  a  length  that  it  abuts  against  the  end  of  a  strand  from  the 
other  side  of  the  joint  The  end-to-end  abutments  occur  at 
regular  intervals,  as  can  be  gaUiered  from  the  illustration;  and  the 
whole  is  well  soldered.   The  covering  is  made  good  by  pieces  of 

Fm.  a9|. 


materials  identical  with  those  already  on  the  cables.    In  the  case 

of  the  lead  sheathing,  an  ordinary  wiped  joint  might  be  employed, 
but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  always  obtaining  reliable  plumbing 
work  this  method  is  not  adopted.  The  cable  ends  are  led  through 
holes  in  the  ends  of  a  cast-iron  joint-box,  which  after  the  ordinary 
insulating  coating  has  been 

made  good,  is   filled   up  **** 
with  bitumen.     A  similar 
box,  provided  with  three 
holes,  is  used  at  a  T-joint. 

A  good  type  of  electric 
lighting  cable  is  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs,  Felten  & 
Guilleaume,  one  form  of 
which,  designed  for  one  of 
the  mains  on  a  three-wire 
circuit  for  incandescent 
lighting^  is  illustnited  in  iig^ 
295.  The  stranded  core 
of  high-conductivity  copper 
is  insulated  with,  a  hiyer  of 
impregnated  fibre^  the  thickness  of  which  is  about  one-third  the 
diameter  of  the  conductor.  Outside  the  fibre  two  coverings  of 
lead  are  placed,  as  indicated  by  the  black  concentric  circles  in  the 
figure.   Over  this  is  a  layer  of  fute  treated  with  on  imoerviou^^ 
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con  j  ound  ;  and  mechanical  protection  is  afforded  by  a  double 
sheiihing  of  iron  ribbon  (shown  white),  the  external  covering  being 
another  serving  of  the  impervious  compound.  This  cable  was 
constructed  to  be  laid  bare  in  a  trench^  and  it  contains  the  pilot 
wires  which  are  necessary  on  an  extensive  parallel  system.  These 
two  wires  can  be  seen  on  the  left  of  the  conductor;  they  are  of 
thin  copper  insulated  with  gutta-percha. 

The  lead  sheathing  is  drawn  on  cold  at  an  enormous  pvessurei 
and  squeeses  the  fibre  insulation  into  a  solid  mass.  The  two 
coatinp  of  lead  alford  greater  security  against  a  small  imperfection 
than  could  be  obtained  by  a  single  coating  with  the  same  weight 
of  metal. 

When  the  cables  are  laid  in  an  iron  troughing,  the  iron  sheath* 
ing  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  pilot  wires  are  laid  separately. 

Wires  inside  a  building  must  be  efficiently  protected  to  avoid 
damage  or  accident,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  insulation.  A 
good  plan  is  to  run  the  wires  along  parallel  grooves  in  a  wood 
casing,  as  it  is  usually  stipulated  that  the  coverings  of  the  two 
conductors  should  always  be  separated  by  an  independent  solid 
insulating  substance.  When  it  is  necessary  for  one  wire  to  cross 
another,  a  slip  of  wood  is  interposed.  The  casing  can  be  made  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  if  necessary  can  match  the  beading  or  cornice. 

India-rubber  covered  with  braided  cotton  forms  about  the 
best  material  for  insulation  for  indoor  work.  Guttn.  pcrcha,  for 
the  reasons  already  enumerated,  is  less  suitable,  although  its  life 
can.be  considerably  lengthened  by  protecting  it  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  can  be  accomplished  by  carefully  coveruig  it  with 
tarred  tape. 

We  have  already  described  certain  pieces  of  measuring  appa- 
ratus, but  there  are  a  number  of  other  internal  fittings  which  now 
claim  attention. 

The  switch  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  in  constant  use, 
and  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  chiefly  to  form  a  ready  and  ex- 
peditious means  of  making  and  breaking  a  circuit.  The  extension 
of  the  electric  light  has  engendered  a  considerable  development 
in  the  constructional  details  of  such  instruments,  but  in  almost  all 
cases  the  same  general  objects  have  been  kept  well  in  view.  The 
forms  of  switch  in  use  prior  to  1878,  from  which  time  the  revival 
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of  electric  lighting  mtj  be  nid  to  dete,  are  eltcgedier  inadequete 
for  preeent  pufpotes,  nuiiiilf  on  accoiint  o(  the  lei^e  cunenfi^ 
which  thejr  are  required  to  cnrry,  and  the  high  potentltl  dilTereneeff 
which  mHy  exiit  between  the  different  portions  of  the  apparatue. 

In  order  that  a  switch  maybe  capable  of  efficienUjr peffomiing 
its  functions,  its  metaliic  parts  must  be  sufficiently  maMtve  to  carry 
the  r<?qin*rcrd  current  without  heating  or  ofi'^n'^g  any  appreciable 
rcsi:3tr.nce  ;  the  contact  surfaces  must  for  sin^iHrr  reasons  be  exten- 
sive ;  the  moving  contact  piece  must  press  f\v\T^y  on  to  the  fixed 
one  ;  and  simple  striking  contacts  must  give  place  to  rubbing 
contacts,  to  avoid  partial  insulation  through  accunrjlation  of  dust 
and  metallic  oxide  films.  The  circuit  should  not,  when  otherwise 
practicable,  be  completed  through  the  axle  upon  which  the  rotating 
ariv.  travel^,  unle^i^  a  good  iiideperidciit  rubbing  contact  between 
the  axle  and  the  bearing  is  provided,  as  dirt,  oxide,  &lc.,  are  liable 
to  accumulate  at  the  bearing  turiaces,  and  in  time  impair  the 
efficiency  <tf  the  iwttclL 

'  The  twitch  should  be  to  conitnicted  that  theie  it  the  mimnnim 
abntion  and  wearing  compatible  with  good  and  certain  contact, 
and  tuch  parts  as  do  wear  awajr  should  be  eaafly  adjustable  or 
cheaplf  renewable^  so  as  to  permit  the  re-cstabliahiBcnt  of  good 
contact.  In  aU  cases,  but  more  especiatlf  for  canenti  of  h^h 
B.U.F.,  the  lever  should  be  provided  with  a  handle  of  insiilating 
material.  The  terminals  should  never  be  so  placed  that  in  tufn<- 
mg  the  handle  there  is  any  chance  of  the  instrument  being  short* 
circuited  hj  the  operatof^t  hand.  \Vhen  contact  is  broken  the 
current  {especially  if  the  circuit  contains  any  apparatus  having 
considerable  self-induction)  sparks  across  the  air  space  in  the 
effort  to  continue  its  course,  volntilJsmf^  a  portion  of  the  metal 
surfaces.  After  cuch  an  'arc*  has  been  once  established  itr, 
maintenance  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  ;  r.nd  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  arc  is  quit^  competent  to  start  a  cerious  fire,  besides 
in  any  case  damaging  the  switch  contacts.  It  is  advisable  to  pro- 
tide  a  snap.- action,  so  that  the  lever  is  set  decidedly  either  cn  or 
off  the  fixed  contact,  the  sprint^  being  ai.an^cd  tliat  the  lever 
is  jerked  quite  away  when  it  is  turned  almost  out  of  contact  The 
actual  sparking  can  in  a  great  measure  be  presented  by  causing 
the  contact  to  be  broVcn  gradually  instead  of  suddenly.  The 
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mor  nl)lc  contact  can  be  made  to  quickly  travel  over  a  set  of  fixed 
(•(jnta  Us,  throwing  more  resistance  in  circuit  at  each  step,  until  the 
current  has  become  so  low  that  it  incompetent  to  cause  a  serious 
s[iark.  Such  a  device  need  only  bo  used  in  special  cas^s.  The 
contact  aurfaccs  can  easily  be  protected  by  arranging  two  carbon 
rods,  placed  end  to  end,  as  a  shunt,  and  allowing  the  cmitaet 
between  the  two  carbpns'to  be  broken  just  after  that  between 
the  metallic  surfiices.  The  sparking  then  occurs  at  the  carbon 
surfaces,  and  the  rods  can  easily  be  renewed  when  necessary,  llie 
base  of  the  instrument  should  be  of  some  good  insulating  materuli 
not  liable  to  warping  or  appreciable  expansion  or  contnciiott 
Wood  should  therefore  be  used  with  caution. 

What  is  required  is  a  material  which  is  non-inflammable,  a 
^ood  insulator,  does  not  readily  condense  moisture,  or  facilitate 
the  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt.  Slate  is  a  good  material  if  free 
from  impurities,  such  as  mineral  streaks  or  veins  ;  glazed  porcelain 
condenses  moisture  freely,  and  is  brittle,  the  latter  objection  also 
applying  to  .terpentine. 

"With  these  introductory  remarks  we  can  describe  a  few  of  the 
various  forms  of  switch  now  in  use.  The  '  ring '  contact  switch 
(fig*  296)  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  for  carrying  heavy 
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currents.  It  is  mounted  on  a  slate  base,  each  terminal  dip  con* 
sisting  of  a  number  of  split  brass  rings  placed  inside  one  another, 
the  contact  being  made  by  forcing  the  connecting  bar  into  the  ^ap^ 
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in  the  rings.  This  bar,  which  is  a  strip  of  stout  brass  with,  in  the 
particular  form  illustrated,  the  ends  bent  round,  is  provided  with 
substantial  wooden  handles.  As  the  contact  surfaces  wear  away, 
the  gap  can  be  reduced  by  tightening  up  the  bolt  which  it  will  be 
seen  passes  across  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  rings.  Lugs  cast 
on  to  the  under  side  of  the  outer  rings  extend  beyond  the  base, 
and  are  bolted  to  terminals  underneath,  or  to  tubular  holders 
into  which  the  main  wires  can  be  soldered.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  form  of  switch  practically  answers  every  requirement,  the 
safest  possible  connection  being  obtained,  and  the  contact  sur- 
faces being  self-cleaning.  It  is  made -to  carry  currents  up  to 
1,000  amperes. 

Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Rawson  also  make  an  excellent,  form  of 
switch,  shown  in  fig.  297.   The  switch  bar  consistb  of  a.number 
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of — m  this  case  four— bent  strips  of  hard  brass,  which  rub  on  to 
fixed  blocks  of  a  similar  material.   The  edges  of  these  blocks  arc 
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bevelled,  to  prevent  the  bar  jan-ing  ap^ainst  them,  and  at  the  sam© 
time  to  allow  it  to  slide  fully  on  to  them,  although  the  pressure  is 
considerable.  The  switch  has  a  quick  break,  almost  instantaneous, 
owing  to  the  action  of  a  bent  spring,  which  is  compounded  of  four 
steel  wires,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  spring  presses' agninst  a 
projection  from  the  axle,  which  is  edge-on  when  the  switch  is  in 
the  position  shown,  but  which  with  a  small  movement  is  presented 
obliquely  to  the  spring,  allowing  the  latter  to  jerk  the  arm  away, 
clear  of  the  contact  blocks.  These  switches  arc  provided  with 
metal  covers  which  are  fixed  by  a  bayonet  joint. 

Fig.  298  shows  a  modification  which  is  made  to  carry  up  to 
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500  amperes,   llie  contact  arm  or  bar  is  made  of  several  brass 

»trips  the  extremities  of  which  move  over  stout  contact  plates 
fixed  to  the  slate  base.  This  is  a  *  three-way  *  switch,  the  contact 
block|  shown  under  the  handle,  being  suiBcicntly  large  to  allow 
the  arm  to  complete  the  circuit  from  it  to  one  orvpther  of  the  two 

blocks  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  arm.  The  circuit  can  also  be 
completely  disconnected,  in  which  case  the  arm  should  be  made 
to  rest,  in  the  intermediate  position,  on  a  pair  of  small  plates,  one 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the  figure. 

Fig.  299  illustrates  a  somewhat  similar  switch  for  enabling 
extra  secondary  cells  to  be  placed  in  or  out  of  circuit,  one  by  one, 
dunng  charge  or  discharge,  as  the  arm  is  made  tQ  rotate.  The. 
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short-circuiting  of  a  cell  is  prevented  by  a  coil  of  wire  of  suitable 
resistance  mounted  on  a  vulcanised  fibre  frame  below  the  slate 
base,  the  whole  switch  being  fixed  on  a  hollow  cast-iron  frame, 
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perforated  in  several  places  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  it. 

Another  very  useful  form  of  switch  is  that  in  which  the  movable 
arm  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  thin  flexible  copper  strips,  screwed 
firmly  into  square  tubes  or  "^ckets,  and  rubbing  edgeways  over 
solid  brass  or  copper  blocks.  In  one  such  switch  the  arm  consists 
of  a  stiff  flat  spring  terminating  in  square  holders,  in  which  the 
flexible  brushes,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  strips,  are  held 
by  set  screws.  This  type  has  the  advantage  that  there  is  always 
an  extensive  contact  surface,  that  adjustment  is  easy,  thai  the 
brushes  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  that  ihey  can  be  readily 
r,imovcd  for  cleaning  or  renewal. 

In  another  switch  of  this  type  the  arm  consists  of  a  large  bundle 
of  long  flexible  copper  strips,  passed  through  a  rectangular  hole  in 
the  axle  and  fixed  firmly  in  .position  by  screws.  In  this  case  the 
brushes  rub  against  the  inner  vertical  faces  of  the  fixed  blocks, 
instead  of  over  the  upper  horizontal  surface. 

A  switch  of  .some  kind  is  required  in  connection  with  every 
incandescent  lamp  or  group  of  lamps,  and  of  this  class  there  is  a 
vast  number  in  use,  many  of  them  being  simple  forms  of  tho:.^ 
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already  described  Fig.  300  shows  one  made  by  Messrs.  Fowler, 
Lancaster  &  Co.,  io  whidi  die  wires  are  connected  to  a  pair 
of  bfiM  blocks  which  in  their  turn  are  connected  to  two  long 
flat  iprings,  whose  free  ends  ride  over  projections  on  the  wood  or 
ebonite  bar  AB.  Each  of  these  projections  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  being  a  non-conductor  and  the  other  brass.  In  the  diagram 
the  flat  springs  rest  on  the  two  insuUting  studs^  but  on  pushing 
A  B  inwards  towards  the  left^  the  springs  ride  over  and  make  con- 
tact with  the  brass  studs,  which  being  but  the  ends  of  a  short 
biaat  rod  passing  through  ai^  complete  the  circuit  of  the  lamp. 
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Fig.  301  illustrates  a  daas  of  switch  known  as  a  wall  socket, 
which  is  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  required  to  place  a  movable 
lamp  in  circuit  at  one  or  other  of  a  number  of  positions,  in  such 
places  as  cellars,  workshops,  Ubraries,  ship's  bunkers^  etc.  The 
leads  are  'joined  to  a  pair  of  terminals  in  the  lower  block,  which 
is  permanently  fixed  in  position.  The  upper  or  movable  block 
carries  the4amp,  the  terminals  of  which  are  connected  to  two  split 
spring  plugs,  which  can  be  pushed  into  the  socket  piece  and  so 
complete  the  circuit  through  the  lamp. 

Highly  important  as  switches  undoubtedly  are  in  an  electric 
light  circuit,  cut-outs  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  less  so.  The 
function  of  a  cut-out  is  primarily  to  prevent  damage  being  done  to 
the  apparatus,  the  leads,  or  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed, 
by  means  of  an  unduly  strong  current ;  and  the  way  in  which  it 
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aflTords  this  protection  is  by  automatically  disconnecting  the  circuit 
when  the  current  from  some  cause,  acddefltal  or  otherwise  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  pre-detemiincd  limit. 

There  ma.y  be  said  to  be  two  species  of  cut-outs,  {a)  tho«;e 
actuated  by  an  electro-magnet,  and  (^>)  those  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  wire  or  foil  which  melts  or  fuses  with  a  current  of  definite 
strength. 

A  magnetic  cut-out  consists  essentially  of  a  coil  of  wire  placed 
in  the  main  circuit  and  provided  with  a  mo\able  core,  or  armature, 
to  which  is  attached  a  strip  of  metal  also  forming  a  part  of  the  main 
circuit  When  the  current  rises  above  the  prescribed  strength, 
the  coil  attracts  its  core  or  armature  with  suffident  force  to  draw 
away  the  strip  and  break  the  main  drcutt  But  it  is  necessary  for 
the  contact  made  by  the  strip  with  the  ends  of  the  main  ciicait  to 
be  very  good  and  also  frictionless,  otherwise  the  puU  required  to 
bicak  contact  would  be  liable  to  vary.  In  the  iMest  instruments 
the  two  ends  of  the  main  circuit  terminate  in  cups  which  are  partly 
filled  with  mercury.  A  horse-shoe  shaped  copper  rod  is  attached  at 
its  centre  to  the  armature,  and  each  leg  dips  into  one  of  the  mercury 
cups.  The  contact  is  thus  reliable^  but  there  is  a  chance  of  serious 
sparking  occurring  at  the  mercury  surface  when  the  contact  is 
broken  with  a  hea%7  current,  especially  if  any  large  electro-magnet 
having  considerable  self  induction  is  included  in  the  circuit.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  cut-out  are,  that  it  can  readily  be  adjusted  to 
act  with  certainty  with  any  pven  current,  either  by  varying  the  ten- 
sion of  an  antagonistic  spring,  or  by  altering  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  moving  piece.  It  can  also  be  arranged  to  automatically  re- 
store the  connection  when  the  current  fails  again  to  a  safe  value. 
Although  this  latter  arrangement  is  not  as  a  rule  adopted,  the 
apparatus  can  be  immediately  reatored  to  Us  normal  sLite  by  hand, 
when  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  current  has  been  discovered  and 
removed.  It  is  manifest  that  the  resistance  of  the  apparaius  must 
be  kept  eitremely  low  to  avoid  serious  loss  cf  power.  It  rcqu ires 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  and  is  eaqteasive  compared  with  the 
type  next  to  be  considered,  vis.  the  simple  foae.* 

A  fuse  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  offer  very  little  resistanocb 
and  therefore  to  absorb  but  little  power.  It  must  of  course 
ofior  some  resistance^  since  it  is  owing  to  the  heat  devdoped  by 
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the  ciinent  in  overcoming  this  resistance  that  the  iuw  is  mdted. 
Obviottily  «  fuse  made  of  a  metal  which  has  a  low  melting  point 
requires  comparatively  little  electrical  energy  to  raise  it  to  a  state 
of  fusion ;  and  hence  a  Aise  composed  of  such  a  metal  may  be 
mAde  of  lower  resistance,  and  so  absorb  less  power,  than  if  a  metal 
with  a  high  melting  point  (such  as  platinum,  2,000**  C.)  were 
employed.  In  fact,  with  a  well-designed  fuse  the  chief  cause  of 
loss  of  power  is  likely  to  be  in  the  careless  connection  of  its 
extreroities  to  the  termin:\ls  of  the  rnrttn  circuit. 

Such  a  cut-out  hi^  no  working  pans  likely  to  get  out  of  order 
or  to  need  any  attention,  is  very  inexpensive,  and,  if  properly 
designed,  can  be  relied  UF>on  to  act  when  the  current  reaches  any 
particular  strength,  or  at  any  rate  within  about  5  per  cent,  of  it. 

The  fuse  must  be  designed  so  as  to  break  promptly  and  cer- 
tainly, and  manifestly  it  should  not,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
be  allowed  to  get  red-hot,  othcrv-ise  the  danger  from  fire  becomes 
serious.  The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  inetai  employed 
melts,  the  less  is  the  danger  thus  incurred.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  good  conductors  of  electricity  are  also  good  conductors 
of  heat,  and  that  therefore  the  terminal  screws  to  which  the  fuce 
is  attached  conduct  the  heat  rapidly  away.  This  fact  neeessitates 
the  fuse  being  made  rather  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case ;  and  while  the  terminab  must  be  sufficiently  massive  to  allow 
good  and  reliable  connection,  they  should  not  be  unnecessarily  so. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  metal  employed  should 
be  durable,  and  not  subject  to  change  from  any  cause  such  as 
oxidation.  Platinum  fulfils  this  condition  admirably,  and  yec  it 
is  a  most  unsuitable  material  for  general  work  on  account  of  the 
high  temperature  at  which  it  melts.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  maintain 
it  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  a  considcmble  length  of  time.  Tin, 
however,  melts  at  235*  C. ;  it  is  very  durable,  only  slightly 
oxidi»able,  and,  taVing  all  things  into  consideration,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  metal  for  a  fuse. 

The  hc^[  work  in  thi-s  field  has  been  performed  by  Mr*  A* 
C.  Cockburn,  who^e  luac  1%  illustrated  in  fig.  302.  The  wire  it  of 
pure  tin,  a  leaden  shot  is  cast  on  at  the  middle  of  the  %nrc, 
and  its  extremities  tcrminote  in  small  contact  rings,  These 
rings  are  slipped  over  th«  termmal  screw^i  and    the  out 
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being  tightly  screwed  down  rclublc  contact  m  ensured.  The 
distance  between  the  screws  is  such  that  the  sag  of  the  wire  is 
about  equal  to  that  shown  in  the  figure,  and  immediately  the 
current  becomes  strong  enough  to  de- 
velop sufficient  heat  to  soften  the  wire, 
the  weight  of  the  leaden  shot  causes 
a  prompt  and  decided  break.  The  dis- 
connection thus  occurs  long  before  the 
temperature  is  reached  at  which  the 
metal  would  become  red  hot,  and  be- 
fore dry  wood  would  ignite  or  even  char. 

The  cases  in  which  these  fuses  are  fixed  are  usually  made  of  hard 
wocxl,  or  of  slate  or  porcelain  for  the  base  with  a  brass  cover 
attached  by  a  bayonet  joint  In  some  instances  a  wooden  case 
lined  with  asbestos  and  fitted  with  a  glass  cover  is  employed,  the 
great  advantage  being  th^.t  the  fuse  can  easily  be  inspected,  so 
that  when  a  number  are  in  use  it  can  quickly  be  ascertained  which 
particular  one  it  i5"that  requires  to  be  renewed.  The  rings  at  the 
ends  of  the  wire  enable  the  replacement  to  be  effected  with  ease 
and  rapidity,  and  they  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  pre- 
clude any  .uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  wire  actually  infuse. 
Since  the  capacity  of  the  terminal  screws  for  conducting  away 
the  heat  affects  the  result,  the  fuse  should  only  l)e  employed  in 
the  particular  t)"pe  of  case  for 
which  it  has  been  designed. 

For  heavy  currents  several 
comjiarativcly  small  fuses  are 
joined  in  parallel,  instead  of 
employing  a  m.issive  wire, 
an  arrangement  which  makes 

J  more  certain  the  breaking  of 
the  fuses  when  the  particular 
current  strength  is  exceeded. 
In  fig.  303  is  shown  one 

of  the  simple  fuses  placed  in 

position,  the  cove^^^^hgpo^^^^t--^^  ^^^^^^      ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
to  each  of  two  fixed  brass  strips,  the  fuse  itself  being  connected 
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to  other  ten-ninal  screws  on  the  same  strips.  The  case  can  if  ic* 
quired  be  placed  horizontally. 

Many  other  types  of  cut-outs  are  in  use,  some  consisting  of 
wire,  and  others  of  thin  foil  of  various  metals,  but  that  described 
is  probably  the  best  for  general  work,  and  is  sufficiently  inexpensive 
to  allow  of  one  being  placed  in  circuit  with  every  incandescent 
lamp  in  any  installation. 

An  illustration  of  a  method  by  which  a  cut  out  maybe  applied 
to  protect  a  single  lamp  is  furnished  by  fig.  304,  which  shows  a 
rw.  304.  -oefltng-rose,  or  a  device  for  placing  a  lamp 

in  ciicuit  between  a  pair  of  leads  carried 
along  a  ceilings  and  suspending  a  lamp 
therefrom.  The  wires  from  the  leads 
enter  through  holes  in  the  badb  of  the 
apparatus,  and  an  connected  each  to  a 
small  btaas  block  or  stripy  one  of  which  is 
also  connected  to  one  lamp  termuial  and 
the  other  to  one  end  of  the  safety  fuse. 
The  other  end  of  the  fuse  and  the  other 
terminal  of  the  lamp  are  joined  to  a  third 
brass  block.  The  flexible  double  wire  by 
which  the  lamp  is  suspended  is  threaded 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  COVer, 
which  screws  on  to  the  base. 

One  possible  objection  to  the  use  of  a 
fuse  is  that  when  it  does  act  under  the 
influence  of  a  too  powerful  current  it  is 
destroyed,  breaks  the  circuit  of  the  lamp 
or  lamps,  and  must  be  replaced  before 
the  circuit  is  again  available.  It  will  be  evident  that  such  cut- 
outs  must  be  cheapo  placed  m  accessible  iituations,  be  easily 
replaceable^  and  be  confined  in  an  mfusible  or  non-inflammable 
case.  • 

The  cut-outs  which  we  have  thus  fiur  described  are  intended 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  maintenance  of  an  eicessive  cuivent,  such 

as  might  be  caused  by  the  short-circuiting  of  a  lamp,  and  they  are 

more  particularly  applicable  to  constant  potciu.-.,   .  . 

working.   When,  however,  a  scries  circuit  is  iitted  up,  the  danger 
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lO  be  guarded  ngainst  is  rather  r.  disconnection  than  a  short 
rircuit,  for  should  the  filament  of  a  sinf;lc  lamp,  or  any  one  of  the 
conducting  wires  he  broken,  the  ciirrcnt  through  the  others  wilt 
also  be  interrupted.  \Vc  have  already  described  (in  the  preceding 
chapter)  a  few  protecting  devices  for  the  lamps  themselves,  but 
none  capable  of  afibrding  protection  in  the  case  of  a  complete 
smash  of  a  Uunp  have  been  dealt  with.  Mr,  A.  A.  Goldston  hat 
introduced' a  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance  for  maintaining'^ 
under  almost  aii  circumstance^  the  continuity  in  a  series  circuit 
consisting  of  a  number  of  suspended  lamps.  The  device  is 
illustrated  in  fig.  305,  and  Is  intended  to  short  circuit  the  sua* 
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pcncimg  wires  of  any  lamp  in  the  event  of  one  or  both  of  those 
wires  breaking,  or  if  from  any  other  cause  the  weight  oa  citlier  of 
the  wires  is  reduced. 

A  and  B  are  the  two  main  termtnali  which  are  atUched  to 
ttie  brass  pieces  p  which  are  fixed  on  the  insulating  base  «. 
The  conducting  spirals  m  n  serve  to  connect  the  screws  ^  ^  to 
another  pair  of  screws,  on  the  contact-making  levers These 
levers  arc  able  to  turn  through  a  small  angle  on  the  pins  ^'  ^  and 
are  supported  by  the  spiral  springs/*  The  wires  by  which  the 
lamp  ii  suspended  are  attached  one  to  /and  the  other  to  ^,  the 
weight  of  the  lamp  sufficing  to  keep  /  and  ^  apart.  Should  one 
of  the  wires,  say  that  attached  to  /  break,  the  tension  is  reduced, 
and  the  corresponding  spring  p  is  allowed  to  act,  drawing  /  into 
the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  and  completing  the 
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circuit  through  the  two  pivoted  levers  direct  'The  device  \%  also 
applied  to  arc  lamps,  and  can  be  fitted  in  Incandescent  lamp- 
holders  so  as  to  maintain  the  circuit  in  the  event  of  a'  disconnec- 
tion at  the  platinum  loops  or  in  any  portion  of  the  holder.  The 
spiral  springs  are  in  the  actual  apparatus  provided  with  adjusting 
screws,  bv  which  their  tension  can  be  regulated  so  that  were  eveo 
the  bulb  broken  tliis  slight  reduction  of  the  weight  would  allow 
the  springs  to  raise  the  Ie\  ers.  The  arrangement  effectually 
provides  also  for  the  case  of  a  complete  smash  of  the  lamp, 
such  as  might  destroy  the  short-circuiting  device  inside  the 
lamj)  itself.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  short-circuit  be- 
tween, or  a  fracture  of  cither  of,  the  suspending  wires  might 
initiate  an  arc,  which  would  then  probably  travel  up  the  wires 
and  possibly  start  a  fire.  The  device  under  notice  prevents 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  arc,  because  immediately  the  wire 
is  fused  and  the  weight  removed  the  two  conductors  are  cut 
out  of  circuit 

The  apparatus  is  made  In  a  variety  of  forms,  but  an  advantage 
pertaining  to  the  one  illustrated  is  that  the  contact  surfaces  being 
vertical  do  not  permit 'the  accumulation  of-di|st  or  diet  The 
potential  difference  available  in  a  series  circuit  is,  However,  suffi* 
cient  to  strike  Across  even  a  considerable  film  of  imperfectly  con- 
ducting  particles.  It  will  be  evident  tfiat  to  make  this  apparatus 
most  efficient  it  is  better  to  use  two  separate  Instead  of  twisted 
conductors. 

Ill  a  pre viouk -chapter  we  have  described  certain  instruments 

called  ammeters,  ^Yhich  are  capable  of  indicating  the  number  of 
amperes  of  current  ffov-inrr  through  them  any  particular  moment, 
but  which  are  unable  to  measure  the  actual  quantity  of  electricity 
passed  throii^^h  them  during  any  given  time.  In  just  the  same 
way  a  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature  at  any  moment,  but 
pives  no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  actually  developed  or  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  commercial  di  inbution  of  electricit)*  for  lighting 
or  oihcr  purposes,  it  is  essential  iliat  a  'meter'  should  be  piuvided 
which  is  capable  of  measuring  and  by  some  means  recording  the 
quantity  of  electricity  supplied  to  any  one  consumer  during  say 
a  mondi  or  three  months.  The  unit  quantity  of  electricity  Is  the 
coulomh^  that  is  the  amount  transferred  by  a  cuixent  of  one 
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ampere  during  one  second ;  hence  an  tnttniment  such  as  that 
referred  to  might  aptly  be  caOed  a  coa]omb-meter. 

The  coulomb  is,  however,  too  small  for  etectrtc  lighting  work, 
and  it  has  been  usual  to  employ  as  a  unit  the  quantity  of  electricity 
ttansfeired  by  a  current  one  ampere  in  strength,  during  one  hour* 
this  unit  being  known  as  the  'ampere>hour.'  If,  for  eatample,  a 
secondary  cell  were  allowed  to  maintain  a  current  of  15  amperes 
for  3^  hours,  the  quantity  of  electricity  obtained  from  the  cell 
during  that  time  would  be  15  x  2 -5 =37 -5  ampere-hours.  But 
even  this  larger  unit  is  somewhat  small  for  the  measurement  of 
supply  on  an  extensive  scale.  We  have  alrcndy  mentioned  the 
kilowatt  as  the  practical  unit  of  pKDwer,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Bonrd  of  Trade  unit  of  power.  The  Board  of  Trade  unit, 
properly  so-called,  is  a  commercial  unit  of  electrical  energy,  and  is 
equal  to  that  amount  which  is  developed  or  absorbed  by  a  current 
of  1,000  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  one  volt  dunng  one  hour.  It 
is  therefore  equal  to  1,000  ampcre-voil-hours. 

This  Board  of  Trade  unit  is^  then,  the  unit  by  which  the  elec- 
tricity supplied  is  measured  and  charged.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances some  piece  of  apparatus  is  introduced  to  indicate  the 
number  of  ampere-hours  supplied  to  the  consumer's  lamps,  and 
this  quantity  multiplied  by  the  pressure  in  volts  and  divided  by 
'1,000  gives  the  number  of  Board  of  Tkade  units  upon  which  the 
charge  is  baaed.  But  it  is  unfortunately  &r  irom  easy  to  measure 
a  quantity  of  electricity  satisfactorily  on  a  commercial  scales  In 
lact  the  instrument  most  urgently  needed  in  the  electrical  world 
at  the  present  moment  is  a  simple,  reliable^  and  compact  quantity 
meter. 

Many  efforts  have  been  ^ade  to  produce  such  an  instrument^ 
and  although  some  practical  forms  have  been  brought  into  use^ 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  by  the  usual  process  of  develop* 
nient 

The  simplest  in  principle,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  interest^ 
ing,  is  that  devised  by  Professor  Forbes.  It  is  based  upon  the 
heating  efiect  of  the  current  ;  the  instrument  can  therefore  be 
made  without  any  appreciable  self-induction,  and  is  consequently 
available  for  use  with  alternating  currents. 

The  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  fig.  jo6.   It  confists  of  two 
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conccDtnc  copper  rings,  supported  at  a  little  distance  above  the 
base  and  bridged  across  by  a  number  of  short  fine  wires.  The 
current  enters  at  one  ring  and  leaves  it  by  the  other,  passing 
through  the.whoSe  of  the  fine  wires  in  parallel,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  wires  beiqg  about  T^^yth  of  an  ohrai  Tfee^quantity 


of  heat  developed  in  these  wires  affords  the  means  of  estimating| 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes.  When  the  wires  become 
warm  the  heat  is  imparted  to  the  adjacent  air,  which  expands  and 
rises,  so  that  a  continual  upward  current  of  air  is  maintained  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  current  is  flowing,  the  strength  of  the  air- 
current  varying  of  course  with  the  extent  to  which  the  wires  arc 
heate  K  A  small  pillar  carrying  a  steel  needle  point  rises  through 
the  centre  of  the  rings,  and  a  thin  paper  cone  with  a  ruby  bearing 
at  its  apex  rests  on  the  needle  point.  The  base  of  the  paper 
cone  is  attached  to  a  small  hori2ontal  mica  disc,  from  the  edge 
of  which^  project  eight  arms  made  of  pith,  each  carrying  a  very 
thin  micii  vane,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45**  to  the  horizontal,  and 
placed  directly  over  the  fine  cross  wires. 

The  ascending  air  currents  caused  by  the  passage  of  cteciriclty 
strike  against  the  under  side  of  the  vanes,  and  cause  them  and  the 
paper  cone  to  rotate  \  the  stronger  the  current  of  electricity  the 
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more  po-  errul  arc  the  air  ci!rr?nt3  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  revolutions  in  a  given  time.  So  that  it  is  only  ncccssar}*  to  add 
some  denco  for  recording  the  number  of  revolutions  in  order  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  current  which  has  flowed. 

The  apex  of  the  paper  cone  consists  of  a  small  aluminium 
cone  (to  which  is  attached  the  ruby  bearing  above  referred  to)  and 
which  also  carries  above  the  apex  a  small  steel  pinion,  gearing 
into  a  train  of  \vheels  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  train  records 
the  number  of  revolutions  in  the  oioiiiaty  manner  ;  but  it  will 
readil;^  be  apparent  that  since  the  force  which  causes  the  rota- 
tion is  so  feeble,  the  slightest  friction  would  be  inadmissible,  and 
the  whole  of  the  moving  parts  must  be  extremely  light  and  deli- 
cate. In  fact,  beautifiil  as  the  principte  U|  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  develop  it  into  a  thoroughly  practical 
instrument 

A  quantit]r  meter  also  based  upon  an  interesting  principle,  and 
vrhich  in  spite  of  manj  difficulties  is  being  brought  into  a  practical 
form,  is  that  of  Mr.  Ferranti.  We  know  that  a  conductor  when 
placed  in  a  certain  position  in  a  magnetic  field  is  urged  to  a  new 
position  in,  or  entirely  out  of,  the  field,  immediatdy  a  current  is 
passed  through  the  conductor.  If  any  portion  of  the  conductor  is 
movable  independently  (A  the  remainder,  we  can  move  that  portion 
only  by  sending  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  current  through  it  A 
somewhat  striking  case  is  that  of  a  liquid  conductor  such  as  acidu- 
lated water  or  mercury,  for  we  can  keep  the  liquid  continually  in 
motion  by  placing  the  containing  vessel  in  a  powerful  field,  and 
scnrlin^  a  current  through  the  liquid.  If  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
field  and  those  emanatin;^  from  that  portion  of  the  liquid  which  is 
carrying  the  current  do  not  happen  to  coincide,  then  that  portion 
will  be  urged  to  a  new  position  just  as  a  copper  wire  would  be,  its 
place  being  taken  by  more  of  the  liquid,  which  undergoes  a  similat 
treatmenL 

In  Mr.  Ferranti's  meter,  which  is  based  upon  this  principle,  the 
liquid  employed  is  the  purest  obtainable  mercury.  Thts  is  con- 
tained in  a  radier  shallow  circular  vessel,  above  which  is  placed  a 
solenoid  fitted  with  a  hollow  iron  core  and  a  sheath,  so  disposed 
as  to  project  a  very  powerful  field  vcitically  through  the  mescury. 
The  cuirent  is  led  to  the  mercury  at  the  centre  of  the  i*essel,  and 
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leaves  it  at  the  circumference,  then  passing  tlirougli  the  magnetis- 
ing solenoid. 

Now  the  liquid  conductor  is  urged  to  move  in  a  direction  al 
right  angles  to  liiat  in  which  the  current  is  flowing  through  it^  and 
also  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  fofce  of  the  field  The  direction 
of  the  current  is  radial,  and  supposing  the  lines  of  force  to  be 
projected  vertically  downward,  the  liquid  will  rotate  In  a  rightr 
handed  direction  as  viewed  from  above.  The  force  with  which 
the^mercury  is  urged  to  rotate  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
the  current  flowing  through  it  and  to  the  strength  of  the  fixed  field. 
This  field  might  be  kept  constant;  or  by  employing  the  same 
current  to  excite  the  solenoid,  and  never  allowing  the  iron  to 
approach  the  saturation  point,  the  ileld  may  be  made  to  vary  with 
the  current,  when  the  force  tending  to  produce  rotation  will  be 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 

The  mercury  in  rotating  carries  with  it  a  light  deliCiLtc  float, 
which  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  light  rod  icrminnting  at  its 
upper  extremity  in  a  pinion  which  gears  into  a  wheel  formmg  part 
of  the  mechanism  employed  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  float  Of  course  the  force  acting  is  very  small,  and 
any  appreciable  friction  would  seriously  affect  the  indications,  but 
it  appears  probable  that  the  dif?icukies  will  be  overcome  and  tbo. 
instrument  brought  into  practical  use. 

The  meter  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  most  extensively 
employed  is  based  upon  tiie  electrolytic  properties  of  the  current, 
And  possesses  the  advantage  that  no  delicate  mechanism  need  be 
employed  in  Connection  with  it  When  a  current  is  passed  through 
a  solution  containing  a  metal,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  solution  is  decomposed  and  the  metal  which  it  con- 
tained is  deposited  on  tlie  wire  or  strip  cf  metal  by  which  the 
current  .Uaves  the  liquid.  Such  a  wire  or  strip  by  which  the  current 
leaves  or  enters  the  liquid  is  called  an  electrode.  Suppo^ei  for 
example,  a  solution  ofnitrat^  of  silver  with  silver  electrodes  to  be 
employed,  then  pure  silver  would  be  deposited,  from  the  solution 
upon  that  electrode  by  which  the'current  leaves.  Moreover,  an 
exactly  equal  quantity  of  silver  woUld  be  dissolved  from  the  other 
electrode ;  this  might  easily  be  proved  by  weighing  before  and 
after  the  passage  of  a  current^  for  it  would  be  found  that  the  one 
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had  lost  in  weight  just  as  mnrh  an  the  other  had  gained.  The 
solution,  then,  remains  as  rich  in  metal  as  it  was  before  tlic  passage 
of  the  current  ;  hut  if  the  electrode  by  which  the  current  enters 
were  made  of  carbon,  or  an  unasf^ailable  metal  like  platinum,  the 
solution  would  lose  just  as  much  metal  a3  is  deposited  on  the 
other  electrode,  the  platinum  not  being  dissolved  at  all. 

It  is  a  most  important  fact  that  the  weight  of  metal  deposited 
in  this  manner  is  exactly  projiortiunal  lo  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  has  passed  through  the  solution,  irrespective,  within 
wide  limits,  of  the  density  of  the  solution,  or  the  strength  of 
.the  ctment  at  any  part  of  the  time.  It  follows  that  after  having 
ascertamed  the  weight  of  any  metal  which  &  deposited  by  a 
coulomb  of  electricity,  or  by  an  ampere-hour  of  electricity,  we  can 
always  calculate  exactly  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  been 
transferred  on  any  occasion,  provided  we  find  out  what  weight  of 
that  metal  the  current  has  deposited.  Now  the  solutions  which 
concern  us  most  at  present  are  nitrate  of  stiver,  sulphate  of  sinc^ 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
one  coulomb  (or  ampere-second)  is  capable  of  depositing  from 
these  solutions  i*ii8  milligramme  of  silver,  0*33696  milligramme 
of  zinc,  and  0  3 2 709  milligramme  of  copper  respectively.  The 
ampere-hour,  being  3,600  times  greater  than  the  coulomb,  deposits 
4024*8  milligrammes  of  silver,  1213*056  milligrammes  of  zinc,  or 
1177*524  milligrammes  of  copper.  So  long  as  the  total  quantity 
of  current  which  passes  is  the  same,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
deposition  is  cfTected  hv  r\  weak  current  flowing  for  a  long  time  or 
a  stronger  current  flowing  for  a  corrcspoiKlingly  shorter  time.  Thus 
a  current  of  half  an  a^mpere  flowing  for  48  hours  will  deposit  the 
same  weight  of  copper  as  a  current  of  16  amperes  flowing  for 
I  \  hour ;  in  cither  case  the  total  quantity  of  clectrtcit)'  is  24  ampere- 
hours.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  circ  that  the  surface  of 
the  electrode  shall  be  ample,  otherwise  the  metal  is  deposited  so 
rapidly  on  a  small  surface  that  it  becomes  granular,  and  does  not 
adhere. 

Now  suppose  we  take  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  nnc* 
sulphate,  and  dip  into  the  solution  two  zinc  strips  which  have  been 
accurately  weighed.  If,  by  suitable  connections,  we  insert  this 
arrangement  in  one  of  the  main  leads  of  an  electric  light  circuit, 
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zinc  will  be  dissolved  irom  one  electrode,  and  an  equal  amount 
deposited  on  the  other  whenever  a  current  is  passing.  If  at  the 
end  of  a  month  the  plates  are  removed,  carefully  dried,  and  weighed 
again,  the  total  amount  of  electricity  which  has  during  that  period 
been  supplied  to  the  lamp  circuit  can  be  very  accurately  estimated. 
Slight  impurities  and  local  actions  may  in  practice  prevent  the  gain 
of  the  one  being  exactly  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  other,  but  by 
^vci'^htng  them  both  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  loss  and  gain, 
a  more  reliable  result  can  be  arrived  at  As  a  rule,  however,  only 
the  loss  on  the  plate  by  which  the  current  enters  the  cell,  is 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  current  which  has  passed. 
Suppose  this  loss  amounted  to  1,215  grammes,  then  the  quantity 
of  electricity  upon  which  to  base  the  charge  would  be  1,000 
ampere-hours. 

The  '  chemical '  meter  of  Edison  is  constructed  upon  this 
principle,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  possible 
sources  of  trouble  and  inaccuracy  in  the  simple  anangement  just 
mentioned,  before  describing  the  latest  form  of  the  meter. 

The  cell  offers  some  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current^ 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  plates  and  their  distance  a^art ; 
in  order  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  direcdy  in  an  ordinary  electric 
light  main  the  size  of  the  plates  would  have  to  be  unduly  large. 
It  is  necesssiy,  therefore,  to  use  die  cell  as  a  shunt,  bridging  over 
a  short  portion  of  the  main  circuit  having  a  resistance  equal  to  say 
of  its'  own ;  in  that  case  the  meter  measures  of  the 
total  current  flowing. 

But  then  temperature  variations  alter  the  resistances  sufficiently 
to  cause  gmve  errors  in  the  results.  A  rise  in  temperature,  for 
instance,  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  liquid,  but  increases  that 
of  the  portion  of  the  main  conductor  which  is  shunted  by  the  cell. 
Both  the^v?  e/Tects  tend  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  current  flowing  thron^h  the  meter,  and  such  variations  must  in 
some  way  be  compensated  for. 

Moreover,  the  temperature  may  fall  low  enough  to  freeze  the 
liquid.  Also  since  any  external  cause  which  cools  the  liquid  or 
the  shunted  metallic  conductor,  or  both,  makes  the  meter  register 
lower  than  it  shorjld  do,  care  must  be  taken  to  so  place  these  parU 
as  to  avoid  leading  the  con^mer  uilo  temptation.    For  similai 
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reasons  the  terminals  of  a  meter  should  never  be  exposed,  nor  any 
other  facilities  given  for  short-circuiting  the  apparatus. 

The  practical  form  of  the  Edison  meter,  as  fitted  Tor  use  in  a 
simple  circuit,  and  in  which  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  is 
'  illustrated  in  fig.  307.  At  the  bottom  of  the  case  is  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  which  is 
automatically  thrown  into 
circuit  whenever  the  tem- 
pcriture  approaches  the 
freezing  point,  and  so 
keeps  the  solution  from 
freezing.  Above  the  lamp 
is  placed  a  stout  zigzag 
strip  of  German  silver, 
which  is  joined  up  in  the 
main  circuit.  It  offers  but 
little  resistance,  and  since 
its  temperature  coefficient 
is  small,  this  resistance 
varies  but  slighdy  through 
ordinary  changes.  Above 
this  strip  two  cells  are 
placed,  each  containing 
two  zinc  pUtcs  immersed 
in  a  sulphate  of  zinc  solu- 
tion. The  zinc  is  de- 
posited at  a  definitely 
faster  rate  in  one  cell  than  in  the  other,  and  an  additional  check 
obtained  by  comparison  the  two  cells.  The  difference  in  the 
rate  of  deposition  is  effected  by  causing  one  cell  to  bridge  a  larger 
portion  of  the  German  silver  strip  than  the  other;  jthe  dividing 
terminal  is  seen  in  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  second  bend  from 
the  right.  The  most  important  of  the  possible  sources  of  error  is 
that  due  to  the  temperature  variation  of  the  resistance  of  the 
liquid.  This  is  compensated  for  and  the  resistance  of  the  cell 
circuit  kept  constant  in  a  very  simple  manner.  When  the  tempe- 
rature rises  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  decreases^  but  the  resistance 
of  a  metal  (copper  for  instance)  increases,    A  spiral  of  copper 
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wire  is  joined  in  series  vrith  each  cell,  of  such  a  resistance  that 
with  a  given  nse  in  temperature  the  resistance  of  the  spiral  in- 
rreases  by  just  so  much  as  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  decreased. 
These  spixals  are  placed  behind  the  cells  and  are  not  visible  in 
the  figure. 

In  the  smaller  meters  (and  latterly  in  larger  ones)  only  one 
cell  is  employed,  the  resistance  of  the  German  silver  strip  being 
about  o"oo3  ohm. 

The  meter  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  one  of  the  mains  feeding 
the  group  of  lamps  in  which  the  electricity  consumed  is  required 
to  be  measured. 

For  iosullatioiis  on  tiie  three-wire  syttem  two  aepante  German 
silver  strips  with  a  cell  or  a  pair  of  cells  to  each  are  provided,  one 
strip  being  placed  in  each  main. 

The  variation  of  the  resistance  of  the  Gennaii  silver  strip 
caused  bynempeFatme  changes  is  not  auiEdeiit  to  introduce  any 
great  error.  As  a  rule  its  resistance  is  that  of  the  cells  and 
compensating  wire^  so  that  the  cell  measures  -^^^  of  the  total 
current  passing  through  the  main  dicuit  The  [dates  are  weighed 
once  a  month. 

The  method  of  throwing  the  heating  lamp  in  cifcuit  when  the 
temperature  falls  too  low  is  simple  and  ingenious.  One  terminal 
of  the  lamp  is  connected  to  one  of  the  mains,  and  its  other  to  a 
small  contact  stud  placed  just  above  the  holder.    Above  this  stud 

is  another  rontrict,  carried  r  t  the  end  of  a  long  straight  compound 
metal  strip,  which  is  fixed  at  the  other  end  (to  the  left  in  the 
figure)  and  connected  to  the  other  main.  The  strip  is  formed 
of  two  metals,  which  expand  or  contract  unequally  when  the 
temperature  is  varied.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  two 
contact  studs  are  kept  apart;  but  when  the  temperature  falls, 
the  compound  strij)  bends  or  ciulb  downward,  and  the  adjust- 
ment IS  such  thai  conlaci  is  made  and  the  lamp  thrown  in  circuu 
when  the  temperature  approaches  within  two  or  three  degrees  of 
iteesing  point 
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History  of  TeUgraphy.  —  Experiments  in  telegraphy  were 

made  as  far  back  as  the  year  1753,  when  it  was  proposed  to  rep- 
resent letters  by  combinations  of  sparks,  etc. ;  but  these  were  of 
little  practical  value  before  the  discovery  of  the  galvanic  current. 

The  earliest  proposal  to  use  the  transmission  of  electricity  for 
the  communication  of  signals  appears  in  the  Scots*  Magazine  for 
February,  1753,  where  a  correspondent  from  Renfrew,  who  signs 
himself  C.  M.,  proposes  several  kinds  of  telegraphs  acting  by  the 
attractive  power  of  electricity,  conveyed  by  a  series  of  parallel 
wires,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  insulated  by  supports  of  glass  or  jewellers*  cement  at  every 
twenty  yards.  Words  were  to  be  spelt  by  the  electricity  attract- 
ing letters,  or  by  striking  bells  corresponding  to  letters.  One 
Le  Sage,  of  Geneva,  in  1782,  proposed  to  convey  twenty-four 
insulated  wires  in  a  subterranean  tube,  and  to  indicate  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  light  bodies. 
In  181 1  Sommerring  suggested  a  similar  application  of  voltaic 
electricity,  chemical  decomposition  being  the  effect  observed ; 
and  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  carried  his  suggestion  into  effect, 
he  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  first  who  made  a  practical  tel« 
egniph. 

Samuel  Thomas  Sdmmerring  was  bom  in  17551  at  Thorn, 
studied  medicine  at  Gdttingen,  and  became  Professor  of  Anato- 
my at  Kassel.  His  many  and  valuable  investigations  give  him 
a  place  among  the  first  of  German  anatomists.  Sommerring  was 
led  by  a  suggestion  of  the  Minister  Montgelas  to  use  the  galvanic 
current  in  telegraphy  in  the  following  manner:  When  the 
Austrian  troops  crossed  the  Inn,  1809,  and  entered  Bavaria,  King 
Maximilian  fled,  in  company  with  Mootyelas^  to  Dillingeni 
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here  he  was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Napoleon. 
At  this  time  Chappe's  optical  telegraph  was  used  in  France,  and 
through  it  Napoleon  had  obtained  the  news  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Austrians  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  Munich,  which  had  been  taken  on  the  i6th  of 
April,  was  retaken  by  Napoleon  on  the  22d  of  April,  so  that 
Maximilian  was  able  to  return  to  his  capital  the  same  month. 
The  prominent  part  which  the  method  of  signalling  had  played 
in  this  important  event  caused  Montgelas  to  ask  the  Academy  '.o 


Fig.  308. — S^mmerring's  Telegraph. 

lay  proposals  before  him  for  a  system  of  telegraphy.  Although 
Montgelas  can  only  have  had  in  mind  the  optical  telegraph, 
Sommerring  conceived  the  notion  of  making  use  of  the  electro- 
lysis of  water  by  the  galvanic  current  for  this  purpose.  His  ex- 
periments commenced  on  July  8,  1809.  On  the  6th  of  August 
he  telegraphed  through  a  length  of  wire  of  724  feet,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  August  through  a  wire  2,000  feet  long.    His  apparatus 
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is  fhown  b  fig.  30S.  It  contained  twenty-seven  wires  for  the 
twenty-five  letters,  together  with  stop  and  repeating  signs.  These 
wires  were  covered  with  an  insulating  substance,  and  twisted  so 
as  to  form  a  cabte.  One  end  of  each  wire  ended  in  a  gold  pin, 
which  was  cemented  in  the  bottom  of  a  rectangular  flat  glass 
box  filled  with  water;  the  other  end  was  connected  with  a  frame 
containing  twenty-seven  connecting  pivots,  each  of  which  was 
lettered.  A  voltaic  pile,  consisting  of  fifteen  Brabant  thalers, 
sine  discs,  and  felt  inq^rcgnated  with  a  solution  of  ordinary  salt, 
-  was  used  as  a  battery.  The  poles  of  this  battery  ended  in  plugs, 
which  were  inserted  in  two  holes  of  the  pivots,  and  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  were  then  evolved  at  the  corresponding  gold  pins, 
and  by  seeing  at  which  pole  the  gas  was  produced  the  observer 
told  which  letter  it  was  intended  to  signal.  Sommerring  further 
combined  with  this  apparatus  an  alarm,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
A  spoon-shaped  glass  vessel,  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  escaping 
H  and  O  of  two  gold  pins,  was  connected  with  an  angular 
lever;  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  lever  reaching  out  of  the  glass 
box  loosely  supported  a  leaden  ball.  When  the  evolution  of  gas 
commenced  the  spoon  was  raised,  and  the  protruding  arm  of  the 
lever  was  lowered,  and  the  leaden  ball  allowed  to  fall  through  a 
glass  funnel  upon  the  lever  of  a  clock,  which  made  the  bell  ring. 
Sommerring's  apparatus  was  never  applied  to  practical  use. 

In  Z819  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  through  the 
action  of  an  adjacent  galvanic  current  became  known,  and 
Amp^,  in  i8so,  and  Fechner,  in  showed  how  to  make 
use  of  this  fact  for  telegraphic  purposes.  Ampere's  plan  was 
to  use  thirty  needles  and  sixty  wires ;  Fechner*s,  twenty-four 
needles  and  forty-eight  wires ;  for  at  first  it  was  supposed  that 
there  must  be  a  separate  needle  for  each  letter  or  sign  sig- ) 
nailed ;  these  proposals,  however,  came  to  no  practical  results. 

Baron  Schilling  constructed  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in 
1S32  by  making  use  of  the  multiplier  devised  by  &  Ch. 
Schweigger ;  but  the  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  of  which 
practical  use  was  made  was  the  telegraph  constructed  by  Gauss 
and  Weber  at  G5ttingen  in  1833,  with  a  line  of  3,000  feet. 
40 
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Johann  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss  was  born  in  1 777  at  Braunschweig; 
he  studied  at  Gditingen,  and  was  a  pupil  of  T.  F.  Pfaflf.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory at  Gottingen.  Wilhelm  Edward  Weber  was  born  in  1804 
at  Wittenberg.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  published  in  1825, 
jointly  with  his  brother,  Ernst  Heinrich,  his  classical  work.  Die 
W'elUnlehre.    He  was  introduced  to  Gauss  by  A.  von  Humboldt, 


Fig.  309. — Gauss  and  Weber's  Telegraph. 


and  through  his  influence  obtained  the  post  of  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Gottingen. 

Tlicir  original  apparatus  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  at  Paris 
in  1878,  and  has  been  described  in  La  Lumitre  EUctrique 
(vol.  viii.)  It  is  represented  in  fig.  309.  b  b  is  a  galvanometer 
frame  in  which  the  magnet  a  of  1.21  metres  in  length  is  sus- 
pended by  means  of  a  silk  thread,  and  carries  a  small  mirror 
M.  The  sender  consisted  at  first  of  a  simple  galvanic  battery, 
for  which  the  induction  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  310  was  after- 
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wards  substituted.  Two  large  magnets  A,  each  weighing 
twenty- five  pounds,  were  arranged  vertically  upon  a  frame,  so 
that  their  north  poles  projected  above  the  frame.  The  induc- 
tion coil  B  was  placed  loosely  about  the  middle  of  the  magnets 
so  that  it  could  be  moved  freely  by  means  of  handles.  The 
ends  of  the  coil  a  were  connected  with  the  coil  in  tiie  galva- 
nometer frame.  A  quick  motion  of  the  coil  generated  an  in- 
duced current,  which  reached  the  galvanometer  frame  through 
the  wires,  and  caused  the  magnetic  rod  to  be  deflected.  The 
direction  of  deviation  was  determiiied  by  the  direction  io  which 
the  coil  was  moved,  and  it  is 
evident  that  by  combinations 
of  these  deflections  a  whole 
alphabet  could  be  formed.  To 
simplify  the  manipulations,  a 
double  lever  l  was  added,  which 
moved  a  commutator  as  well  as 
the  coil.  The  call  signal  was 
given  by  means  of  a  bell  and 
clockwork. 

Although  Messrs.  Gauss  and 
Weber's  communication  of  sig- 
nals at  Gottingen  in  1833  was 
the  first  accomplishment  of  tele- 
graphic (  ommunication  by  means 
of  electricity,  and  realized  the 
fancy  of  Strada,  quoted  by  Ad- 
dison, of  sympathetic  magnets, 
yet  their  invention  was  regarded 
merely  as  an  appendage  to  a  mag- 
netic observatory,  and  several  years  elapsed  before  we  hear  more 
of  the  new  invention.  The  year  1S37  is  the  date  of  the  realized 
electric  telegraph.  We  find  three  distinct  claimants,  of  whose 
indej)endeni  merits  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  though 
how  much  of  the  merit  of  all  must  be  considered  due  to  Messrs. 
Gauil  and  Weber,  who  first  made  the  eiperiment  described 
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above,  though  they  did  not  ofTer  it  for  general  adoption  in  a  con- 
venient form,  is  a  matter  which  we  need  not  here  attempt  to  de- 
cide. The  three  independent  inventors  are  Carl  August  von 
Steinheil,  of  Munich,  who  had  been  a  puj^il  of  Messrs.  Gauss  and 
Weber ;  Mr.  Wiieatstone,  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  Morse,  of  the 
United  States.  The  telegrapli  of  the  two  Inst  resembles  in  prin- 
ciple Oersted's  and  (iauss's ;  that  of  the  Jirst  is  entirely  original, 
and  consists  in  making  a  riW)on  of  paper  move  by  clockwork, 
whilst  intcrn;i)tcd  marks  are  impressed  upon  it  by  a  pen  or  stamp 
of  some  kind  brought  in  contact  with  the  ribbon  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  temporary  magnet,  which  is  excited  by  the  circulation 
of  the  telegraphic  current  of  electricity.  In  the  telegraph  of 
Mr.  Whcatstone,  tlie  needle  moves  only  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
by  the  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  right  and  left  mo- 
tions, either  with  one  or  two  independent  needles  acted  on  at 
once  by  distinct  currents,  the  alphabet  is  easily,  though  some- 
what tediously,  constructed. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  cannot  claim  the  exclusive  invention 
of  electric  telegraphy  for  any  one  individual.  But  of  the  several 
inventors  none  probably  has  shown  such  pen>cvcrance  and  skill 
in  overcoming  difficulties  as  Mr.  Wheatstone.  His  telegraph, 
accordingly,  was  in  general  use  in  England  before  Von  Steinheii 
was  able  to  obtain  a  similar  success  in  Germany.  The  telegraphs 
of  Mr.  Morse  have  this  inestimable  advantage,  that  they  preserve 
a  permanent  record  of  the  des])atches  which  iliey  convey.  We 
will  now  examine  the  points  of  difference  of  the  earliest  instru- 
ments of  these  several  inventors  more  in  detail. 

Carl  August  von  Steinheil  was  born  in  iSoi  ;  he  studied 
science  first  at  Gottingen  tinder  Gauss,  and  then  at  Konigsberg. 
He  was  appointed  in  i^'i5  Professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics 
at  Munich.  In  1849  lie  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  telegraphic 
communications,  ami  there  he  ])rcpared  a  complete  telegraph 
system  for  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Munich,  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  King  Maxi- 
miliaa  II.,  he  fotuided  in  1S54  the  optical  and  astronomical 
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laboratories  which  have  since  become  so  famous,  and  became  a 
member  of  many  different  scientific  societies.    He  died  in  1870. 

Steinheil  undertook  the  further  perfection  of  the  Gauss- Weber 
telegraph,  and  in  his  hands  the  apparatus  became  the  first  writing 
telegraph,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  311  (Za  Lumilre  Electrique). 
The  sending  apparatus  consists  of  a  kind  of  Pixii's  machine 
(which  may  be  seen  on  the  right  in  the  figure,  where  a  portion 
of  the  case  is  removed  for  the  purpose).  In  this  generator  the 
induction  coils  can  be  moved  past  the  magnet-poles  by  means  of 


Fig.  311. — Steinheil's  Telegraph. 

a  horizontal  lever  weighted  with  balls.  The  induced  currents 
thus  obtained  receive  the  one  or  the  other  direction,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  coils  are  moved.  The  receiving 
aj)paratus  consists  of  a  galvanometer  frame  a,  in  which  there  are 
two  magnetic  needles,  which  turn  about  the  vertical  axis  a  J. 
Each  has  a  color-pot,  or  small  ink-holder,  and  a  small  brass  ad- 
justment, and  is  held  in  a  certain  position  by  a  controlling  mag- 
net. When  a  current  flows  in  one  direction  through  the  coil, 
the  brass  adjustment  of  one  of  the  needles  strikes  against  a  bell ; 
if  the  current  flows  in  the  other  direction,  the  brass  piece  of  the 
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«ccoDd  needle  strikes  against  the  second  bell.  In  the  same  man- 
ner a  current  ofone  direction  passes  the  ink-holder  of  one  needle, 
and  a  current  ot  the  other  direction  the  ink*holder  of  the  second 
needle,  against  a  paper  strip  r,  which  by  means  of  some  wheel- 
work  is  moved  with  uniform  velocity  past  the  two  holdeis.  The 
bells  are  not  drawn  in  the  figure.  When  the  bells  are  used  the 
alphabet  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  strokes;  when  the  ink* 
holders  are  used,  by  combinations  of  points;  as,  for  instance, 
X 9  » .  *  *,  /sB : ,  . ,  w . . ,  and  so  on.  The  two  alarms  b 
and  ^  also  shown  in  the  figure,  consbt  simply  of  a  coil  in  which 
a  magnet  swings  about  a  vertical  or  horisontal  axis,  and  strikes 
against  a  bell.  Steinheil  used  this  instrument  for  corresponding 
between  the  Observatory  at  Bogenhausen  and  his  private  resi- 
dence at  Munich,  the  total  length  of  the  wire  being  37,500  &et. 

Steinheil  it  was  who  further  discovered  the  possibility  of  con- 
veying the  returning  electric  current  back  through  the  earth,  a 
discovery  which  was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  telegraphy ;  indeed,  no  discovery  is  perhaps  more  de- 
serving of  notice,  on  account  of  its  importance,  than  this  of  the 
apparently  infinite  conducting  power  of  the  earth,  when  made  to 
act  as  the  vehicle  of  the  return  current.  Setting  all  theory  aside, 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  if  a  telegraphic  communication 
be  made,  suppose  from  London  to  Brighton,  by  means  of  a  wire 
going  thither,  passing  through  a  galvanometer,  and  then  return- 
ing, the  strength  of  the  current  shown  by  the  galvanometer  at 
Brighton  will  be  almost  exactly  doubled  if,  instead  of  the  return 
wire,  we  establish  a  good  communication  between  the  ends  of  the 
conducting  wire  and  the  mass  of  the  earth  at  Brighton  and  Lon- 
don. The  whole  resistance  of  the  return  wire  is  at  once  dis- 
pensed with.  The  fact  was  more  than  suspected  by  Steinheil  in 
1838 ;  but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  obtained  little  publicity; 
nor  does  the  author  appear  to  have  exerted  himself  to  remove  the 
reasonable  prejudices  with  which  so  singular  a  paradox  was  natu- 
rally received.  A  most  ingenious  inventor,  Mr.  Bain,  whose 
chemical  telegraph  we  shall  describe,  independently  discovered 
the  principle,  and  proclaimed  its  application  somewhat  later; 
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and  in  1843  perhaps  the  first  entirely  convincing  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  Matteucci,  at  Pisa.  From  this  time  the  double 
wire  required  to  move  the  needle  telegraph  was  reduced  to  a 
single  one.  The  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  appears  to  be, 
not  that  the  electricity  is  conducted  back  by  the  earth  to  its 
origin  at  the  battery,  but  that  the  molecnlar  disturbance  commu- 
nicated along  the  conducting  wire,  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence  of  potential  produced  by  the  battery  being  effectually  re- 
lieved by  perfect  communication  with  a  vast  reservoir  of  zero 
potential  and  infinite  capacity  like  the  earth,  proceeds  in  an  un- 
interrupted manner,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Meanwhile  the  needle  telegraph  bad  undergone  some  further 
modifications.  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  who  had  seen  Scliil- 
ling's  api^aratus  in  1836  at  Professor  Munke's  house  in  Heidel^ 
beig,  copied  it,  and  brought  it  to  England.  Intent  on  improv- 
ing the  apparatus,  he  joined  Wheatstone,  and  together  they 
constructed  a  needle  apparatus  with  four,  and  another  with  five, 
needles.  The  latter  is  represented  in  fig.  31a.  The  signs  were 
given  by  the  deviation  of  two  needles  at  the  same  time.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  drawing,  twenty  different  signs  could  be  given 
by  the  apparatus.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  took  out  their  first 
patent  in  1837.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  local  circuit  was 
used  for  working  the  alarm,  as  this  represents  the  fir<;t  application 
of  a  transmission  apparatus,  the  so-called  relay.  By  inventing 
the  relay,  the  principle  of  which  is  that  a  current  too  weak  to  do 
the  work  itself  may  cause  a  strong  local  current  to  do  the  work 
for  it,  Wheatstone  made  it  possible  to  telegraph  on  long  lines 
with  comparatively  weak  currents,  only  just  strong  enough  to 
cltee  the  local  battery  by  means  of  the  relay,  which  does  the  real 
work,  and  sets  the  receiving  apparatus  in  motion.  The  relay  was 
first  used  with  the  alarm  only,  in  the  form  shown  in' fig.  313. 
The  current  coming  through  //  passes  the  coil  m,  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  of  the  magnetic  needle,  movable  about  the  axis  xy^ 
and  causing  the  lever  ab\Q  lower  its  end  a,  and  to  dip  into  the 
mercury  cup.  The  local  battery  b,  which  has  to  excite  the 
ckctro-BMgnet  1,  liai  now  a  doaed  circui«.   The  magnet  B| 
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which  is  in  this  circuit,  attracts  its  armature,  and  the  pin  s  is 
made  to  strike  against  the  bell  g.  This  transmission  apparatus 
causes  a  powerful  effect  of  the  magnet  E,  even  when  only  a  weak 
current  arrives  at  the  station. 


Fig.  31a. — Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  Five-Needle  Telegraph. 

The  first  exp)eriment  with  this  five-needle  apparatus  was  made 
at  the  Northwestern  station  with  a  wire  of  miles.  In  1840 
the  Great  Western  Company  constructed  a  line  39  miles 
long,  but  did  not  extend  the  line  any  farther  on  account  of  the 
expense. 

The  first  pointer  telegraph  which  worked  well  was  that  invented 
by  Wheatstone,  in  1839,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  314.  The 
sign-giver  here  consists  of  a  ratchet  wheel  K.  The  springs  n  rl 
are  so  arranged  that  when  one  sj)ring  makes  contact  with  a  tooth, 
the  other  spring  will  stand  between  two  teeth.  The  negative 
pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  the  metal  mass  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  current  flows  from  the  positive  pole  to  the  receiving  sta- 
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tion.  The  receiving  apparatus  consists  of  the  electro-magnets 
e  e\  with  the  two  armatures  a  d  and  the  clock  work  u,  whose 
pointer  z  moves  over  the  different  signs,  the  clockwork  being  put 
in  motion  by  the  weight  c.  The  wire  +  /  of  the  sending  station 
leads  to  the  clamp  k  of  the  receiving  station ;  clamps  k,  and  K, 
of  the  receiving  station  are  connected  with  the  springs  nri; 
when  the  wheel  k  is  moved  the  battery  current  will  alternately 
flow  tlirough  the  electro-magnets  e  and  <r„  passing  through  the 
electro-magnet  e  when  the  spring  n  rests  upon  a  tooth,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  through  the  electro-magnet     when  the  spring 


ri  comes  to  rest  upon  a  tooth.  Owing  to  the  alternate  excite- 
ment of  the  two  electro-magnets,  an  alternate  attraction  of  the 
armatures  a  d  will  take  place,  and,  therefore,  a  swinging  back- 
ward and  forward  of  the  escapement. 

Of  all  the  many  forms  of  telegraph  apparatus  none  has  been 
more  extensively  employed  than  the  one  devised  by  Morse ;  but 
although  he  has  done  much  for  telegraphy,  the  actual  invention 
of  the  apparatus  that  bears  his  name  was  probably  suggested  to 
him  by  experiments  made  by  others ;  this  may  be  proved  by  the 
following  sketch  of  Morse's  labors  and  life,  taken  from  J. 
Hamel's  Entstehung  iUr  Galvanischen  und  EUktromagrutischen 


Fig.  313.— Wheatstone's  Relay. 
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73rA^4^V.— Somtiel  Finley  Breese  Morse  was  bom  in  1791,  at 
Charleston,  Mass.,  where,  until  he  readied  the  age  of  forty,  he  de- 
voted hia  time  to  painting.  He  visited  Europe  twice,  in  181 1 — 
Z815,  and  in  1829 — 1832.  On  his  return  voyage  to  America  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Charles  V.  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
and  on  board  ship  Morse  saw  Jackson's  eiperiments  in  electricity, 


Fig.  314*— Wheatstone's  Pointer. 


which  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  using  electricity  for 
signalling.  When  he  returned  to  America,  Morse  again  for  a 
time  devoted  himself  to  painting.  In  November,  1835,  he  re- 
sumed his  telegraphic  experiments,  but  obtained  no  results  of  any 
value  because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  In  1836 
he  received  several  hints  from  a  professor  of  chemistry,  Leonard 
Gale,  who  afterwards  became  Morse's  partner. 

In  1837  an  apparatus  was  constructed  which  made  the  electric 
transmission  of  signs  by  combinations  of  two  simple  motions 
possible,  nine  signs  being  used  to  rcj)rcsent  the  figures  i — 9. 
Fig.  315  represents  Morse's  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of 
these  nine  numbers.  The  frame  c  c  \%  vertically  fastened  upon  a 
table,  and  carries  a  kind  of  pendulum  o  b  and  the  electro-magnet 
«.    Upon  the  pendulum  is  fastened  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
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magnet,  which  bears  a  pencil  at  tlie  lower  end;  a  paper  slrip 
over  ihc  lulicr  R  UDdemcatii  the  pencil,  and  is  kept  in 


Fig*  3lS.->Morie's  Fint  Tclegnph. 


motion  by  means  of  the  clockwork  //  and  the  rollers  r  When 
the  pendulum  is  in  its  normal  position  the  pencil  traces  lines 
upon  the  paper  that  are  parallel  in  direction  to  the  length  of  the 
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strip  ;  when  the  armature  is  attracted  a  slanting  line  is  traced  by 
the  pencil,  and  another  shintiiig  imc  is  traced  when  the  magnet 
lets  the  armature  go,  and  the  i)cndulum  returns  to  its  original 
position.  By  alternate  magnetization  and  demagnetization 
V-shaped  lines  are  formed.  One  V  indicates  the  figure  1  ;  two 
Vs  the  fic^ure  2  ;  and  so  on  These  deflections  of  the  pencil  are 
produced  in  the  following  manner :  The  lever  l  of  the  sign-giver 
has  the  weight  n  placed  at  one  end,  and  under  tliis  a  pin  ;  at  the 
other  end  a  bent  wire  is  arranged,  whic  h,  wiien  dipping  into  the 
mercury  cups  v,  connects  them  with  each  other,  and  by  doing  so 
closes  the  circuit  of  the  battery  p  anil  electro-magnet  E.  The 
types  are  placed  in  the  wooden  ir.uue  a.  When  a  is  made  to 
move  under  the  lever  n,  the  lever  will  close  the  circuit  as  often 
as  the  edges  of  the  lead  tvp)es  raise  the  lever-end  N.  The  pencil 
at  n  will,  therefore,  make  corresponding  signs  on  the  paper  strip. 
About  the  time  when  this  apparatus  was  constructed,  Morse 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Alfred  Vail,  who  aided  him  greatly, 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  Morse's  j^nrtners.  The  cx|)eriineiit 
succeeded  for  the  first  time  on  the  4l[i  ol"  September,  1S37.  The 
signs  obtained  were  those  shown  in  fig.  316,  which  correspond 
to  the  numbers  215,  36,  2,  58,  112,  04,  and  01837,  which, 
according  to  tlie  telegraphic  dictionary,  gave  the  words,  **  Suc- 
cessful attempt  with  telegraph,  September  4,  1837."  Morse's 
apparatus  became  known  to  Francis  O.  T.  Smith,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  through  his  aid  Morse  was  enabled  to  make  a 
journey  to  London  and  Paris,  which,  however,  proved  fruitless 
as  regards  the  finding  of  means  to  give  effect  to  his  invention. 
Wlien  he  returned  to  New  York  (1S39)  Morse  again  took  to 
painting,  and  afterwards  to  Dagucrrcotyping,  in  order  to  main- 
tain  himself.  In  1843  Congress  voted  the  sum  of  $30,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  trial  line,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
grant,  the  first  line  in  America  of  40  miles  was  tried  for  the  first 
time  io  1844,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Morse's  apparatus  had,  meanwhile,  undergone  many  modifica* 
tionSp  so  that  by  this  date  it  closely  resembled  the  form  now 
usually  employed*    From  that  period  the  Morse  apparatus  had  a 
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large  demand,  and  in  a  very  short  time  became  widely  if  not 
generally  used.  Morse  became  electrician  of  the  New  York  and 
Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company,  and  also  of  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Company,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  further  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History 
at  Yale  College,  New  Haven.   In  1857  he  received  a  present 

Fig.  316. — Morse's  Writing* 

firom  ten  European  States  of  400,000  francs,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  international  services.  Two  monuments  were  erected 
to  him  in  New  York— one  in  1871,  the  other  in  187a,  the  year 
of  his  death. 

The  Morse  instrument,  which  has  been  greatly  improved  In 
Europe,  is  equalled  if  not  surpassed  in  usefulness  by  Hughes' 
printing  instrument.  This  and  the  Morse  apparatus  have  been 
declared  by  the  International  Telegraph  Congress  to  be  the  only 
exclusively  reliable  instruments  for  the  international  telegraph 
service.  The  first  printing  telegraph  instrument,  however,  was 
constructed  by  the  American,  Vail,  in  1837.  Bain  followed  in 
1840,  and  Wheatstone  in  1841  •  David  Edwin  Hughes  was  bom 
in  London,  in  183 1,  but  emigrated  with  his  father  to  Virginia' 
to  1838,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at  the  High 
School,  Bamstown.  Here  he  studied  natural  science  with  such 
success  that  after  some  time  the  professorship  was  offered  to  him. 
He  devoted  his  time  for  some  years  to  the  construction  of  a  type- 
printing  telegraph  apparatus,  which  he  completed  in  1853.  A 
society  in  New  York  was  formed,  which  undertook  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  printing  apparatus  in  America,  whilst  Hughes  him- 
self went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  instrument 
known.  He  met  with  no  success  in  England,  but  was  able  to 
introduce  the  instrument  into  France,  whence  it  very  soon 
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reached  other  countries.  The  chemical  telegraph,  which  had  been 

first  const nu  teil  by  Sonimerring,  was  so  much  improved  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  that  it  was  of  practical  use  to  Bain  in 
1842.  The  principle  consists  in  causing  the  end  of  the  wire  of 
the  receiving  station  to  move  over  a  paper  soaked  in  a  solution 
that  will  be  decomposed  when  a  current  flows  through  the  wire, 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  current  from  the  sending  station,  so 
that  the  decomposition  and  consequent  coloring  of  the  paper  ap- 
pear as  written  or  printed  letters.  The  word  to  be  telegraphed 
is  compounded  of  large  simple  metal  letters,  as  shown  in  fig.  317, 
These  are  conncf  ted  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery,  the  neg- 
ative pole  of  which  reaches  the  earth.  A  metal  plate,  which  is 
connected  to  earth,  and  upon  which  the  paper  containing  the 

The  Sender,  Tk<  Receiver. 
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salt  solution  to  be  decomposed  is  laid,  is  arranged  at  the  receiving 
station.  The  brush  b  at  the  sending  station,  which  consists  of 
five  metal  springs,  is  connected  by  means  of  the  cable  k  k'  with 
a  similar  brush  at  the  receiving  station,  so  that  the  first  spring 
of  b  is  connected  with  the  first  spring  ^,  and  so  on.  If  the 
brush  b  is  moved  over  the  metal  letters,  and  the  brush  is  moved 
at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  velocity  over  the  prepared 
paper  on  the  metal  plate,  a  circuit  is  closed  as  often  as  a  spring 
of  the  brush  b  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal  letters,  and  con- 
sequently a  current  flows  through  the  springs  of  the  two  brushes, 
which  decomposes  the  salt  solution  and  leaves  a  visible  mark. 
For  this  purpose  potassium  iodide  in  starch  may  be  taken.  The 
iodine  is  separated  out  by  the  current,  and  turns  the  starch  blue 
or  violet,  in  which  color  the  letters  appear*   The  chemical  tel- 
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^gnph  has  been  modified  by  Stdhrer,  Siemens,  Gintl,  and  othets. 
The  copying  telegraph  by  Bakewell  and  BonelU,  as  wcH  as  the 
pantelegrai^  by  Caselli  (1856),  may  be  classed  among  these. 

After  it  had  been  found  out  that  instead  of  using  several  wires 
one  sttffioedj  it  was  thought  possible  still  further  to  utilize  this 
one  wire;  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  duplex  telegraphy  and 
multiplex  telegraphy.  We  owe  the  invention  of  the  duplex 
system  and  the  first  pnu:tical  experiments  concerning  it  to  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  FMrina  and  to  the  late  director  of  the  Austrian 
Telegraph  Service,  William  Gintl  (bom  1804,  died  1883).  An 
apparatus  constructed  by  Gintl  was  used  in  these  experiments, 
because  the  Morse  apparatus  oflered  difficulties.  In  1854,  Fris* 
chen,  in  Hanover,  and  Siemens,  independently  of  each  other, 
invented  duplex  methods,  llaron  gave  a  method  based  on  the 
principle  of  Wheatstone's  bridge  in  1863.  A  number  of  other 
proposals  were  made,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid  until  the 
American  Steams  published  his  duplex  apparatus.  By  a  duplex 
method  of  sending  on  telegraphic  lines  is  meant  the  transmission 
of  telegraphic  signs  in  opposite  directions  simultaneously  along 
one  and  the  same  wire.  Multiplex  telegraphy  has  for  its  object 
the  better  utilisation  of  one  wire,  so  that  several  o|)erator5  may 
send  currents  through  one  and  the  same  wire.  If,  for  instance, 
with  a  single  system,  eight  signs  can  be  given  in  one  second,  by 
eight  currents  passing  during  that  time  through  the  leads ;  with 
a  multiplex  arrangement,  in  one  second  one  hundred  and  more 
currents  may  be  sent  through  the  leads,  which  proves  that  the 
wire  is  only  partly  utilized  when  worked  with  the  single  system. 
Newton  gave  a  method  for  the  better  utilisation  of  the  wires  as 
early  as  1851,  and  Rouvier,  Hughes,  and  others  followed  New- 
ton's plan  more  or  less  closely.  Duplex  systems  for  Morse 
writing  have  been  recently  devised  by  B.  Meyer  and  A.  E.  Gran- 
field  ;  multiplex  systems  for  the  Hughes  apparatus,  by  Baudot 
and  Schiffler. 

Cable  TtUgn^y, — Before  we  close  our  short  sketch  of  the 
historical  development  of  telegraphy,  we  may  make  a  few  re- 
marks legaiding  the  development  of  cable  telegraphy.  As  early 
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as  1774,  when  it  was  proposed  to  employ  fricttonsl  electricity 
fax  telegiaphical  purposes,  Le  Sage,  in  Geneva,  suggested  the 
coostructioD  of  a  conducting  cable;  for  this  purpose  glazed 
earthenwaie  tubes  were  to  be  furnished  with  partitions  of  the 
same  material,  having  holes  through  which  the  wires  were  to  be 
taken*  The  telegraph  apparatus  consisted  of  doable  pith  ball 
pendulums  for  each  letter.  In  1809  SSmmerring  covered  the 
wire  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  in  order  to  convey  it  unhurt 
through  water.  In  181  a  Schilling  succeeded  in  exploding  powder- 
mines  by  means  of  insulated  wires  which  led  across  the  Neva. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  made  preparations  to  connect  Cron- 
stadt  with  Peterhof  by  means  of  a  cable,  which  w«s  intended 
to  be  sunk  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Jacobi,  in  Petersburg,  in  t84s, 
used  a  specially  prepared  wire,  which  was  enclosed  in  glass  tubing, 
and  then  embedded  in  fine  sand.  With  the  introduction  of  gutta> 
percha,  in  1843,  ^  commenced  for  the  construction  of 

cables.  Siemens  used  gutta-percha  insulation  for  the  first  trial 
line.  The  new  insulating  material  seemed  to  do  good  service, 
and  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia  at  once  used  it  for  their  under- 
ground leads ;  the  insulation  of  the  leads,  however,  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  so  that  the  Prussian  Telegra[}h  Direction  in  1852 
was  forced  to  discontinue  using  it.  In  1840  Wheatstone  pro^iosed 
to  connect  France  with  England  by  means  of  a  cable.  In  1842 
Morse  made  successful  experiments  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
and  also  warmly  advocated  the  cable  connection  of  America  with 
Europe.  In  1845  Ezra  Cornell  succeeded  in  connecting  Fort 
Lee  with  New  York  (a  distance  of  twelve  English  miles)  by 
means  of  a  cable  which  was  laid  in  the  Hudson.  This  cable  did 
good  service  till  1846,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  ice.  In 
1850  Dover  and  Cape  Grisnez  were  connected  by  means  of  a 
cable,  which  \osx  its  insulation  the  day  after  it  had  been  laid  by 
its  friction  against  the  rocks.  The  cable  laid  in  1857  by  the 
Submarine  Telegrapli  Company,  between  Dover  and  Calais,  was 
protected  by  a  cover  of  iron  wire,  and  remained  in  use  until  1875. 
The  first  attempts  to  connect  England  with  Ireland  were  made 
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in  1852.    After  fliiling  twice,  a  cable  was  laid  between  Cagliari 

and  Bona  in  i860. 

The  Atlantic  Cable. — Cyrus  Field  had  meanwhile  established  a 
com])any  in  America  fin  1854),  winch  had  obtained  the  right 
of  landing  cables  in  Newfoundland  for  fifty  years.  Soundings 
were  made  in  1S56  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland^  showing 
a  maximum 
depth  of  4,- 
400  metres. 
Having  suc- 
ceeded, after 

several  at-  ^  is-  3 '8. — The  First  Atlantic  Cable, 

tempts,  in  laying  a  cable  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land, Field  founded  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  in  England, 
which  decided  to  make  use  of  a  cable  such  as  that  shown  in  fig. 
318.  Each  of  the  six  copper  wires  in  the  centre  had  a  diameter 
of  0.76  millimetres,  and  was  covered  by  three  layers  of  gutta- 
percha ;  these  were  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  tarred  jute,  and 
the  whole  was  covered  by  eighteen  cables,  each  consisting  of 
seven  iron  wires.  The  length  of  the  whole  cable  was  4,000  kilo- 
metres, and  was  carried  by  the  two  ships  Agamemnon  and 
Niagara.  The  distance  between  the  two  stations  on  the  coasts 
was  2,640  kilometres.  The  laying  of  the  cable  commenced  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1857,  at  Valentia,  (Ireland);  on  the  third 
day  the  cable  broke  at  a  depth  of  3,660  metres,  and  the  expedi- 
tion had  to  return.  A  second  expedition  was  sent  in  1858;  the 
two  sh\\)s  met  each  other  half-way,  the  ends  of  the  cable  were 
joined,  and  the  lowering  of  it  commenced  in  both  directions ; 
149  kilometres  were  thus  lowered,  when  a  fault  in  the  cable  was 
discovered.  It  had,  therefore,  to  be  brought  on  board  again, 
and  was  broken  during  the  process.  After  it  had  been  repaired, 
and  when  476  kilometres  had  been  already  laid,  another  fault 
was  discovered,  which  caused  another  breakage  ;  this  time  it  was 
impossible  to  repair  it,  and  the  expedition  was  again  unsuccess 
ful,  and  had  to  return.  In  spite  of  the  repeated  failures,  two 
ships  were  again  sent  out  in  the  same  year,  and  this  time  one  end 
41 
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of  the  cable  was  landed  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  at  Newfound- 
land.   The  length  of  the  sunk  cable  was  3,745  kilometres. 

Field's  first  telegram  was  sent  on  the  7th 
of  August,  from  America  to  Ireland.  The 
insulation  of  the  cable,  however,  became 
more  defective  every  day,  and  failed  alto- 
gether on  the  ist  of  September.  From  the 
experience  obtained,  it  was  concluded  that 
it  was  possible  to  lay  a  trans-Atlantic  cable, 
and  the  company,  after  consulting  a  number 
\       \  of  professional  men,  again  set  to  work.  Of 

the  samples  sent  in  by  the  different  makers, 
that  of  the  firm  of  Glass,  Elliott  and  Com- 
pany was  considered  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  best,  and  an  order  was  given  for 
4,266  kilometres.  Fig.  319  shows  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cable,  viz. :  a  copper 
strand  of  seven  wires,  a  gutta-percha  envel- 
ope consisting  of  four  layers,  a  cover  of 
tarred  hemp,  and  an  outer  coating  of  iron 
wires  covered  with  hemp.  The  Great 
Eastern  was  employed  in  laying  this  cable. 
This  ship,  which  was  211  metres  long,  25 
metres  broad,  and  16  metres  in  height,  car- 
ried a  crew  of  500  men,  of  which  120  were 
electricians  and  engineers,  179  mechanics 
and  stokers,  and  1 1 5  sailors.  The  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  laying 
of  the  cable  was  entrusted  to  Canning.  The 
coast  cable  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  July, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  cable  on  the  23d.  After  1,326 
Fig- 319  — The  Second  ^'lon^ctres  of  cable  had  been  laid,  a  fault 
Atlantic  Cable.  was  discovered,  an  iron  wire  being  found 
stuck  right  across  the  cable,  and  Canning 
considered  the  mischief  to  have  been  done  with  a  malevolent 
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purpote.  On  the  sd  of  August,  9,196  kilometres  of  cable  were 
sunk,  when  another  &uU  was  discovered.  While  the  cable  was 
being  repaired  it  broke,  and  attempts  to  recover  it  at  the  time 
were  all  unsuccessful ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  Great  Eastern 
had  to  return  without  having  completed  the  task. 

A  new  company,  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company, 
was  formed  in  1866,  and  at  once  entrusted  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott 
and  Company  with  the  construction  of  a  new  cable  of  3>ooo  kilo- 
metres. Different  arrangements  were  made  for  the  outer  envelope 
of  the  cable,  and  the  Great  Eastern  was  once  more  equipped  to 
give  effect  to  the  experiments  which  had  just  been  made.  The 
new  expedition  was  not  only  to  lay  a  new  cable,  but  also  to  take 
up  the  end  of  the  old  one,  and  join  it  to  a  new  piece,  and  thus 
obtain  a  second  telegraph  line.  The  sinking  again  commenced 
in  Ireland  on  the  13th  of  July,  1866,  and  it  was  finished  on  the 
37th.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1866,  the  Trans-Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Line  was  declared  open. 

Since  then  other  Atlantic  cables  have  been  laid,  and  the  great 
ocean  is  now  spanned  by  no  fewer  than  nine  such  links  of  com- 
municaiioo,  the  last  of  which  was  successfully  deposited  in  1886. 
A  steamer  specially  constructed  is  now  employed,  as  far  less 
expensive  than  the  Great  Eastern^  and  the  laying  of  the  last 
cable  occupied  no  more  than  twelve  days,  withont  the  slightest 
hitch  or  interruption  from  beginning  to  end.  The  later  cables 
do  not  differ  in  general  construction  from  those  described  above ; 
but  improvements  in  details  have  produced  greater  strength,  and 
better  insulation  and  conductivity.  There  is  now  no  practical 
limit  to  the  length  of  cable  which  could  be  laid  if  required,  be- 
yond the  contingencies  of  severe  weather. 

MODERN  TELEGRAPHY. 

The  above  historical  outline  will  enable  us  to  classify  the 
various  systems  that  are  at  present  in  use  for  the  transmission  of 
telegraphic  ngnab.  These  rignals  are  of  two  kinds,  visiMe  and 
audiUe*  Visible  signals  are  either pemummi  or  tnmsient,  accord- 
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iiig  as  they  are  produced  by  recording  or  nm-reeording  instni- 
sneDts.   Thus  we  have— 

Non-recording  Instmments— I.  Needle  Instruments. 

II.  Sounding  Instruments. 

(1)  The  Sounder. 

(2)  The  BeU. 
III.  Dial  Instnmients. 

Recording  Instruments  —  IV.  Bain's  Chemical  Marking  In- 
strument. 
V.  Morse's  Instruments. 

(1)  The  Embosser, 

(2)  The  Ink- writer. 
VI.  Type-printers. 

I.  NBBDIX  IKSTRtnOEMTS. 

The  needle  is  a  pointer  capable  of  receiving  two  distinct 
motions,  the  one  to  the  right  and  back,  and  the  other  to  the 
left  and  back;  its  position,  when  it  is  at  rest,  being  vertical. 
In  tlie  earliest  needle  system  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  as 
many  as  twenty-six  needles.  In  Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  in- 
struments there  were  five  needles.  The  number  was  reduced  tc 
two,  and  finally,  in  the  latest  use  of  the  system,  to  one.  (  um- 
binations  of  the  two  swings  of  the  needle  spell  out  the  al()habet 
just  as,  when  recording  instruments  are  used,  the  combinations 
of  long  and  short  strokes  form  all  the  necessary  signals.  A  sin- 
gle motion  to  the  left  forms  the  letters,  and  one  to  the  right  the 
letter  /.  By  writinc^  /  for  a  nod  of  the  needle  lo  the  left,  and  f 
for  a  nod  to  the  right,  the  alphabet  will  appear  as  follows : 


A  Ir 

H  1111 

0  rrr 

V  lUr 

fi  rlU 

I  11 

P  Irrl 

W  In- 

C  rlrl 

J  Irrr 

Q  rrlr 

X  rllr 

D  rll 

K  rlr 

R  Irl 

Y  rlrr 

E  1 

I.  Irll 

S  111 

Z  rrll 

F  llrl 

M  rr 

T  r 

G  rrl 

N  rl 

U  Ur 
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Needle  instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  named  from  tne  keys  or 
commutators  attached  to  them,  the  drop  handle  and  the  tapper. 
The  drop-handle  is  simply  a  commutator  worked  by  a  handle 
(fig.  320),  so  that  a  motion  of  the  handle  to  the  left  connects  the 
the  copper  pole  of  the  battery  with  the  line-wire  and  puts  the 
zinc  pole  to  earth,  and  a  motion  to  the  right  connects  the  zinc 
pole  with  the  line-wire  and  puts  the  copper  pole  to  earth.  The 


Fig.  320. — Single  Needle  Instrument. 


receiving  instrument  is  so  connected  that  the  former  motion  of 
the  handle  produces  a  nod  of  the  needle  to  the  left,  and  the 
latter  a  nod  to  the  right. 

The  tapper  consists  of  two  bars  of  brass  or  copper  z  and  c  (fig. 
321)  connected  with  the  battery,  and  two  metal  springs  l  and  e, 
one  of  which,  L,  is  connected  with  the  line,  and  the  other,  e,  is  put 
to  "earth."  The  springs  both  pass  under  c  and  over  z,  and 
when  not  pressed  on  they  both  touch  the  bar  c,  but  do  not  touch 
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the  bar  z.  One  spring  must  be  pressed  down  to  make  the 
circuit.  When  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  the  knob  n  of  the 
spring  I.,  it  connect:,  l  and  z  and  sends  the  current  from  zinc  to 
the  Hne,  and  from  e  back  to  c.  If  the  knob  p  on  e  is  5)ressed 
down,  the  current  goes  from  zinc  to  "earth,"  and  from  the  line 
back  to  c.  To  depress  n  causes  the  needle  of  ihe  receiving  in- 
strument to  nod  to  the  ieii,  to  depress  p  causes  the  needle  to  nod 
to  the  right. 

n.  SOUNDIHG  IMSTRUimiTS. 

The  signals  given  by  the  sounding  instruments  are,  like  those 
of  the  needle,  transient,  and  the  instruments  are  non-recording. 
They  appeal,  however,  to  the  ear  instead  of  to  the  eye.  There 
arc  two  kinds  of  sounding  instruments,  the  sounder  and  the  beli. 
The  clerk  in  charge  of  a  needle  instrument  has  often  been  known 
to  recognize  by  the  ear  when  the  needle  strikes  the  pin  or  stop 
on  the  lef^,  and  when  it  strikes  the  stop  on  the  right,  and  so  to 
be  able  to  write  down  the  message  without  looking  at  the  in- 
strument. In  this  case  even  the  needle  instrument  may  be  said 
to  act  as  a  sonnder.  The  simple  sounder,  however,  is  but  an 
electro-magnet  with  an  armature  in  the  form  of  a  lever,  like  the 
instrument  represented  in  fig.  322.  The  end  of  this  tever  moves 
between  two  stqs»  one  of  which  it  strikes  when  attracted,  and 
the  other  when  released.  The  time  elapsing  between  the  two 
sounds  is  short  or  long,  the  short  corresponding  to  a  nod  to  the 
left  in  the  needle,  or  to  a  dot  in  Morse's  system,  and  a  long  in* 
terval  to  the  nod  to  the  right,  or  to  die  d«ih.  The  sounder  has 
been  introduced  into  America,  and  has  there  supplanted  all  other 
forms  of  apparatus.  It  is  also  almost  universally  employed  In 
India. 

The  eariiest  form  of  acoustic  fostrument  used  in  England  was 
probably  Bright*8  bell.  In  this  instrument  two  bells  of  different 
tone  are  used,  the  hammer  of  one  being  actuated  by  currents  in 
one  direction,  and  that  of  the  other  by  currents  in  the  other  di- 
rection. The  sound  of  one  bell  corresponds  to  dots,  and  that 
of  the  other  bell  to  dashes.  The  sending  apparatus  is  the  same 
as  the  tapper  of  the  single  needle,  and  relays  and  local  cuirentt 
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are  often  needed.  The  instrument  is  probably  the  quickest  non- 
recording  instrument  extant,  but  it  is  complicated  in  its  con- 
struction and  difficult  in  its  adjustment  compared  with  the 
sounders.  Other  bells  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  spe- 
cial signalling  apparatus. 

The  key  required  for  the  sounder  is  the  single  Morse  key,  rep- 
resented in  fig.  3S3.  Three  brass  bars  n,  m  and  v  are  fiistened 
upon  a  basement  block  of  wood  a;  u  has  the  two  brass  cheeks 


Fig.  3S3^The  Mone  Key. 

D  D  arranged  upon  it,  as  chairs  or  bearings  for  the  support  of 
the  axis  b.  The  lever  b'  moves  about  this  axis,  moving  in  the 
one  direction  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  pressing  on  the  knob 
G,  and  returning  when  released  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of 
a  spring  f ;  and  steel  or  platinum  contacts  c  a  are  screwed  into 
the  bars  n  and  v,  the  corresponding  contact-pins  of  which  pass 
through  the  lever  b  b' .  One  end  of  the  spiral  spring  is  attached 
to  the  lever  at  b,  and  the  second  end  is  fastened  to  the  bar  m. 
This  spring  serves  to  hold  the  lever  down  upon  the  contact  ^, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  screws  s  s.  The  line-wire  is  connected 
with  the  middle  plate  m,  the  receiving  apparatus  with  n,  and  the 
sending  apparatus,  including  the  home  battery,  with  v.  Hence 
the  key  is  always  set  ready  to  receive  a  message,  but  must  be 
pressed  down  to  send  one. 
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HI.  DIAL  INSnUIMBNTS. 

Wheatstone' s  A  B  C  System. — The  indicating  instrument  in 
this  system  has  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  on  a  dial,  and 
a  pointer  is  placed  in  succession  opposite  the  letters  that  spell 
out  the  message.  The  currents  are  produced  on  the  principle 
of  a  magneto-electric  machine  turned  by  means  of  a  handle, 
which  also  causes  the  rotation  of  the  pointer  over  the  face  of  the 
dial.  There  is  a  key  opposite  each  mark  on  the  dial,  and  an 
endless  chain  passes  inside  all  the  keys,  passing  over  a  number 
of  small  pulleys.  When  the  handle  is  turned  the  pointer  receives 
four  impulses  for  each  revolution,  aiid  moves  over  four  spaces. 


Fig.  333.— ynie«Mone*s  ABC  Appnatni. 


If,  however,  a  key  is  depressed,  the  pointer  is  arrested  when  it 
comes  opposite  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  current,  instead 
of  going  to  the  line,  is  cut  off.  When  the  key  is  raised  again, 
supposing  the  handle  to  be  continuously  turned,  the  pointer  re- 
sumes its  course  until  another  key  is  depressed.  Now  the  dial 
of  the  receiver  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  sender,  and  the  motion 
of  its  pointer  is  regulated  by  an  escapement  wheel  propelled  by 
an  electro-magnet  The  escapement  wheel  has  fifteen  teeth, 
and  a  complete  revolution  of  the  handle  of  the  sender  causes  it 
to  move  two  teeth  forward,  so  that  the  pointer  moves  over  four 
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letters  like  the  pointer  of  the  sender.  Hence,  the  pointers  of 
two  stations  properly  connected  and  having  instruments  properly 
adjusted  move  synchronously.  To  secure  that  both  pointers 
start  from  the  zero  point  of  their  dials,  the  keys  of  these  points 
arc  kept  depressed.     The  system  works  well  for  private  stations. 

Briguef  s  Dial  Telegraph. — In  the  apparatus  just  described  no 
battery  is  employed,  but  the  current  is  furnished  by  magneto- 
electric  induction  in  the  act  of  manipulation.  Of  A  B  C  sys- 
tems, where  a  battery  is  employed  to  furnish  the  current,  Br6- 


Fig.  324. — Brigxict's  Transmitter. 

guet's  Dial  Telegraph  is  a  good  example,  and  is  illustrated  in 
figs.  324 — 327.  The  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments  are 
distinct  and  different.  The  transmitting  apparatus  is  shown  in 
fig.  324,  It  has  a  dial,  round  the  face  of  which  are  placed  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  sign  +,  which  is  used  to  divide 
words;  and  in  another  row  are  placed  numerals,  as  far  as  25.  A 
small  notch  will  be  seen  cut  in  the  rim  opposite  each  letter.  A 
handle  m  is  pivoted  to  the  centre,  the  arm  having  a  slot  cut  in 
it,  and  this  is  turned  round  (in  one  uniform  direction  only, 
never  backward)  till  the  letter  or  figure  required  appears  through 
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the  slot,  a  small  pin  on  the  under  side  catching  in  the  notch, 
and  keeping  the  position  exact.  If  the  letter  is  oveishot  the 
arm  must  not  be  moved  back,  but  canted  round  again ;  hence 
the  need  of  the  slot  and  pin,  not  otherwise  material.  The  re- 
moved part  of  the  dial  shows  a  wheel  beneath  which  turns  with 
the  handle,  and  has  cut  in  it  a  waved  groove,  having  half  the 
number  of  waves  that  there  are  letters,  so  providing  either  a 
crest  or  a  hollow  for  each.  A  roller  on  the  end  of  the  bent 
lever  t  works  in  this  groove,  so  that  in  turning  the  handle  one 
revolution  the  lower  end  of  t  is  moved  from  side  to  side  twenty* 
six  times,  or  thirteen  to-and-fro  complete  motions.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lever  a  platinum  spring  thus  comes  alternately  into 
contact  with  the  contact-screws  f  and  Q.  p  goes  to  the  line- 
wire,  while  the  battery-wire  goes  to  m,  passing  thence  to  the 
grooved  wheel,  and  so  to  the  lever  t. 

The  receiving  apparatus  is  shown  in  figs.  395 — ^317.  Fig.  325 
is  the  face,  showing  a  small  key-axis  between  the  numbers  35 
and  I  on  the  dial,  by  which  the  clockwork  in  the  interior  is 
wound  up.  Fig.  326  is  a  back  view,  showing  interior  parts, 
except  that  the  magnet,  which  faces  the  dotted  circles  of  the 
armature  A,  is  removed  for  clearness.  The  clockwork  causes  the 
pointer  to  travel  round  the  face  rather  quickly  until  stopped  or 
regulated  by  the  escape-wheel  D,  a  larger  view  of  which  is  given 
in  fig.  327.  It  comprises  two  ordinary  notched  wheels  mounted 
on  one  axis,  so  that  the  teeth  alternate.  The  pallet  /  under- 
neath, as  it  vibrates  backwards  and  forwards,  alternately  catches 
the  tooth  of  each  wheel  in  succession,  so  that  if  there  are  thirteen 
teeth  on  each,  every  movement  of  the  pallet  enables  the  wheel 
to  revolve  one  twenty-^ixth  of  a  revoluticm.  The  pointer  is 
fixed  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  so  that  in  the  same  period  it  also 
moves  forward  the  space  of  one  letter,  Tlie  armature  a  (fig. 
326)  swings  to  and  from  the  observer  Irom  suspending  pivots 
fixed  in  the  projecting  supports  v  v',  and  carries  with  it  the  arm 
ly  having  a  horizontal  pin  c  projecting  from  one  end  of  it.  A 
spiral  spring  /  draws  the  armature  back  when  the  current  does 
not  pass  through  the  coils  of  a  horseshoe  electro^magnet,  whose 
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poles  are  opposite  a.  The  armature,  and  with  it  the  pin  c, 
therefore  swing  backwards  and  forwards  as  current  is  made  and 
broken  •  and  in  the  enlarged  view  of  the  escape-wheel  in  fig. 


Fig.  325. — Receiving  Instrument. 


Fig.  326.— Construction  of  Receiver.        Fig.  327. — Escape-Wheel 


327  it  will  be  seen  how  this  motion  of  the  pin  c  in  the  fork  d 
works  the  escapement,  thus  causing  the  pointer  to  move  round 
the  dial  one  step  for  every    make  "  or  **  break  "  of  current. 
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The  action  of  the  two  instraments  can  now  be  readily  under* 
stood.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  complete  revolution  of  the  pointer 
of  the  sending  instrument  makes  and  breaks  current  thirteen 
times,  or  makes  twenty-six  changes;  and  these  twenty-six 
changes  also  move  round  the  pointer  of  the  receiving  instrument 
a  complete  revolution.  Any  leaser  number  of  steps  is  sinularly 
reproduced  in  the  receiving  instrument. 

This  instrument  works  in  practice  remarkably  well.  Occa- 
sionally the  pointer  will  get  wrong,  owing  to  mistake  or  inters 
ruptton  in  the  message ;  in  that  case  the  head  of  the  rod  t  is 
depressed,  which  liberates  the  escapement  altogether  until  it  has 
rotated  back  to  the  sign  4-)  when  all  starts  correctly  again.  The 
handles  near  the  top  of  the  instruments  direct  the  current  to  a 
bigii4'bcll  on  the  receiver  at  pleasure. 

IV.  CHEMICAL  ICARXIKG  INSTRUMENTS. 

Bain's  invention  for  signalling  by  means  of  the  electrolytic 
effects  of  a  current  has  already  been  described.  It  was  at  one 
time  tlic  only  recording  instrument  used  in  Kngland,  but  it  has 
been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Morse.  As,  however,  it  reg- 
isters its  messages  with  great  rapidity,  the  demand  for  speed 
may  lead  to  its  restoration  to  favor.  We  have  but  two  additions 
to  make  to  the  description  already  given:  first,  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  attending  to  the  order  of  the  connections,  and 
secondly,  to  give  the  composition  of  suitable  solutions.  If  the 
sending  key  be  of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  322,  liie  wire  irom  the 
copper  pole  of  tlie  battery  must  be  brought  to  the  front  bar  v. 
If  the  current  be  sent  in  the  o])]wsite  direction,  no  mark  will  be 
made  by  the  printer.  The  starch  solution,  already  mentioned, 
consists  of  one  j^art  of  potassic  iodide  with  twenty  parts  of  starch, 
diluted  by  forty  parts  of  water.  Thu  prussiat<-  of  potash  soluiion, 
which  is  commonly  used,  consists  of  one  part  (by  measure)  of 
pmssiate  of  potash  (  potassic  ferrocyanide),  one  part  of  ammoniac 
nitrate  (a  saturated  solution^,  and  two  parts  of  water.  The 
effect  of  the  ammoniac  nitrate  is  to  keep  the  paper  from  drying. 
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V.  THE  MORSE  SYSTEM. 

(1)  Embossers. — The  Morse  apparatus  consists  of  an  electro- 
magnet and  a  printing  arrangement,  which  is  furnished  with 
wheelwork,  and  a  disc  with  telegraph  paper.    The  electro- 


Fig.  328. — The  Morse  Embossing  Instrument. 


magnet  e  e  (fig.  328)  consists  of  two  cylindrical  cores  of  very 
soft  wrought  iron,  which  arc  connected  at  their  lower  ends  by  an 
iron  plate,  so  that  they  form  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  Both  arms 
have  a  great  number  of  turns  of  insulated  copper  wire  round 
them,  and  are  connected  in  such  a  manner  with  the  scource  of 
electricity,  and  with  each  other,  that  the  magnet  has  a  north  pole 
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and  a  south  pole  at  its  upper  ends.  The  armature  a  of  the 
eiectro-maipiety  and  the  pencil  s,  are  fastened  to  the  lever  A, 
which  can  move  about  a  horizontal  axis.  The  lever  is  con« 
nected  with  a  spiral  spring,  attached  to  a  screw  which  when 
turned  in  the  right  direction  increases  or  diminishes  the  tension 
of  the  spring,  and  therefore  offers  a  greater  or  lesser  resistance 
to  the  attraction  of  the  armature  by  the  magnet.  The  play  of 
the  lever  is  limited  by  the  contact-screws  rand  /.  The  printing 
arrangement  by  which  the  signals  are  impressed  on  the  strip  of 
paper  drawn  off  the  wheel  may  be  understood  from  fig.  ^9.  In 


Fig.  329.— The  M one  Wrilnr. 


both  figures  the  various  parts  are  indicated  by  the  same  letters. 
The  end  of  the  lever  h  is  split,  and  the  pencil  s  is  placed  in  this 
slit.  This  pencil  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  knob  s„  and  ends 
in  a  blunt  but  glass-hard  point,  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  paper.  When  the  pencil  is  arranged  in  the  right 
position,  it  is  maintained  in  it  by  tightening  the  screw  «/  is 
the  printing  roller,  wliich  turns  round  the  axis  <?„  and  has  a 
groove  at  B  in  order  to  facilitate  the  marking  of  the  f>encil.  The 
paper  is  held  between  the  rollers  d  and  w,  and  the  pressure  of  d 
upon  w  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  spring  q  q,  one  end  of  which 
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is  fiotened  lo  the  axis  p  of  the  bran  piece  so  that  the  spring 
presBes  against  the  metal  piece  k;  the  second  end  of  the  spring 
presses  against  the  screw  and  thus  the  pressure  can  be  rego> 
lated  by  turning  the  screw ;  r  r  are  metal  pieces,  which  can  slide 
along  and  serve  as  guiding  pieces  for  the  paper  are 
screws  which  keep  the  guiding  pieces  in  the  required  position. 
To  prevent  the  scre^  y  y  from  slipping,  the  bolt  /  is  placed 
across  them.  As  often  as  a  current  is  sent  through  the  electro^ 
magnet  B  B,  the  latter  attracts  its  armature,  and  the  lever  k  h 
makes  contact  at  ^/  as  often  as  this  happens,  the  pencil  makes  a 
mark  on  the  paper  at  d.  When  the  currmt  lasts  only  a  short 
time,  a  short  line,  technically  called  a  dot,  is  produced ;  when 
the  current  lasts  a  longer  time,  a  dash  is  produced. 

Hie  Morse  Alphaiti. — Combinations  of  dots  and  dashes  give 
the  diflferent  letters,  numbers  and  signs,  and  thus  form  the 
MoKW  alphabet: — 

A  B  C  DBF  G 


N 


U 


W  X  Y  Z 


8 


Colon  GoionDadi 
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Period  InteriogatioD       Exclamation  Dash 

?  I   


Hyphen  Found  Sterling      Shilling  Mark  Dollars 


Pence  Capitalized  Letter         Colon  followed  by  Quotalion 


Cents  Decimal  Pkngraph  Italics  or  Fractional 

P<MDt  Underline  Maik 

i  •  \   


Parentheds  BracScetft 

(  )  c 


Quotalion  Maiics  Quotation  within  a  Quoiatioa 

M  t>  M  t  *  M 


The  letteis  thus  formed  of  dots  and  dashes  are  separated  bjr 
variable  spaces  as  they  are  called.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
spaces:  the  space  separating  the  elements  of  a  letter,  that  sep- 
arating the  letters  of  a  word,  and  that  separating  tlie  words  them- 
selves.  These  durations  of  break  or  silence  are  as  necessary  as 
the  durations  of  contact  or  sound.  When  we  look  upon  the 
Morse  alphabet  as  applicable  to  the  various  Instruments  described, 
including  the  sounder,  we  may  define  it  as  a  method  by  which 
time  is  divided  into  multiples  of  an  arbitrary  standard  or  onit, 
vix.,  the  dot. 

I.  A  dash  is  equal  to  three  dots. 

8.  The  space  between  the  elements  of  a  letter  is  eqi«al  to  one 
dot. 

3.  The  space  between  the  letters  of  a  word  n  equal  to  three 
dots. 

4*  The  space  between  two  words  b  equal  to  six  dots. 
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The  letters  in  the  alphabet  most  difficult  to  form  are  usually 
found  to  be  J,  K,  B  and  V. 

Familiarize  the  mind  with  these  points.  Physical  perfection 
in  the  formation  of  the  characters  is  acquired  most  easily  when 
the  mental  dissection  of  the  figure  is  complete. 

(2)  Ink  IVriiers. — Thomas  John,  an  Austrian  engineer,  con- 


f^'y*  33°- — nigney's  Ink  Writer. 


slructed  an  ink  writer  for  use  at  the  central  station  of  Vienna, 
in  1854,  which  was  patented  in  Paris,  and  his  modification  of 
the  Morse  apparatus  was  then  adopted  by  Digney  and  Company. 
Lewert  and  Siemens  also  constructed  ink  writers.  Digney's  ink 
writer,  which  is  largely  used  in  France,  is  shown  in  fig.  330.  It 
is  simila*-  in  construction  to  the  apparatus  just  described,  except 
that  for  the  style  is  substituted  a  small  metallic  disc,  which  re- 
43 
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.  volv«s  in  ink.  The  electro-magnet  s  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  that  of  the  embosser,  except  that  its  resistance  is  considerably 
greater.  The  lever  h  however,  is  differently  constructed.  At 
a  it  has  an  armature  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  consisting  of  soft 
iron,  which  is  slit  open  at  its  upper  end  ;  at  //  it  has  the  spring 
ft  and  its  axis  of  rotation  d  rests  upon  the  piece  /r,.  The  screws 
r  and  /  limit  the  motion  of  the  lever.  The  effect  of  the  electro- 
magnet on  the  armature  is  regulated  by  the  spiral  spring^,  which 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  string  to  the  regulation  screw 
Opposite  the  slightly  bent  end  of  the  springy^  is  the  printing 
disc  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  printing  roller  The 
strip  of  paper  /  is  taken  over  the  roller  /,  and  passes  between 
the  printing  disc  r  and  the  spring /,.  The  position  of  the  spri  ng 
as  regards  the  disc  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw.  When 
a  current  passes  through  the  electro-magnet  e  the  latter  attracts 
its  armature  a,  lowers  ^„  and  by  raising  h  the  bent  end  of  the 
spring  ft  presses  the  strip  of  paper  /  /  against  the  disc  r. 

The  electro-magnet  in  the  ink  writer  by  Lewert  is  made  ad- 
justable  to  cither  of  two  systems,  namely,  the  system  with  con- 
stant current  or  that  with  transient  current,  and  the  lever  consists 
of  two  movable  portions  connected  with  each  other.  In  order 
that  the  need  for  this  arrangement  may  be  dearly  understood,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  the  following  explanation :  Telegraph  lines 
are  worked  in  two  different  ways— via.,  either  with  a  working 
current,  or  with  a  consUnt  current  In  the  first  case  the  circuit 
is  without  current  during  certain  intervals,  and  is  *<  made"  only 
when  a  signal  has  to  be  transmitted ;  in  the  latter  case  a  current 
is  always  flowing  through  the  circuit,  and  is  interrupted  at  the 
required  moment.  If  a  line  is  to  be  worked  both  ways,  the  teU 
egraph  apparatus  will  have  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  signs  are 
produced  in  the  same  form  with  both  methods.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  above-mentioned  lever,  which  consists  of  two  parts. 

Fig*  331  represents  a  lever  by  V.  Brabender.  The  spring  f^ 
which  terminates  in  the  prongs  c  and  gy  is  fastened  to  the  lever 
h  M,  by  means  of  a  screw  e.  The  position  of  the  spring  *  /  is 
regulated  by  the  screw  s ;  a  is  the  armature  of  the  electio-mag* 
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net.  The  writing  lever  proper  /  b  is  movable  about  d.  The 
principal  figure  shows  the  regulation  of  the  spring  when  a  circuit 
is  used,  which  is  without  current  during  certain  intervals — that  is 
to  say,  when  not  signalling.  When  the  armature  a  is  attracted 
by  the  electro-magnet  it  causes  to  make  contact  at  /  (fig.  330), 
and  the  arm  of  the  lever  A  and  f  g  io  move  upwards.  As  i  (f 
rests  upon  g,  the  end  of  the  lever  /  will  also  be  moved  upwards 
— that  is,  it  will  press  the  strip  of  paper  against  the  printing  disc. 


Fig.  331.— Bnbenda's  Lever. 


If,  however,  the  screw  t  is  tightened  so  that  the  spring  e  /  is 
pressed  down  upon  Jif,  as  shown  in  the  second  part  of  the  figure, 
the  instnmient  is  prepared  to  act  with  constant  conrent  broken 
only  for  the  pnrpoie  of  signalling.  The  writing  lever,  which  is 
movable  about  if,  will  be  canght  by  the  prong  ^,  and  will  lose 
contact  with  The  arm  of  the  lever  i'  will  be  lowered, 
and  the  strip  of  paper  will  cease  to  make  contact  with  the  printing 
disc  when  the  current  is  flowing,  even  though  the  attraction  of 
the  armature  a'  causes  a  moving  upwards  of  k'  in  this  case  too. 
When  the  armatme  ^  is  not  attracted-^that  is,  when  no  current 
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flows  through  the  circuit — the  lever-arm  H  is  lowered,  and  the 
prong  d  presses  the  arm  d'  b'  down,  and  d'  i'  up,  so  that  the  strip 


Fig.  332.— The  Paper  Wheel  of  the  Ink  Writer. 


Fig-  333  —The  Polarized  Ink  Writer. 


of  paper  is  then  pressed  against  the  printing  disc.  To  make 
the  apparatus  do  for  either  method,  it  is  only  required  to  turn 
the  screw  s  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction. 
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In  the  normal  ink  writer  the  paper  Is  anaDged  upon  a  horizon- 
til  wheel,  as  shown  in  fig.  332. 

Folarned  Ink  Writers  differ  from  ordinary  ink  writers  in  the 
construction  of  ihcir  electro^magnets  and  writing  ieveis.  The  first 
apparatus  of  this  kind  was  constructed  by  Siemens,  and  is  shown 
in  fig.  333.  s  8  are  south  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet,  which 
is  connected  at  its  other  end  with  the  iron  cores  of  the  electro- 
magnet E  and  gives  north  magnetism  to  them  as  long  as  the 
coils  remain  without  current.  The  adjustable  shoes  n  n'  have  north 
magnetism,  therefore,  when  the  apparatus  is  at  rest.  One  arm 
of  the  writing  lever  c  c,  which  can  move  about  B,  consists  of  sofl 
iron,  and  represents  the  armature  of  the  magnet,  being  placed 
between  these  two  poles.  In  consequence  of  its  position  it  receives 
south  magnetism  by  induction.  The  arm  of  the  lever  to  the  left 
carries  the  printing  disc  J.  When  the  armature,  whose  motion 
is  limited  by  the  contact-screws  d  d',  is  adjusted  so  that  the  two 
north  poles  affect  it  equally,  it  will  remain  exactly  midway  be* 
tween  the  two  poles ;  but  if  the  slightest  alteration  is  made  in 
the  attractive  force  of  either  pole,  the  armature  will  be  moved 
in  the  corresponding  direction.  Wlien  a  current  passes  through 
the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  north  magnetism  is  produced  in 
one  of  its  cores,  and  south  magnetism  in  the  other;  but  as  both 
poles  have  north  magnetism  (for  the  magnet  is  permanent)  it  is 
evident  that  north  magnetism  will  be  strengthened  in  one  of  the 
cores,  whilst  either  the  north  magnetism  will  be  partially  neutral- 
ized or  else  it  will  be  wholly  neutralized,  and  south  magnetism 
will  be  produced  in  the  other.  The  armature  will,  therefore, 
move  towards  the  first  pole ;  by  this  means  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  apparatus  is  greatly  increased. 

In  order  that  this  apparatus  may  be  used  with  continuous  cur- 
rents, the  shoe  n  is  so  arranged  by  means  of  the  screw  f,  that  it 
affcrts  the  armature  more  powerfully  than  the  pole  n'.  The  arma- 
ture, therefore,  makes  contact  at  d  ;  if  now  a  current  of  corre- 
sponding direction  be  sent  through  the  electro  magnet,  the  north 
m.Tfrnetism  of  n'  will  be  increased,  and  the  armature  will  move 
downward,  and  make  contact  at  d",  thus  pressing  the  printing 
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disc  against  the  strip  of  paixrr,  and  prodttcing  the  desired  sign. 
When  the  current  is  broken,  the  attractive  force  of  prevails, 
and  the  armature  goes  back  a^  iin  to  D.  The  polarized  ink 
wriier  may  also  be  used  with  ikLrnaUing  currents,  by  causing  the 
armature  to  be  so  arrangril  tliat  both  poles  N  and  n'  atTcct  it 
equally.  When  a  current  ot"  a  certain  direction  is  sent  tliroiigh, 
the  electro-magncl  n'  is  blrcngtiiencd,  and  n  weakened,  so  lliat 
the  arnnature  is  pressed  against  d',  and  the  printing  disc  against 
the  strip  of  paper.  The  armature  rtnmins  m  tins  position  ;ls 
long  as  the  same  current  last.  When  a  current  is  sent  through 
in  the  opposite  direction  the  apparatus  n  will  be  streugtliencd, 
and  n'  will  be  weakened,  and  the  armature  will  move  towards  D, 
and  the  strip  of  paper  will  lose  contact  with  the  printing  disc. 

VI.  TVFB-PIUNTEItS. 

Hughes*  Type-printing  Apparatus. — Fig.  334  represents  a  com- 
plete Hughes'  type-printing  apparatus,  in  which  may  be  noticed 
a  keyboard,  a  contact  wheel,  an  electro-magnet,  with  an  arma- 
ture, connected  with  a  rather  complicated  system  of  wheclwork, 
in  front  of  which  are  the  printing  wheel  and  tape-roller.  The 
messages  are  printed  by  this  instrument  in  bold  Roman  type. 
The  instruments  at  the  sending  and  receiving  stations  are  identi- 
cilly  similar,  and  a  current  of  short  duration  is  required  for  each 
letter.  The  type  wheels,  which  have  the  alphabet  on  their  edges, 
are  kept  rotating  synchronously.  This  synchronous  movement 
of  the  corresponding  pieces  at  the  two  stations  is  the  principal 
difficulty  of  the  instrument,  and  requires  very  accmale  adjust- 
ment. There  are  twenty-eight  bbck  and  white  keys^  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  sixth,  counted  from  tbe  left, 
are  marked  with  letters,  signs,  and  numbera.  The  contact  ar- 
rangement D  is  fastened  upon  the  table,  and  upon  it  vests  the 
contact  slide  c,  which  rotates  about  the  axis  a.  The  contact  slide 
is  made  by  the  clockwork  to  rotate  with  the  same  velocity  as  tbe 
printing  wheel  F,  on  the  edge  of  whicb  the  letters,  signs,  and 
numbers  are  arranged  in  relief.  The  ink-roller  k  furnishes  the 
wheel  with  the  necessary  printing-ink ;  a  regulating  wheel  behind 
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the  type  wheel  corrects  irregularities  which  might  occur  in  the 
apparatus.  To  the  left  of  the  wheelwork  is  the  magnet  e,  which 
loosens  its  armature  /,  and  lifts  the  left  arm  of  the  lever  /,  when 
a  current  of  the  required  direction  and  strength  passes  through 
its  coils.  The  strip  of  paper  is  pressed  against  the  lower  edge 
of  the  type  wheel  by  means  of  the  printing  roller  m.  The  heavy 
fly-wheel  v  is  used  in  order  to  make  the  machine  move  more 
regularly. 

The  receiver  and  the  sender  are  united  in  one  apparatus,  and 


Fig.  334. — Hughes'  Type-printing  Telegraph. 


the  receiving  and  sending  stations  use  instruments  that  are  iden- 
tical as  regards  form,  in  order  that  the  slide  and  the  type  wheel 
may  be  made  to  move  synchronously  at  both  stations.  The 
mode  in  which  the  apparatus  works  is  as  follows :  When  a  key  is 
depressed,  the  lever  connected  with  it  raises  a  pin  underneath  the 
discD;  this  pin  projects  from  one  of  the  rectangular  openings 
which  are  made  on  the  surface  of  the  disc,  and  separates  the  two 
movable  f)ortions  of  which  the  slide  c  consists.  When  connec- 
tion is  ma<Jc  between  the  line  battery  and  the  line  a  current  is 
sent  into  the  leads,  and  thence  to  the  apparatus  of  the  receiving 
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station,  where  it  flows  into  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet. 
When  there  is  no  current  the  magnet  holds  the  armature  /  at- 
tracted ;  but  the  arriving  current  neutralizes  the  magnetism  of 
the  electro,  and  the  armature  moves  up ;  this  affects  the  lever  /, 
which,  in  its  turn,  starts  the  printing  arrangement.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  key  upon  which  the  letter  a  is  printed  is  depressed  at 


Fig.  335. — Current  Arrangement  in  Hughes'  Apparatus.  The  Magnet. 


the  sending  station,  a  current  arrives  at  the  receiving  station 
when  the  letter  a  is  opposite  the  printing  roller  m.  Th.e  current 
is  only  able  to  flow  through  the  leads  to  the  receiving  apparatus 
at  this  moment  because  the  slides  move  synchronously  with  the 
type  wheels,  and  the  closing  of  the  circuit  can  only  take  place  at 
the  moment  when  the  slide  moves  over  the  opening  of  the  disc 
D,  which  corresponds  to  key  a.  When  the  armature  /  is  lifted 
at  the  receiving  station,  it  raises  the  lever,  and  causes  the  print- 
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ing  roller  m  to  press  the  paper  strip  against  the  type  wheel,  and 
produce  the  letter  a. 

We  have  yet  to  show  more  clearly  how  it  is  that  the  current 
flows  only  when  a  particular  letter  is  passing  the  connection  with 
a  particular  key.  The  arrangement  of  the  pin  case,  and  the  slide 
with  its  contact  arrangement,  are  shown  in  fig.  335.  D  d  repre- 
sents a  section  of  the  disc  fastened  to  the  table  t,  and  showing 
one  of  the  rectangular  openings  Oy  each  of  which  corresponds  to 
a  key.  The  disc  d  d  forms  the  cover  of  the  case  c  g,  which  has 
slits  s  s  cut  on  its  lo'ver  side.  The  levers  connected  with  the 
different  keys  project  through  these  slits.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
pins  s  rest  upon  the  levers,  so  that  their  upper  ends  arc  inserted 
into  the  oi>enings  o  (  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines)  when  the  key 
is  pressed  down.  The  axis  of  rotation  a  ot"  l  p:isses  through  tlic 
centre  of  the  disc  d  d,  and  is  connected  with  the  wheehvork  of 
the  type  wheel  by  means  of  cogwheels.  When  l  arrives  .1:1 
opening  o,  the  pin  s,  which  is  made  to  project  from  o  by  depress- 
ing a  key,  raises  a,  ai.d  by  this  means  breaks  contact  between  a 
and  b.  The  leads  from  tlie  l)attery  arc  so  arranged  that  when  l 
has  this  position  connection  is  made  with  the  line,  and  the  cur- 
rent flows  to  the  receiving  station. 

When  the  current  arrives  at  the  station  it  has  to  demagnetize 
the  magnet.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  demagnetization,  Hughes 
constructed  a  magnet  like  that  shown  in  fig.  336.  It  consisted 
of  a  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet  M  M,  and  the  electro-magnet 
E  E.  The  former  consisted  of  four  steel  plates  in  horse-shoe 
form,  which  were  held  together  by  the  screws  n  n,  and  the  brass 
crof;s-picccs  q  q^.  The  cores  of  the  electro-n.agnet  consisted  of 
hollow  wrought-iron  cylinders,  which  were  placed  upon  the  poles 
of  tlie  permanent  mngnet ;  wire  was  coiled  round  these  hollow 
cores,  and  they  were  then  covered  at  both  top  anil  bottom  with 
brass  plates,  in  order  to  protect  the  coils.  The  resistance  of  the 
electro-magnet  coils  is  1,200  Sietnens'  nnit«.  Over  the  shoes  of 
the  magnet  is  placed  the  armature  e,.  Even  when  the  coils  are 
without  current  the  iron  cores  ])osi»ess  a  certain  magnetic  force 
in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  permanent  magnet« 
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The  spring  affecting  the  armature  is  so  regulated  as  to  be  weaker 
than  the  magnetic  force  of  attraction,  so  that  the  armature  re- 
mains on  the  shoes  of  the  electro-magnet;  but  when  a  current 
of  the  proper  strength  flows  through  the  coils  the  attraction  of 
the  magnet  is  neutralized,  and  the  spring  draws  the  armature  ofT. 

The  Exchange  Telegraph  Company' s  System. — Another  i>pecial 
system  of  telegraphy  is  that  of  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company 
of  London,  which  clisscminalcb  news  from  a  central  office  to  a 
large  number  ut  subscribers  (at  present  about  750)  scattered  over 
the  metropolis.  The  company  is  authorized  to  carry  out  its 
operations  by  a  special  license  granted  by  the  Postmastor-Gcn- 
eral,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1872.  The  license  describes  the 
aim  of  the  company  as  to  carry  out  a  system  of  exchange  by  tele- 
graph, in  which  identical  information  is  supplied  iVoin  certain 
central  stations  or  froui  certain  determined  poinis  lo  any  number 
of  subscribers,  by  means  of  an  automatic  printing  apparatus, 
which  neither  requires  the  use  of  local  batteries,  nor  of  clock- 
work, nor  the  presence  of  an  aucndani,  nor  neceisiiates  any 
knowledge  of  telegraphy  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers. 

A  number  of  wires  radiate  from  the  central  office,  and  each 
wire  passes  in  zigzag  form  through  a  district  in  which  there  are 
subscribers,  and  is  finally  put  to  earth.  The  wires  are  tapped  as 
they  pass  the  clubs,  hotels,  or  other  institutions  whicli  have  be- 
come connectctl  \s\v\\  ilu-  roni]Kin  \ ,  and  the  printing  instruments 
inserted  so  tiiai  all  tiic  pniitii-.g  iubLruincnts  of  any  one  district 
arc  joined  in  series.  Each  wire  has  its  own  baticry  al  the  cen- 
tral office,  the  number  of  cells  being  varied  according  to  the 
a.uiuuiit  of  work  with  which  the  wire  is  charged,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  number  of  instruincnls  it  contains,  This  num- 
ber varies  in  the  different  districts  from  six  or  eiglit  to  fiity. 
JE^ch  battery  is  brought  into  action  by  means  of  a  relay,  aid 
there  are,  therefore,  as  many  relays  working  simultaneously 
there  are  lines  or  batteries.  The  central  office  is  also  a  general 
telegraph  station,  but  the  clerk  who  sits  at  the  tul  Ic,  instead  of 
frriting  out  the  message,  reads  it  off  from  the  tape  of  the  Morse 
instmineiit  as  it  unrolls  itself  before  him,  and,  as  he  reads  ii« 
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inmsmits  the  message  to  all  the  receiving  instruments.  During 
our  visit  to  the  central  office  at  17  and  18  ComhilU  a  message 
from  a  correspondent  began  to  appear  on  the  Morse  ink  writer 
in  less  than  one  minute  after  it  was  handed  in  at  a  distant  town, 
and  at  the  same  instant  it  was  transmitted  to  all  the  receiving  in- 
struments of  the  company,  and  printed  by  them  as  fast  as  the 
Morse  ink  writer  delivered  it.  A  controlling  instrument  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  subscribers  stands  in  the  central  office, 
and  supplies  the  home  record  of  what  is  transmitted.  On  an 
average  each  instrument  prints  nearly  5,000  words  a  day,  but  on 
some  days,  when  news  is  plentiful,  as  many  as  15,000  words  are 
transmitted. 

We  may  mention  at  the  outset  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
messages  supplied  by  the  company,  and  each  kind  requires  its 
own  central  office,  its  own  form  of  receiving  instrument,  and  an 
independent  installation.  Financial  messages  are  printed  from 
type-wheels,  containing  not  only  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
also  numbers,  Actions,  and  signs.  The  second  class  of  mes- 
sages connsts  of  short  i)icces  of  news  that  are  printed  in  bold  type 
on  strips,  that  may  be  detached  and  pinned  to  the  notice-board 
of  a  club  or  hotel.  The  type-wheels  for  these  contain  no  frac- 
tions, and  therefore  work  at  a  greater  speed.  The  third  class  of 
messages  consists  of  general  news.  The  type-wheels  in  the  in- 
strunients  of  this  class  need  not  contain  figures,  and  are  so  light 
as  to  make  a  very  high  speed  of  transmission  possible.  Indeed, 
by  an  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  a  reduplication  of  t  and  h 
(the  letters  which  occur  most  frequently),  the  speed  of  transmis- 
sion now  attainable  with  these  instruments  is  greater  than  that 
with  which  the  sending  clerk  can  manipulate  the  sending  appa- 
ratus. The  currents  supplied  to  the  receivers  first  cause  the  type- 
wheels  to  re\  olve  until  the  letter  that  is  wanted  is  opposite  to  the 
tape,  and  then  they  stop  it  and  bring  the  paper  up  to  it  so  as  to 
print  the  letter.  Finally,  they  jerk  the  tape  forward  ready  for 
the  next  letter.  The  wires  leading  to  the  instruments  of  the 
financial  or  first  system  are  double,  one  wire  conveying  the  cur- 
rent which  turns  the  wheel,.and  the  other  the  current  which 
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presses  the  tape  against  the  letter.  Bat  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 
instruments,  Mr.  F.  Higgins  has  invented  a  method  of  effecting 
the  double  action  with  a  single  wire.  For  this  purpose  he  intro- 
duces another  small  magnet  which  operates  a  contact-maker. 
This  diverts  the  current  from  the  type-propeller  to  the  printing 
mechanism  whenever  a  pause  takes  place  tn  the  rapid  reciprocal 
currents  which  are  transmitted  to  revolve  the  type-wheel.  The 
effect  is  the  same  as  that  secured  in  the  larger  instruments  with 
the  double  wire. 

The  subscribers  of  the  first  class  receive  at  their  own  offices 
through  the  day  the  course  of  exchange  and  state  of  the  markets 
within  a  minute  of  their  being  officially  stated  at  the  Exchange ; 
and  no  doubt  this  work^  being  the  first  undertaken  by  the  com- 
pany, gave  to  it  its  name. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  in  detail  the  instruments 
used  in  carrying  out  the  system.  These  are  the  transmitter,  or 
sending  apparatus;  the  receiver,  or  printing  apparatus;  the 
lelay,  and  the  battery. 

The  iransndtier  is  the  apparatus  by  which  the  sending  clerk 
produces  the  "making  "  and  "breaking  "  of  the  circuit  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  relays,  and  thence  to  the  receiveis  in  order 
to  effect  the  impression.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  cylinder  or 
commutator  worked  by  an  electric  motor,  and  commanded  by  a 
pianoforte  key-board,  like  the  key-board  of  Hughes'  apparatus 
(fig.  334).  This  commutator  is  composed  of  a  shaft  or  cylinder, 
on  which  is  fixed  a  series  of  spurs  or  teeth  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  helix,  and  turning  in  front  of  the  inner  extremities  of  the 
levers  attached  to  the  keys.  When  the  clerk  depresses  one  of 
these  keys  tlie  corresponding  spur  is  caught,  and  the  revolving 
comnnit.itor  is  detached  from  the  electric  motor  that  works  it. 
At  the  same  moment  a  collar  attached  to  the  spur  closes  the 
printing  circuit.  When  the  key  is  released  the  printing  circuit 
is  at  first  broken,  and  an  iustant  after  the  sliaft  again  begins  to 
revolve. 

The  motor  is  a  simi)le  magneto-electric  motor  supplied  by  a 
battery  of  polassic  bichromate  elements.    Tiie  sj[)ced  of  the  motor 
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the  maximum.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  the  smallest  variations  in 
the  rate  of  rotation,  and  keeps  the  speed  practically  uniform. 
The  governor  can,  however,  be  regulated  to  suit  di£ferent  sys- 
tems and  to  allow  of  different  maximum  speeds. 

This  transmitter  would  easily  work  eighteen  hundred  receivers, 
and  actually,  at  the  present  time,  does  work  over  five  hundred. 

The  transmitter  is  furnished  with  a  galvanoscope,  which  shows 
when  a  current  passes,  and  two  switches,  one  commanding  the 
electric  motor,  and  the  other  the  relays.  When  the  two  switches 
are  turned  on  the  motor  works,  the  cylinder  turns,  the  relays 
close  the  circuits,  and  the  type-wheels  of  all  the  receivers  revolve 
synchronously  with  the  cylinder  of  the  transmitter.  WHicn,  by 
depressing  a  key,  the  cylinder  is  stopped  by  the  operator  m  a 
certain  position,  ail  the  current'^  are  simultaneously  interrupted 
and  all  the  tyjx?  wheels  stop  iu  the  s.une  jiO^ition  as  the  cylinder. 
It  is  at  this  instant  that  the  current  jkisscs  in  the  second  wire  and 
causes  the  attraction  of  an  armature,  which  hfts,  the  tape  of  paper 
against  the  wheel  so  as  to  produce  the  impression. 

The  Relays, — It  would  be  difficult  to  transmit  and  to  regnhte 
the  currents  supplied  to  the  various  lines  if  they  were  emitted 
directly  from  the  same  battery,  and  therefore  a  se[iarate  battery, 
connected  by  means  of  a  relay,  is  used  for  evcrv  line.  This  p!an 
makes  it  easy  to  localize  and  remedy  any  intei Tujuion  to  the 
working  that  may  occur.  The  contacts  made  by  the  transmitter 
act  only  on  two  dist!!>rt  circuits,  each  of  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  relays,  tiie  electro-magnets  of  which  are  joined  up  in 
series.  One  group  of  relays  commands  the  rotation  of  the  type- 
wheels,  and  the  other  comman<ls  the  printers  or  armatures  that 
press  the  type-wheels  against  the  tripes. 

Fig.  338  represents  one  of  these  relays  half-size.  It  consists 
of  two  short  electro-magnets  placed  vertically,  and  having  a 
horizontal  armature  which  turns  on  a  pivot  at  the  end.  The 
armature  is  held  back  by  a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  care- 
fully regulated,  so  as  to  give  it  but  little  play.  When  the  trans- 
mitter sends  a  current  through  the  relays,  the  armature  is  drawn 
down  and  closes  the  battery  contact  of  the  corresponding  line  by 
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bringing  together  two  copper  points,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  carried  by  the  armature  itself.  The  cores  of  the  mag- 
net are  short,  split,  soft  iron  tubes,  which  admit  of  being  succes- 
sively magnetized  and  demagnetized  with  great  rapidity.  The 
line  is  discharged  by  means  of  a  condenser  to  prevent  sparking. 


Fig.  338  —The  Relay. 


The  Jieeeii'er  or  Automatic  Printing  Instrument. — We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  forms  of  receivers  in  use, 
differing  in  size  and  speed  of  working.  The  instrument  for 
printing  general  news  is  the  smallest,  and  is,  in  fact,  rather 
smaller  than  an  ordinary  Morse  embosser.    The  receiver  for  the 
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Fig.  339- — The  Receiving  Instrument. 

financial  system  is  represented  in  fig.  339.  It  has  two  type- 
wheels,  each  of  which  can  lake  up  two  distinct  positions  by  slid- 
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log  lengthwise  on  an  axle  which  also  carries  an  escapement* 
wheel  having  teeth  of  a  {Articular  form.  A  clutch  at  the  end  of 
a  lever,  attached  to  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  restrains 
or  liberates  the  escapement-wheel  as  the  armature  oscillates 
under  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet.  Each  type<wheel  carries 
on  its  edge  twenty-eight  characters  and  two  blank  spaces*  One 
wheel  has  all  the  letters,  and  the  other  the  figures  and  punctua- 
tion stops  that  have  to  be  printed— there  being  sixty  signs  in  all. 
The  attraction  of  the  armature  under  the  influence  of  a  single 
emission  of  current  makes  the  type-wheel  turn  through  the  space 
of  one  letter;  the  return  of  this  armature  under  the  action  of  a 
counteracting  spring  at  the  instant  of  the  ceasing  of  the  cnnent 
also  causes  the  wheels  to  advance  another  letter.  Fifteen  emis> 
sions  of  current,  therefine,  give  to  the  type-wheel  a  complete 
revolution.  The  operator  can  produce  anf  impfcasion  he  likes 
with  either  of  the  wheels  by  first  cansing  it  to  stop  on  one  of  the 
blanks,  and  then  bringing  into  action  the  printtog  system  com- 
manded by  the  second  circuit.  Ib  this  position  of  the  wheel  the 
printing  lever  acts  on  a  spedal  mechanical  arrangement  which 
moves  the  type-wheels  lengthwise  in  one  diiection  or  the  other, 
so  as  to  bring  either  the  letter-whcel  or  the  ^ce-wheel  above 
the  strip  of  paper.  This  motion  of  the  wheels  on  the  axis  can 
only  be  produced  when  the  wheels  are  stopped  on  one  of  the 
blanks.  The  printing  apparatus  commanded  by  the  second 
circuit  raises  the  paper  against  the  wheel  above  it,  so  as  to  print 
the  letter  or  figure,  and  then  jerks  it  forward  by  means  of  a  grip 
so  as  to  space  off  the  next  letter.  All  the  motions  necessary  to 
]>roduce  the  impressions  are  thus  produced  by  two  electro- 
magnets worked  by  two  distinct  circuits  without  any  mechanism 
resembling  clockwork. 

The  instruments  of  the  second  and  third  class,  having  single 
type-wheels,  are  simpler  in  their  action  than  that  of  the  first 
dasB,  which  is  represented  in  the  figure. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  the  general  working  of  the  sys- 
tem. Let  us,  for  the  moment,  confine  our  attention  to  the  line 
traversing  one  district,  and  dispense  with  the  reUy»  supposing 
43 
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the  con.acis  lu  he  produced  and  the  currents  forwarded  by  tlie 
transmitter  d  rLctly.  This  simplification  does  not  change  the 
principle  of  action,  for  the  object  of  the  relays  is  only  to  multi- 
ply  the  contacts  antl  tli  number  of  lines  and  instruments  con- 
trolled by  one  operaiur. 

The  motion  of  the  revolving  commutator  causes  the  circuits  to 
be  alternately  made  and  brukcn,  aiul  short  currents  to  be  in 
consequence  sent  to  Llie  receivLrs.  Here  these  currents  give 
periodic  impulses  to  the  clutcii  which  catches  the  toothed  wheel 
attached  to  the  type- wheel.  The  rcsuii  is  that  the  type- wheel  of 
the  receiver  and  commutator  of  the  transniitter  revolve  s/nchro- 
nously.  When  the  cotmimiator  btops  tlie  type-wheel  stops  in 
the  same  position.  If  at  this  insUiit  the  ^ci  ond  or  printing 
circuit  be  closed  by  the  operator,  the  current  tiuU  flows  Hflb  ilie 
printer  and  impresses  the  corrcbpundmg  letter  on  the  tape. 
When  the  operator  releases  the  key  the  commutator  and  the  type- 
wheel  revolve  again  until  another  key  is  deprcaaed  ur  the  switch 
turned  off. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  many  ingeniniis  details  that 
have  been  devised  by  the  inventor  and  engineer  of  the  company 
for  securing  absolute  regularity  and  synchronism  in  all  the  in- 
stniments.  By  a  very  ingenious  device  of  Mr.  Higpins.  the 
inventor,  the  wheel  of  every  receiver  sets  itself  at  zero  when  the 
current  is  first  started.  If,  therefore,  by  accident  or  intention  a 
type-wheel  be  turned  out  of  unison,  so  to  speak,  with  the  trans- 
mitter, immediately  the  current  starts  the  wheel  comes  automat- 
ically back  to  zero.  The  receivers  require  but  little  attention 
beyond  the  occasional  renewal  of  the  tapes.  The  engineer  at 
the  central  office  has  everything  so  entirely  under  control  that  he 
can  detect  and  localize  any  defect  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
has  at  hand  the  means  of  promptly  remedying  it.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  of  this  company  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  the  fniitfiil  alliance  of 
mechanical  science  with  electricity. 
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CONNECTIONS  AND  AUXILIARY  APPARATUS. 

Rday  Apparatus. — As  a  current  which  comes  from  a  distance 
is  often  so  weak  that  it  is  insufficient  to  work  the  electro-magnet 
that  marks  the  paper,  the  relay  is  used,  and  a  strong  current  is 
sent  from  a  local  battery  through  the  receiving  instrument.  The 
relay  is  a  delicate  form  of  eUctro-magnety  resembling  the  sounder^ 
but  havini^for  object  simply  the  closing  of  a  contact,  so  as  to  bring  a 
local  battery  into  play.  A  great  many  different  relays  have  been  con- 
structed, but  they  all  may,  however,  be  grouped  into  two  classes, 
namely,  polarized  and  non-polarized  relays.  The  former  are 
more  frequently  used  in  England  than  the  latter,  and  are  so 


Fif.  340. — American  Relay. 


called  becme  their  anoatores  are  polarixed  either  by  means  of 
permanent  magnets  near  them,  or  by  being  themselves  the-  poles 
of  permanent  magnets.  One  of  the  oldest  non-polarized  Amer- 
ican relays  is  shown  in  fig.  340.  The  brass  plate  a  0  is  iastened 
upon  the  block  a  a,  and  carries  the  electro-magnets  s  B,  the  iron 
cores  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the 
'iron  piece  m.  The  bearings  for  the  lever  c,  with  its  armature  K, 
are  attached  to  the  pillar  b.  The  motion  of  this  lever  is  limited 
by  the  contact  screws  €  ft  fastened  to  the  support  //,  which  is 
insulated  and  iixed  upon  a  a.  The  spiral  spring  h^,  the  tension 
of  which  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  guiding  piece  ^ 
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moving  upon  gg^  keeps  k  from  being  attracted.  The  support 
is  connected  with  the  binding  screw  h;  and  screw  which 
has  a  contact  pin  at  the  upper  end  towards  the  lever  €,  is  con- 
nected with  the  second  binding  screw  /.  The  screw  c  is  mounted 
with  iYory,  and  therefore  does  not  influence  the  current.  The 
local  circuit,  which  contains  the  local  battery  and  the  writing 
appaiatns,  is  dosed  at  i  and  A.  When  even  a  very  weak  line 
current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro>magnet  b  e,,  it  will 
cause  it  to  attract  k»  and  contact  will  be  nude  between  f  and 


Fig.  ^i.— Polarised  Relay. 


The  current  from  the  local  battery  reaches  the  support  g  through 
h,  flows  through  spring  A„  the  lever  c,  and  screw  ^  r,  from  there 
througli  d  and  /,  and  so  into  the  writing  apparatus.  As  every 
line  current  which  reaches  the  relay  acts  in  tfie  way  described 
above,  it  is  evident  that  the  relay  sends  a  jx)werful  local  current 
instead  of  the  v.  r  .ik  line  current  into  the  writing  apparatus,  and 
thus  produces  a  di  tine  t  writing,  no  matter  whether  the  sending 
station  be  at  a  short  or  long  distance. 

Siemens'  J^olanzed  Relay. — A  polarized  relay  by  Siemens  is 
shown  in  fig.  341.   Down  the  side  of  the  instrument  and  bent 
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imdenMatli  it  {tasftcs  the  haid  steel  peniianeDt  magnet  s  n,  the 
upper  or  s  eod  of  which  is  slit  so  that  a  soft  iron  lever  can  be 
pivoted  in  the  slit  at  a.  Upon  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet,  which  is  bent  at  right  angles,  the  electro^magnet 
I  E  IS  placed,  and  connected  by  means  of  the  iron  piece  m.  The 
cores,  which  pass  through  the  plate  A,  have  movable  shoes  k 
which  are  kept  in  the  desired  position  by  means  of  the  screws  c  €, 
The  armature  is  represented  by  the  lever  z,  pivoted  at  a  between 
the  south  poles  s  s  of  the  permanent  magnet.  The  play  of  the 
lever  is  horizontal  from  side  to  side,  and  is  limited  by  the  con- 
tact screws  r  /,  one  of  which  ends  in  an  agate  point,  and  the 
other  is  insulated  by  means  of  the  gutta-percha  pieces  K  K,  and 
can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  /,  The  electro-magnet 
E  E  being  placed  upon  the  north  pole  n  of  the  permanent  mag- 
net, the  poles  b  b  have  north  magnetism,  whilst  Z  has  south  mag- 
netism. The  one  or  the  other  pole  may  be  made  to  prevail  by 
adjusting  the  lever.  The  action  is  therefore  as  follows:  The 
pole  N  tjf  tlie  permanent  magnet  n  s  induces  south  polarity  in 
the  bar  t)t  and  ilie  ends  of  the  cores  next  it,  and  therefore  causes 
north  polarity  ia  the  ends  of  the  cores  remote  from  it.  Again, 
the  pole  S  s  induces  north  polarity  in  the  end  a  of  the  lever  a  z, 
which  is  pivoted  to  it,  and  south  polarity  in  the  end  which 
moves  between  the  poles  b  b.  The  continuation  of  this  lever 
beyond  «  is  a  non- magnetic  metal,  which  is  not  affected  by  n  s. 
When  the  lever  u  z  is  equally  attracted  by  both  poles  at  b  and  ^, 
it  remains  equidistant  from  them,  but  when  the  pole  is  screwed 
a  little  nearer  than  the  other  it  draws  the  lever  to  it.  When  the 
relay  is  at  rest  this  is  its  position,  the  lever  then  touching  the 
agate  point.  When  the  line  current  enters  the  coils  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnets E  E  the  poles  are  changed,  that  at  the  end  b  of  11 
being  strengthened  as  a  north  pole,  and  that  at  the  end  b  of  i 
being  either  weakened  or  reversed  to  a  south  pole.  Hence  the 
lever  is  drawn  from  the  agate  point  to  the  ojiposite  metal  point 
/,  and  remains  in  contact  as  long  as  the  line  current  flows,  but 
falls  away  when  this  current  ceases.   The  contact  doses  the  local 
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circait  which  works  the  instrument.  The  polarized  relay  by 
Siemens  has  a  resistance  of  1,200  Siemens'  miits. 

Limning  Plates, — ^For  the  completion  of  a  so-called  Mone's 
system,  besides  the  apparatus  described,  a  galvanoscope  and  some 
arrangement  for  protection  against  iigfatning  are  required.  The 


Fig.  343.— Li^^dung  Plates. 

galvanoscope  is  used  to  indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
current  in  the  circuit,  the  direction  of  the  current,  a  test  as  to 
whether  the  apparatus  is  properly  joined,  and  tlie  presence  of  any 
faults  in  the  line,  I>eads  that  are  on  the  outside  of  buildings 
have  to  be  protected  against  lightning ;  that  is,  every  lead  has  to 
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be  connected  wiA  .  Ughtni-g  eomtactor  This  «  necessa^ 
b^ih  for  the  protection  of  pewms  employed,  and  also  for  hat 

„  ul.tS-cto*   Br*g»ef..  for  u«»ce.  consists  of  brass 
'f      L  toothed  edge,  of  which  «o«e        dose  to  each 
.o  that  the  intenral  can  be  leaped  over  by  currents  of  h.gh 

'  ,  al  tat  n^  by  «!  ordinuy  working  current.  The  pla.es 
K:ts  -d  iSe.  d»W.  UTfig.  34«.  «e  very  largely  used  a. 
^heTrrsInt  time.  Two  cast-iron  pUtes  p.  P.are  fastenedupon  the 
It  iron  ground  fi««e  o  «.  being  grooved  on  thrir  surfaces  and 
t"u  rdbymeansofindi^n.bberptat...  Oppo«teP.P..splaced 
msulaiea  oy  adistance  of  about  0.5  millimetre 

and  the  la^er;  .  .  are 

nected  with  the  earth-l«jj  « J  P^^„';^rwith  line     and  A.. 

L  and  apparatus  A,  and  pa  e^»«'^ 

1'"  T^h^  Ze'p'and  S^gHA-tothe  apparatus,  and 
through  the  plate  p,       "  »         j  ,he  line  L  to  the 

from  thence  to  earih,  or  f««  t„ however, 

next  station.    Atmospheric  ,  XmI  d.  and 

will  take  the  shorter  way;  that  », through  plate F. ana  , 


then  to  earth.  „«l  for  changing  the  line  con- 

Siemens'  plate  may  also  ^J^^  /^W  in  it, 

sections.    For  this  purpose  the  ",e«mstances.  s 

„d  fitted  with  the  plug  s  ;  febore 
U  inserted  in  the  wooden  knob  «•    ^^"^  with 
pUte  P.  is  connected  wuh  p  ;  <.    ''"^^.'^  *'^^g  s  into  «. 
U«  earth ;  the  same  happens  with  ^  ^^^'^J,  other,  or 
By  inserting  s  into  3,  p,  and  p.  are  «>°«^       ^  ,^.4,  own 
(Ich  comes  ,0  the  same  ''-g)  «.th  .  «dU. 
MlUion  apparatus  is  excluded^     Il^^TT^Mch  i.  wewed  to 
as  a  rule,  covered  with  a  wooden  ^pod« 
the  table.   The  case  has  only  one  opening,  which  »  PP» 

"^"^.ctions  -In  order  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Mo»e 
^  wt^  completed  with  all  necessary  connectums.  n»y  b. 
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imdentoodi  we  aball  now  proceed  to  consider  the  connection  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  apparatus  with  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  apparatus  of  another  station,  etc. 

Fig.  343  shows  the  connection  of  a  Morse  system  with  relays, 
worked  by  single  currents.  The  lightning  apparatus  and  galvano- 
scope  are  here  left  out.  Bf  and  m  indicate  the  Morse  keys,  o  ^ 
sending  contacts,  p /  receiving  contacts,  it  r  the  magnets  of  the 
relays,  N  n  contact  levers  of  the  relays,  B,  the  electro-magnets 
of  the  writing  i^pparatus,  c  z  and  e  %  sending  batteries,  z,  and 
e^  %^  local  batteries  of  both  sutions  going.  When  no  signalling 
is  on,  the  stations  are  connected  by  means  of  the  line  l  and 


Fig.  343. — ^Morse  Connectioiis. 


earth-lead  b  b.  When  one  station  wishes  to  send  a  telegram  to 
another,  the  following  circuit  can  be  closed  by  pressing  down  the 
key  M  upon  o,  so  as  to  dose  the  contact  at  o,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  open  the  contact  at  f:  From  one  pole  c  of  the  sending 
battery,  the  current  flows  over  o  m  through  the  line  into  the 
second  station,  thence  it  proceeds  over  m  p  into  the  electro- 
magnet r  of  the  relay,  and  so  to  earth.  The  other  battery  pole  z  of 
the  sending  station  is  also  connected  with  earth.  The  electro- 
magnet rattracts  its  armature,  contact  is  made  at  n,  and  the  local 
circuit  of  the  receiving  station  closed.  The  current  now  flows  from 
one  pole  «,  of  the  local  battery  over  through  the  line  /,  into  the 
electro-magnet  r,  of  the  writing  apparatus,  hence  it  proceeds  to 
the  second  pole    and  so  back  to  the  local  battery.    The  magnet 
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of  the  writing  apparatus  attracts  its  armature,  presses  the  pencil 
or  printing  wheel  against  the  strip  of  paper,  and  reproduces  the 
sign  given  by  the  key  M. 

Ink  writeis  are,  however,  more  frequently  used  without  relays. 
In  this  case  the  ink  writer  is  substituted  for  the  relay  and  local 
battery,  but  otherwise  the  figure  serves  for  both  cases. 

The  connection  of  an  end  station  by  means  of  a  relay  is  shown 
in  fig.  344*  G  represents  a  galvanoscope,  and  b  a  lightning  plate» 


1^.  344.— A  Mone  End  Statkm. 


The  current  arriving  from  l  flows  over  2  into  the  plate  of  b 
through  the  battery  B,  and  the  guivanometer g,  and  then  through 
the  key  t,  which  is  connected  with  the  electro-magnet  of  the 
relay ;  it  then  flows  through  the  plate  a  a  o{  the  lightning  con- 
ductor over  I  to  earth.  When  the  current  is  intemipted  the 
spring  R  of  the  relay  takes  off  the  lever  from  the  contact  t,  and 
makes  contact  at  //,  and  thus  the  local  circuit  is  closed  as  follows : 
The  current  flows  from  the  local  battery  B,  over  5  to  a,  iliruugh 
R  into  the  writing  apparatus  A,  and  from  here  over  6  and  back  to 
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the  battery.  For  every  interruption  of  current  in  the  circuit  a 
sign  is  produced  in  the  writing  apparatus  of  the  end  station.  If 
the  station  is  an  intermediate  one,  and  not  an  end  station,  the 
connection  has  to  be  slightly  altered ;  this  alteration  is  indicated 
by  the  thin  lines  in  fig.  344.  The  change  is  as  follows:  The 
plate  a  of  the  lightning  plate  is  not  connected  by  means  of  1  to 
the  earth-leads,  but  is  joined  to  the  line  i^. 

Intermedial  and  Terminal  «S^Mf!mf*-^Anangements  are  some- 
times used  to  send  on  telegrams  through  an  intennediate  station 
to  the  end  stations  automatically,  when  the  distance  between  the 
sending  and  receiving  stations  is  considerable.  The  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  different  for  the  Morse,  the  Hughes,  and  the 
self-acting  apparattis.  For  the  Morse  apparatus  the  connection 
is  shown  in  fig.  345.  The  lines  l,  l,  are  connected  by  the 
clamps  2  and  3  to  the  relay  levers  and  at  the  intermediate 
station.  The  contact  r,  is  connected  with  the  electro-magnet 
Ra»  and  the  contact  with  the  electro-roagnet  R,.  The  contacts 
/,  and  4  are  usually  connected  with  one  and  the  same  battery  b. 
If,  however,  the  resistances  in  the  lines  differ  very  much,  a  more 
powerful  current  is  used  for  the  larger  resistance  than  for  the 
smaller.  A  telegram  arriving,  for  instance,  through  is  trans- 
mitted in  the  following  manner:  The  currents  irom  enter  at 
3,  flow  over  ht  to  r„  through  the  coils  of  the  electn>-magnet  R. 
and  then  over  to  earth.  In  their  passage  these  currents  act 
on  the  relay  and  bring  into  play  the  battery  B  at  the  intermediate 
station,  for  B,  attracts  its  armature,  and  causes  the  lever  to 
make  contact  with  Now,  as  one  pole  of  battery  b  is  connected 
to  earth  by  means  of  4»  when  the  contact  4  is  closed  by  the  relay 
the  current  flows  from  the  second  pole  over  5,  the  lever 
and  thence  over  3,  to  the  line  A  similar  action  takes  place 
when  the  sending  occurs  in  the  other  direction.  A  current 
coming  from  flows  over  3,  r,,  b^,  to  earth,  whereby  is 
caused  to  make  contact  with  /,  and  a  current  b  sent  from  bat* 
tery  b  over  5,  l^,     and  2,  into  line  l^. 

Fig.  346  shows  the  connection  of  apparatus  for  a  station  which 
is  to  be  used  either  as  an  intermediate  or  as  an  end  station.  4 
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and  indicate  the  commutators  with  their  contacts  -7,  /\  and  a, 
b^:  T,  and  are  Morse  keys.  By  j  ushing  the  two  handles  to 
the  right  so  that  makes  contact  with  h^,  and  with  ^„  the 
station  is  connected  as  an  intermediate  station.  If,  for  instance, 
«  current  arrives  from    it  will  flow  over  2       ^  r,,  to  the  coo> 


T 

fig.  J45. — Connection  of  Intennediat«  Station. 


1 

\. — 1 

Fig.  146.— A  Genml  SUttkm. 


tacts  of  key  t„  then  through  the  electro-magnt  t  r  ,  over  i  to 
earth  at  e.  The  relay  is  by  this  means  brought  into  piny,  and 
the  lever  makes  contact  at  /„  sending  the  current  of  battery  b 
over  5  /,  A,  and  to  line  l,.  When  the  handles  are  pushed 
to  the  left  a  ctirrcnt  arriving  from  l,  flows  over  3  (t^  t,,  into 
the  coUs  of  the  electro-aiAgueL  k,,  and  trom  here  over  1  to  earth 
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E.  Although  the  lever  h^  makes  contact  with  /.  the  hattery  is 
not  connected  with  line  Lg  or  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figure, 
and  therefore  the  station  acts  as  a  terminal  receiving  sution. 
We  need  hardly  mention  that  polarized  relays  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  transmission  in  all  these  cases. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  to  employ  the  Hughes  apparatus  at 


scribe  one  of  them,  namely,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  347. 

R  and  represent  Siemens'  polarized  relays,  r  r,  and  /  /,  being 
their  contacts.  The  lines  l  l,  arc  joined  to  the  relay  levers  at 
/;  and  A„  and  are  connected  with  the  electro-magnet  through  a 
and  a,,  w  and  w,  are  inserted  resistances ;  a  is  further  connected 
with  the  contact  r,,  and  <7,  with  the  contact  r.  The  contacts  / 
and  /,  are  connected  with  the  zinc  pole  of  battery  b.  The  second 
ends  of  the  wires  of  the  electro-magnet  are  joined  to  the  earth- 
leads  E.  As  the  resistance  w  is  equal  to  half  the  resistance  of 
line  L,  and  resistance  w,  to  half  the  resistance  of  l„  the  resistance 
which  the  circuit  offers  to  the  electro-magnet  of  the  relay  R  is 
equal  to  \  of  the  resistance  of  l,  and  the  resistance  which  it  of- 
fers to  the  electro-magnet  of  r,  is  equal  to  |  of  the  resistance  of 
L,.  When  a  current  passes  through  the  line  l,  to  the  intermedi- 
ate station,  it  flows  in  the  following  directions:  The  line  cur- 
rent divides  at  into  two  portions,  the  larger  of  which  flows 
through  the  rod  which  offers  it  the  least  resistance,  that  is,  over  r, 
or  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-maguet     and  then  to  earth 


fig.  347. — G>nnection  for  the 
Hughes  Appexatiu. 


the  intermediate  station  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Morse  appa- 
ratus is  connected,  first,  because 
the  Hughes  apparatus  is  too 
expensive;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  four  Hughes  instru- 
ments, which  would  have  to  be 
made  to  move  synchronously. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made 
for  transmission  on  to  a  Hughes 
apparatus,  but  we  need  only  de- 
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E;  the  weaker  portion  flows  from  through  the  resistance  w„ 
until  it  reaches  a,/  here  it  divides  again — one  branch  flows  from 
a,  through  the  coils  of  R,,  and  then  to  earth;  the  other  flows 
from  rt,  over  rand  h  to  the  line  t..  The  strongest  of  ihc-e  three 
branch  currents,  that  is,  the  one  over  r„  reach^  the  roils  of  the 
electro-magnet  r,  and  causes  the  lever  of  r  to  make  contact  with 
/,  thus  making  the  passage  of  the  current  of  battery  li  as  follows: 
From  «,  over  /,  through  the  lever  of  the  relay  to  h,  and  then  to 
the  line  L;  no  resistance  being  inserted  here,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  battery  current  will  flow  to  the  Hughes  apparatus  at  the 
end  station.  As  h  is  connected  with  <i,  a  branch  current  will 
also  take  this  course,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inserted  resis- 
tance at  w,  will  only  be  a  very  weak  one.  This  branch  current 
again  divide  at  <x,  one  part  flowing  through  the  coils  of  r  to 
earth,  whilst  the  other  part  flows  over  and  as  counter 
current  into  the  line  l,  and  from  tliere  to  the  Hughes  appa- 
ratus. The  electro-magnet  R  is,  therefore,  influenced  by  two 
currents,  one  coming  through  L,  A,  r,,  namely,  the  line  current; 
the  other  coming  from  b  over  w  /  /t  w  and  a,  namely,  the  battery 
current.  The  latter  circulates  through  tlie  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnet at  the  very  moment  when  the  former  canscs  the  lever 
of  R  to  make  contact.  The  first  current  having  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  latter,  it  follows  that  the  battery  current 
will  cause  the  lever  of  the  relay  r  to  be  brought  back  again 
u])on  the  contact  r.  When  the  Hughes  apparatus  is  used  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  the  opposition  current,  which  will  force 
back  the  armature  at  the  re(]uired  moment  mto  its  first  position; 
that  is  to  say,  the  position  of  rest. 

Cafh  and  Alarms* — ^To  signal  from  one  station  to  another, 
bells,  as  a  rule,  are  used.  These  bells  are  generally  similar  to 
those  hereafter  described  when  we  are  considering  the  telephone 
installations.  Fig.  348  represents  a  simple  and  common  form 
of  bell,  the  hammer  of  which  is  attached  to  the  armature  of 
an  electro-magnet.  The  current  enters  the  screw  a,  flows 
through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  m  m,  and  pa.-,ses  to  the 
screw  d  and  spring  /,  which  carries  the  armature  a;  from  / 
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the  current  flows  through  the  contact  pin  c  to  the  second  pole« 
clamp  b.  The  armature  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  the 
arm  b  with  its  hammer  k  strikes  against  the  bell  g  ;  whenever 

this  happens  the  contact  is 
broken  between  c  and  /,  and 
the  armature  returns  to  its 
original  position  and  makes 
contact  again. 

Telegraph  Leads.  —  Many 
of  the  arrangements  and  pre- 
cautions which  we  shall  de- 
scribe in  connection  with 
telephone  installations  are 
applicable  to  telegraph  lines, 
except  that  it  is  not  so  nec- 
essary to  provide  against  the 
induction  of  p)arallel  wires. 
Telegraph  lines  are  open  and 
overlaid  (/.  ^. ,  overhead 
wires),  or  covered  and  under- 
laid (subterranean  and  sub- 
marine). 

An  open  line  of  telegraph 
requires  supports,  wires  and 
insulators.  Supports  may  be 
of  wood  or  iron.  In  England, 
however,  wood  is  employed  chiefly,  because  it  is  three  times  as 
cheap  as  iron,  and  is  a  better  insulator  when  dry.  The  wood 
generally  used  is  either  native-grown  larch  or  Scotch  fir.  To 
prevent  decay  the  wood  is  usually  seasoned  and  dressed,  or 
pickled.  The  seasoning  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  sap,  and  is  effected  best  by  exposure  to  free  currents  of 
air.  The  means  used  for  the  preservation  of  timber  may  be  ap- 
plied externally  or  internally. 

Charring  and  tarring  are  external  applications.  The  charring 
consists  in  roasting  the  butt-end  of  the  pole  over  a  slow  fire. 


Fig.  348  —Electric  Bell. 
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The  tarring  coats  the  thick  end  with  a  mixtuie  of  three  parts  of 
Stockholm  tar,  seven  parts  of  gas-tar  well  boiled,  and  three  parts 
of  slaked  lime.  Wood  is  fyatUMed  by  impregnating  it  with  cer- 
tain metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  (perchloride  of 
mercury).  Chloride  of  zinc,  and  copper  sulphate,  have  also 
been  used  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  three  methods  have  been 
named  after  their  respective  discoverers,  Kyan,  Burnet,  and 
Boucher. 

Another  useful  application  is  creosote,  an  oily  coal-tar  product 
formed  in  the  distillation  of  coal.  It  is  prophylactic  and  anti- 
septic, preventing  disease  and  destroying  the  germs  of  animal 
life,  besides  which,  when  forced  inu>  the  pores  of  the  dried  wood, 
it  makes  it  impervious  to  moisture.  Of  all  the  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  timberi  creosoting  has  given  the  most  universal 
satisfiution. 

The  Wires, — ^Iron  is  the  material  employed  in  open  telegraph 

lines.  Copper,  though  a  better  conductor  than  iron,  is  not  so 
good  for  suspended  lines,  as  it  stretches,  soon  loses  its  elasticity, 
and  is  much  affected  by  temperature.  The  wire  in  general  use 
for  all  through-circuits  is  No.  8  (diameter  .170  inch).  No.  11 
(diameter  .125  inch)  is  used  for  short  circuits  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Iron  wire  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  zinc 
(galvanizing). 

Insulators. — Glass  possesses  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electricity,  and  has  a  smooth,  hard  surface  ;  but  it  (  uiidenses  the 
moisture  from  the  air  on  ilje  surface,  so  as  to  tk-troy  the  insula- 
tion, and  is  very  brittle.  Ebonite  offers  a  vcrv  resistance  and 
IS. strong,  but  its  surface  deteriorates  rapidly,  bciormng  cracked  and 
fissured,  so  as  to  retain  both  dirt  aihl  moisture.  Karlhcnware  is  the 
material  from  which  most  ot  the  in;>uiators  are  made,  the  better 
kinds  being  of  glazed  port  clain,  the  commoner  of  glazed  brown 
pottery  ware.  The  form  given  to  these  is  usually  that  of  an  in- 
verted cup  or  bell.  The  most  perfect  form  of  insulator  will  be 
that  in  which  the  surface  exposed  is  a  rniaimum,  and  the  wire  is 
as  lar  as  il  can  be  from  the  main  support.  That  which  is  in  most 
general  use  in  England  is  the  insulator  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Variey.  It 
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is  made  in  poicdatn  and  also  in  brown  earthenware,  and  is 
shown  in  fig.  349.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  and  separate  in- 
verted cups  {a  and  fitted  into  each  other  by  cement  The 
inner  cop  screws  into  the  outer,  and  is  cemented  to  an  iron  stem 
which  serves  as  a  bolt  to  fix  it  to  the  cross-bar  or  arm  The 
wire  b  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  insulator  and  very  tightly 
bound  to  it.  The  two  cups  have  recently  been  made  in  one  by 
being  united  at  the  upper  end.  Another  insulator,  lately  intro- 


duced  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  is  an  inverted  porcelain 
bell  curved  inwards  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  form  a  ledge  or  furrow 
all  round  it.  This  channel  is  filled  with  an  insulating  oil 

The  supports  for  the  insulators  are  either  wooden  arms  en*  iron 
brackets.   The  arms  in  England  are  formed  of  oak. 

No.  16  galvanized  iron  wire  is  employed  for  binding  purposes. 
The  form  of  joint  now  adopted  is  that  introduced  by  BCr.  Edwin 
Clark,  and  known  as  the  Britannia  joint.  The  ends  of  the  wires 
are  carefully  scraped  clean  for  about  two  inches,  and  laid  one 
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Fig.  349.— Varley's  Insulator. 
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am  the  other;  they  vt  then  hound  firmly  together  with  wire, 
are  smeared  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  solder  is  applied  in  the 
Qsatd  way. 

AUTOMATIC  TELEGRAPHY. 

The  object  of  automatic  telegraphy  is  to  give  the  telegraphic 
signs  more  quickly  and  raore  correctly  than  they  can  be  given 
by  the  hand.  The  hand  of  the  operator  has  a  limited  speed  of 
working,  and  both  that  and  the  attention  or  mental  strain  soon 
tire.  Hence  the  messages  sent  by  hand  soon  lose  their  clearness. 
Moreover,  interruptions  and  varying  conditions  of  health  tend 
also  to  render  hand-signals  illegible.  Mechanical  means  there- 
fore have  been  devised  for  assisting  the  sending  clerk,  and  secur- 
ing precision.  Bain  first  proposed  a  plan  in  1846  to  work  with 
his  chemical  marking.  He  punched  holes  and  slits  in  a  ribbon 
of  paper  to  mark  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  messages,  and  by 
drawing  the  ribbon  at  a  uniform  sj^eed  beneath  conducting 
brushes  over  1  metal  roller,  caused  contact  to  be  made  at  corre- 
sponding intervals. 

Tke  IVheatsiong  SysUm. — Wheatstone's  system  of  punching  has 
replaced  Bain's  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  The  punching 
is  done  by  a  special  instrument  called  a  perforator.  It  has  three 
keys,  one  of  whirh  is  connected  with  a  single  punrh  ;  a  second 
moves  a  single  punch  in  a  line  with  the  first,  together  with  two 
other  punches,  one  above  and  the  other  below;  the  third  key 
works  two  punches  in  a  line  with  the  first,  together  with  a  punch 
above  tiie  first,  and  another  punch  below  the  second.  When- 
ever a  key  is  depressed  the  paper  is  jerked  a  step  forward.  The 
marks  made  by  the  tliree  keys  are  therefore  as  follows: — first  o  , 
second  o ,  third  o  o  .  The  first  is  understood  to  mark  a 
space,  the  second  a  dot,  the  third  a  dash.  Wbt-n  the  punched 
paper  is  drawn  by  clockwork  through  the  iranstnittcr  by  means 
of  a  sjnir  wheel  that  catches  in  the  central  line  of  hole?,  the  side 
holc>  let  pins  on  an  oscilliting  lever  make  contact  alternately 
will  I  the  positive  and  the  negative  poles  of  the  battery.  The 
holes  for  a  dot  allow  a  reversal  of  current  at  each  oscillation ; 
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those  for  a  dash»  at  each  second  oscillation.  The  receiver  is  an 
ink  writer  of  a  sensitive  kind,  so  constructed  that  to  make  the 
disc  mark  a  current  has  to  be  sent  in  one  direction  and  has  to  he 
followed  by  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  dot  is  writ- 
ten by  sending  a  transient  current  in  one  direction  to  move  the 
disc,  another  immediately  after  to  bring  it  back.  A  dash  is 
written  when  the  reverse  current  follows  the  first  at  a  longer  in- 
terval. But  these  currents  are  just  what  are  produced  by  the 
contacts  through  the  punclied  paper  in  the  trasmttter. 
The  following  is  a  word,  as  it  appears  on  the  punched  ribbon : 


oo  e     eeoo   o  ee     o  ,  eoo  •     »  e  e     o  o  o 
ooooooooooottooooopooooooooooooooooooooooop 
o  o  o  oooo   eoo     o   ooo     o     »  o  o  ^  oo  6 

W        HBATST        O  MB 

This  automatic  apparatus  is  used  in  England  for  ordinary  mes- 
sages on  long  lines  that  are  much  worked,  and  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  news  on  lines  to  provincial  centres.  Several  clerks  can 
be  punching  the  messages  as  they  arrive,  while  another  is  trans- 
mitting. The  rate  at  which  the  latter  clerk  can  despatch  the 
message  is  more  than  double  that  at  which  he  could  send  with  a 
Morse  key.  The  average  rate  of  working  on  long  cirmi's  \\\\\\ 
Whcatstone-punched  ribbon  is  about  sevent)  two  words  jx-t 
minute.  For  short  circuits,  however,  and  circuits  that  are  not 
often  charged  with  a  glut  of  work,  it  would  be  a  needless  expense 
to  fit  up  this  apparatus,  for  nothing  would  be  gained  by  delaying 
the  transmission  of  the  message  until  it  is  punched,  the  line  and 
sender  being  idle  meanwhile.  The  method  lends  itself  admira- 
bly to  the  transmission  of  news  ;  for  one  punched  ribbon  can  be 
used  again  and  again  in  wiring  to  different  centres  the  same 
message. 

Altrneck' s  System. — Fig.  350  represents  the  system  of  Hefner 
Alteneck,  which  may  be  conveniently  described  in  this  place,  as, 
although  it  is  worked  by  keys,  it  combines  some  of  the  time- 
saving  qualities  of  an  automatic  apparatus.    The  combination  of 
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dots  and  dashes  which  form  any  letter  or  sign  are  produced  by 
the  depression  of  a  single  key.  Each  key  operates  by  means  of 
levers  and  wheelwork  on  a  pointer  connected  with  the  case  d 
shown  in  the  figure.  There  are  forty-nine  keys,  here  arranged 
in  seven  rows;  the  arrangement  being  such  that  the  letters,  signs, 
etc.,  which  occur  most  often  are  nearest  the  hand.  An  enlarged 
representation  of  a  single  element  of  the  case  d  may  be  seen  in 
fig.  351.    Each  key  t  is  connected  by  means  of  a  lever  with  a 


Rg.  350. — Altcneck's  Automatic  Telegraph. 


vertical  sheet  of  metal  s,  which  has  the  letter  or  sign  of  the  key 
filed  out  on  its  free  edge ;  opposite  to  these  sheets  of  metal  s, 
nineteen  horizontal  metal  strips  q  q  are  placed,  and  behind  these 
a  corresponding  number  of  levers  h,  which  are  also  of  sheet 
metal.  The  reason  for  this  number  will  be  apparent  on  examine 
ing  the  length  of  the  longest  letter.  A  dash  in  the  plate  s  will 
thrust  in  three  strips,  but  a  dot  only  one.  The  longest  sign  is 
the  nought,  which  consists  of  five  dashes,  separated  by  four 
spaces,  and  therefore  requires  3X5  +  4,  or  nineteen  strips. 
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The  leveiB  operate  in  the  following  manner  to  liberate  the  case 
D,  and  to  allow  it  to  turn  tinder  the  influence  of  its  driving 
weight :  The  rods  which  stand  opposite  the  ed^  of  case  d» 
are  iastened  to  the  upper  arms  of  the  levers  h,  and  are  placed  so 
as  to  work  upon  a  number  of  little  rods  s    which  may  be  pushed 


i 


Fig.  351. — Alteneck's  Automalic  Tel<^r^h. 

a  little  beyond  the  surface  of  the  case.  The  edge  a  cot  the  case 
has  also  teeth  which  are  cut  crossways,  and  in  which  the  trigger / 
catches.  When  a  hey,  t,  is  depressed,  the  strips  of  metal  Q  Q, 
corresponding  to  the  prujections  on  the  free  edge  of  the  vertical 
metal  plate  s,  are  pushed  forward,  and  affect  the  corresponding 
levers    which  in  turn  transmit  the  movement  to  the  pins  $*  The 
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dnviQg  wetghti  operating  by  means  of  the  systnn  of  whedwork^ 
tends  to  turn  the  case,  but  the  motion  is  prevented  so  long  as  the 
catch  /  lies  between  two  teeth.  When,  however,  a  pin  s  is 
pushed  forward  by  means  of  n,  the  catch  is  removed  and  the 
wheel  is  allowed  to  turn.  In  this  manner  the  contour  of  s  is 
reproduced  on  the  edge  of  the  circumference  of  d.  The  letters 
are  transmitted  firom  D  by  means  of  the  pointer  /,  and  the  bent 
lever  0,  which  is  connected  with  the  lever  c.  Before  the  action 
begins,  the  contact  lever  c  is  forced  against  the  stationary  con- 
tact by  means  of  a  spring,  but  when  the  lever  o  is  turned,  the  pin 
V  is  pushed  out,  and  c  is  forced  against  the  working  contact.  At 
the  same  time  the  pointer  /,  by  passing  its  end  over  the  project- 
ing pins  J,  brings  about  the  corresponding  duration  of  current, 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  current  at  the  right  time.  The 
proper  duration  of  the  current  can  only  be  obtained  when,  be- 
sides the  pushing  forward  of  the  pins  s  s,  the  pointer  is  also  made 
to  move  with  relative  velocity  over  each  group  of  pins.  To  bring 
about  this  result  the  case,  which  rotates  in  ;i  jerky  fashion,  is 
connected  with  the  pointer  in  the  following  manner:  Tlie  shaft 
of  the  case  is  hollow,  and  through  it  passes  the  shaft  of  the 
pointer.  The  case,  with  its  fly-wheel  m,  bears  but  lightly  on  the 
shaft  m  of  the  pointer,  and  at  this  point  one  end  of  a  spiral 
spring,  F,  is  fastened  to  w,  while  the  other  end  is  joined  to  the 
frame.  When  the  case  rotates,  the  pointer  moves  with  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  s|)rii)g  is  strained,  and  tends  to  bring  the 
pointer  back  to  its  starting  point  a.  Hence  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  rods  s  move  across  the  end  of  the  pointer,  and  contact  lasts 
for  the  interval  of  a  dot  or  dash  as  the  case  may  be.  To  make 
the  motion  uniform,  the  toothed  wheel  k,  which  is  fastened  to  m, 
drives  a  small  wheelwork  which  sets  the  fan  w  in  motion  so  as  to 
act  as  a  regulator.  When  the  telegram  has  been  transmitted,  the 
pins  5  s,  which  had  been  pushed  forward,  are  again  brought  into 
their  former  position  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  not  shown  in 
the  hgure. 
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DUPLEX  AND  MULTIPT.EX  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  duplex  telegraphy  is  meant  the  sending  of  two  telegrams  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  through  the  same  '.vire. 
The  various  methods  are  all  based  on  the  principle  of  regi  tcnng 
alterations  in  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  ime. 
Such  alterations  have  been  obtained  by  two  methods,  namely,  (i) 
by  'ising  differential  relays,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  a 
se])aration  of  the  two  coils  of  a  relay,  or  (2)  by  means  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridL'v". 

The  Differential  Method* — ^Tbe  system  in  which  the  coils  of 


Ftg.  352.— Differential  Method. 


the  relay  arc  separated  from  each  other,  is  shown  in  fig.  352. 
The  Morse  keys  a  a  have  auxiliary  levers  b  b,  connected  with  the 
relay  coils  r,  and  r  .,  wliich  are  inde|>endent  of  each  other.  The 
batteries  b  n  are  (onnccled  witli  the  Morse  key  ;  L  represents  the 
line  which  connects  the  two  stations  i  and  11  with  each  other. 
The  batteries  of  both  stations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figure, 
arc  put  iTi  series.  Let  us  assume  that  the  key  a  is  depressed  at 
station  i  only,  then  contact  between  ^  and  i  is  broken,  and  the 
current  flows  from  the  battery  r.  over  a  and  /'  into  the  coils  R,, 
thence  from  the  one  arm  of  the  relay,  and  so  through  the  line  to 
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station  II.  As  the  spring  of  the  relay  lever  is  very  powerfel,  the 
current  which  circulates  through  one  arm  only  of  the  electro- 
magnet is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  attract  the  armature. 
When  the  current  arrives  at  station  11,  and  reaches  the  coils  of 
R,,  it  flows  over  the  contact  ^  ^  of  the  auxiliary  lever,  and  from 
here  through  the  coils  of  the  second  electro-magnet  arm  and 
so  to  earth  e.  When  the  current  circulates  through  hoth  arms 
of  the  electro-magnet  of  station  ii|  the  magnet  becomes  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  spring. 

When  both  keys  are  depressed  at  the  same  time  the  current 
flows  as  follows :  From  the  battery  b  of  station  i,  over  «  h  and 
it,»  through  the  line  L  to  station  ii«  through  the  coils  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet and  then  over  b  and  ,  to  battery  b  of  11,  and  then 
to  earth.  The  relay  of  station  11  will  not  be  affected  by  the  cur- 
renty  because  only  one  arm  of  the  electro-magnet  has  a  current 
passing  through  it,  unless  the  batteries  B  B  of  both  stations  have 
been  put  in  series.  By  the  simultaneous  depression  of  the  keys 
of  both  stations  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  R,  are  connected 
with  the  battery  of  station  11,  so  that  the  coils  have  the  currents 
of  both  batteries  flowing  through  them,  and  the  increased  force 
of  attraction  of  the  one  magnet  r,  of  station  n  Is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  force  of  the  spring.  The  same  holds  good  for  sta^ 
tion  I.  The  result  is  that  the  depression  of  one  key  acts  on  the 
distant  station,  but  the  simultaneous  depression  of  both  keys  acts 
on  both  stations.  The  arrangement  therefore  permits  of  tele- 
grams being  sent  at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  same  wire. 

The  Brieve  Method, — ^The  method  devised  by  Schwendler,  in 
which  he  uses  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  is  shown  in  fig.  353.  At 
the  distant  stations  i  and  11,  and  b,  indicate  equally  strong 
batteries,  the  zinc  poles  of  which  are  connected  at  both  stations 
with  earth,  whilst  the  copper  poles  are  connected  with  the  keys 
T,  T,.  Above  these  keys  are  what  may  be  called  the  auxiliary 
levers  H,  and  H,.  The  contacts  4  of  the  auxiliary  levers  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  resistanc  es  b  with  the  earth.  From  the 
auxiliary  levers  lead  the  branches  N,  l,,  n,  l,,  n,  m„     m,.  The 
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ends  of  ii^  ^  ^  ^  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the 
line  /.  The  ends  m,  and  M.  are  connected  with  earth  through 
the  resistances  z,  and  1^  m,,  l,  11,  are  connected  with  each  other. 
The  resistances  x  and  y  are  inserted  in  the  branches,  and  a' 
recehfu^  appnraius  is  inserted  in  the  connecting  line  of  every 
two  branches.  These  are  represented  by  the  relays  n,  and  r,. 
Let  us  consider  two  cases — first,  when  only  one  station  is  active, 
and  secondly,  when  both  stations  are  active.  When  the  key 
at  station  i  is  depressed,  the  contact  between  H,  and  4  is  broken, 
and  contact  is  made  between  h,  and  3.  From  the  battery  Sg  a 
cnrrent  then  flows  over  3  and  h,  to  and  from  here  partly 
tfaxoo^  the  resistance^  over  m,  and  the  resistance  2  to  earth. 


Fig.  353. — Schwendler's  Bridge  Method 


and  partly  through  the  resistance  x  over  into  the  line  /.  The 
distance  l,  h„  which  contains  the  relay  of  the  sending  station  i, 
remains  without  current.  When  the  current  arrives  in  station  11 
at  L»  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  flows  over  m, 
through  resistance  z  to  earth ;  the  other  flows  through  the  re- 
sistance X  over  to  4,  and  then  through  the  resistance  h  to 
earth.  At  the  receiving  station  11,  therefore,  the  branch  n,  m. 
forms  the  bridge,  which  is  without  cunent,  and  the  relay  r,  lies 
in  the  branch  l,  m„  through  which  a  cnrrent  flows.  If,  however, 
both  sutions  work  at  the  same  time,  the  contact  between  h.  and 
4  will  also  be  broken  in  station  n,  and  that  between  3  and  h, 
made.  From  battery  b.  therefore  a  cnrrent  will  also  flow  over  j, 
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H„  jf,  Lj,  and  then  into  the  line  /.  This  current  being  oppobiLc  in 
direction  to  that  sent  from  station  l  into  line  /,  and  both  currents 
being  equally  strong,  their  effects  in  the  line  /  will  be  neutralized, 
/.  e.,  line/ will  be  without  current.  In  each  station,  therefore,  a 
local  current  is  formed,  whose  course  for  station  11,  for  instance, 
is  as  follows :  The  (  urrcnt  flows  from  B,  over  3  and  H,  to  N,, 
where  it  divides  in  the  branches  N.    and  K,    m.;  both  branches 


Fig.  354^A  QoAdraplex  Tdcgnpli. 


unite  again  a^  m,  and  flow  over  z  to  earth  e,.  The  relay  r„ 
lyiDg  in  a  branch  through  which  current  flows,  will,  therefore, 
be  affected.  The  method  just  now  described  can  only  be  em- 
plojfed  sucoessiully  when  the  resistances  in  the  several  branches 
ire  calculated  according  to  the  law  of  proportion  for  Wheat- 
Itone's  bridge. 

Multiplex  Ttlegrapl^.^lht  principle  of  Multiplex  Telegraphy 
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is  a  very  simple  one,  and  can  be  made  clear  with  the  help  of  fig. 
354.  It  represents  a  station  with  four  Morse  systems ;  r  are  the 
writing  apparatus,  T  the  keys;  each  system  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  sectors  i — iv.  The  line  l  is  connected  by  means  of 
a  sliding  spring  with  the  axis  which  is  made  to  move  by  clock- 
work>  and  which  causes  the  pointer  x  zio  slide  over  the  insulated 
contact  pieces  i,  u,  lu  and  iv  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  By  this  arrangement  the  writing  instruments  i  to  4  are 
connected  witli  the  line  in  turns,  and  each  remains  in  this  posi> 
tion  for  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  of  the  pointer.  A  second  station 
By  which  is  connected  with  a  by  the  line,  is  fitted  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  and  the  pointers  x  z  2X  both  stations  move 
isochronously,  i.  e.,  the  pointer  of  station  a  moves  over  sector  i 
when  the  pointer  of  station  b  moves  over  sector  i,  and  so  on. 
Apparatus  i  of  station  a  will,  therefore,  be  connected  with  ap- 
paratus I  of  station  b  by  means  of  the  line,  as  long  as  the  pointers 
X  z  move  over  the  contact  piece  i.  The  apparatus  i  can  there- 
fore send  and  receive  signs.  AVhen  the  pointers  of  both  stations 
have  reached  sector  11  the  apparatus  2  ot  the  two  stations  will  be 
connected,  and  this  will  continue  until  all  the  apparatus  have 
been  connected,  that  is,  until  the  pointers  have  made  one  com- 
plete revolution. 

This  explanation  is  probably  sufficient  to  make  the  principle 
understood.  1)ut.  to  show  the  details  of  the  connections  we  must 
examine  a  complete  system  in  which  the  above  principle  is  ap- 
plied \  for  this  purpose  we  will  select  the  multiplex  apparatus  by 
Bernhard  Meyer. 

Meyer's  Multiplex  Telegraph.- — Each  of  the  four  attendants  has 
to  use  his  quadrant,  so  as  to  give  all  the  necessary  signs  during 
the  time  allotted;  but  to  send  the  call-signal  involves  a  task 
which  would  be  beyond  t]\e  powers  of  any  one  key  without  a 
a  special  contrivance.  In  order  to  make  this  possible  several 
keys  are  connected  with  each  otlier,  so  that  by  depressing  one 
key,  two  or  three  more  are  depressed  at  the  same  time  in  a 
manner  to  be  described  later  on. 

Each  quadrant^  fig.  355,  is  sub-divided  into  twelve  parts  (i  to 
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\%,  \  the  parts  i  to  ii  are  connected  with  the  axes  of  the  eight 
keys  1'  to  iv*  and  i*  to  i  V.  The  rest  of  the  contacts  of  the  keys 
1*  to  IV"  are  connected  with  the  portions  3t  6, 9  and  is,  and  the 
remaining  contacts  of  keys  f  to  are  connected  by  means  of 
the  branches  and  e„  with  the  portions  having  the  same 

numbers.  When  the  key  x'  is  depressed,  and  the  pointer  x  » 
makes  contact  with  the  portion  i,  a  current  will  flow  from  the 
battery  b  over  i,  the  key  i'  at  ^  0  to  ii>  and  through  the  pointer 
X  s  into  the  line.  When- all  the  upper  four  keys  1'  to  tv'  are  de^ 
pressed  at  the  same  time,  a  current  will  first  flow  through  the 
portion  i  into  the  line  at  the  moment  when  the  pointer  x.s 
glides  over  x.  A  second  current  follows  as  soon  as  the  pointer 
has  reached  the  portion  4;  a  third  and  a  fourth  current  reaches 
the  line  when  the  pointer  has  reached  the  portions  7  and  10. 
By  depressing  four  keys  at  one  and  the  same  time,  four  difierent 
current  impulses  can  be  produced,  which,  therefore,  may  be  used 
for  producing  four  separate  Morse  signs  at  the  receiving  station. 
The  nature  of  these  signs  (points  or  dashes)  depends  upon  the 
duration  of  the  several  currents,  and  their  duration  depends  upon 
the  velocity  with  which  the  pointer  moves  and  the  length  of  the 
contact  pieces  x,  4, 7  and  10.  If  the  pointer  moves  with  uniform 
velocity  and  the  difierent  contact  pieces  are  of  equal  length,  the 
four  cnirents  will  be  of  equal  duration,  and  four  equal  signs  will 
be  produced.  The  four  signs  obtained  by  depressing  the  keys  f 
to  aie  points.  These  keys  are,  therefore,  called  point-keys, 
and  the  contact  pieces  x,  4,  7  and  to  are  called  point  contact 
pieces. 

It  will  only  be  possible  to  fend  a  current  like  the  one  de- 
scribed when  the  pointer  has  passed  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
quadrant,*  and  has  again  reached  the  first  contact  piece  of 
quadrant  1. 

Suppose  wc  depress  the  lower  row  of  keys  I'to  IV* j  currents 
will  flow  from  tlie  battery  through  the  different  keys,  and  through 
the  contact  pieces  2,  5,  8  and  xi,  when  the  pointer  touches  the 
latter.  The  direction  of  current  for  key  i%  for  instance,  is  as 
follows :  From  b  over  1 1  .  .  through  key  t*,  from  ^  over  « 
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through  3  9  to  the  contact  piece  then  through  the  pointer  x  § 
into  the  line.  The  circuit  of  key  i*,  however,  branches  off  at 
and  allows  the  battery  current  to  flow  with  the  line  as  long  as 
the  pointer  x  s  docs  not  make  contact  with  piece  a  by  the  de- 
pression of  I*,  but  remains  upon  contact  piece  i.  The  current 
•  now  flows  from  over  S  of  key  i'  and  o  into  contact  piece  i. 
The  same  phenomena  occur  when  keys  ii*,  iii*  and  iv*  are  de- 
piessed.  If  the  receiving  apparatus  is,  as  before,  an  ordinary 
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Morse  writer,  four  signs  are  produced.  These  signs  will  be 
dashes,  because  the  current  is  not  only  maintained  during  the 
time  the  pointer  glides  over  one  contact,  but  also  when  two  con- 
tarts  are  passed,  on  accoimt  of  the  branch  at  e.  The  first  cur- 
rent lasts  till  contact  pieces  t  and  2  are  passed,  the  second  cur- 
rent till  4  and  5  are  passed,  the  third  till  7  and  8  are  passed,  and 
the  fourth  till  10  and  11  are  passed.  The  signs  produced  by  de- 
pressing the  upper  keys  and  lower  keys  will  be  of  the  following 
nature: 


The  contact  pieces  a,  5,  8  and  xi  are  called  ''complemen- 
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ttry  "  contact  pieces,  and  the  keys  belonging  to  these  are  catted 
"  dark  keys."  These  Morse  signs  are  marked  on  the  first  quad- 
rant of  fig.  355,  as  they  can  be  produced  by  means  of  the  twelve 
contact  pieces. 

In  Meyer's  system  not  only  is  the  length  of  the  signs  of  im- 
portance, but  also  their  position :  this  greatly  simplifies  matters* 
because  each  written  character  needs  at  the  most  only  four  Morse 
signs.  In  the  ordinary  Morse  writing,  a  point,  for  instance, 
signifies  the  letter  <.  In  Meyer's  Moise  system,  however,  a  point 
signifies  in  the  first  place  the  letter  e,  and  in  the  second  place  a 
fiill  stop,  or  thirdly  a  (punctuation)  dash.  Meyer's  system  not 
only  saves  room  on  the  contact  disc,  but  also  saves  time  on  the 
line.  Each  quadrant  corresponds  to  a  branch  station,  at  each  of 
which  one  attendant  must  be  placed ;  four  attendants  will  there- 
fore produce  four  characters  in  one  unit  of  time.  The  unit  of 
time  (that  is,  one  complete  revolution  of  the  pointer)  is  taken  as 
half  a  second ;  we  have,  therefore,  60  X  a  X  4  «  480  characters 
per  minute. 

We  shall  next  trace  the  direction  of  the  currents  to  the  receiv- 
ing station,  and,  as  sending  and  receiving  stations  make  use  of 
the  same  apparatus,  we  may  also  use  fig.  355  for  this  purpose. 
I^t  us  first  assume  that  rhe  current  anives  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion just  at  the  moment  when  the  contact  brush  i  of  the  pointer 
«  a  is  in  contact  with  the  first  quadrant  of  contact  piece  i ;  the 
printers  of  both  stations  move  synchronously,  and  therefore  it 
follows  that  this  current  can  only  have  been  sent  through  the 
contact  piece  i  of  the  first  quadrant  at  the  sending  station.  This 
oment  flows  into  the  receiving  station  over  x  z  and  the  contact 
]neM  I  to  key  i*,  then  to  <r„  over  2  to  key  i%  and  then  to  M  9, 
flowing  to  earth  through  the  relay  r,  which  it  will  therefore  bring 
into  action.  Again,  let  us  assume  that  the  current  is  sent  at  the 
moment  when  the  points  of  both  stations  make  contact  with  the 
contact  piece  2.  The  current  arrives  through  the  line,  flows  over 
-T  z  to  the  contact  piece  2,  through  2,  r,  o  to  key  i',  through  u  <> 
to  the  relay  r,  to  eartli.  A  current  reaching  the  station  through 
the  contact  piece  3  would  flow  over  3,  6,  9  and  12,  over  u  v 
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through  the  relay  R»  and  then  to  earth.  The  cufients  for  the 
point  contact  pieces  4,  7  and  10  wonld  exactly  correspond  to 
those  of  the  contact  piece  i,  of  contact  piece  a,  of  complemen- 
tary contact  pieces  5,  8  and  11 ;  and  to  those  of  contact  piece  3, 
and  the  separating  pieces  6, 9  and  i  a.  Each  current  then  arrives 
at  the  station  and  flows  to  earth  through  the  relay. 

The  same  holds  good  for  the  twelve  contact  pieces  of  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  quadrants.  The  receiving  relay  willi 
therefore,  be  affected  by  each  current,  irrespective  of  which  con- 
tact piece  or  quadrant  the  pointer  happens  to  be  on.  For  every 
revolution  of  the  pointer  four  characters  would  be  produced  in 
the  following  order :  First  character  of  the  telegram  sent  fiom 
first  character  of  the  telegram  sent  from  3,  and  so  on.  Then  sec- 
ond character  of  telegram  from  t,  second  character  of  telegram 
from  a,  etc.,  etc.  After  mixing  the  four  telegrams  in  this  man- 
ner  it  would  be  difficult  to  rearrange  them  again.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  separate  telegrams  should  be  received 
separately  at  the  station  which  is  affected.  This  is  done  by  using 
four  writing  instruments  at  the  receiving  stations.  The  connec- 
tion of  these,  and  also  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  eight  keys 
of  one  quadrant,  are  shown  in  fig.  356.  The  disc  is  further 
furnished  with  two  concentric  contact  rings  n  and  m,  of  which 
the  inner  consists  of  one  piece,  whilst  the  middle  one  is  divided 
into  four  portions  «,  <w,  m^.  The  fork>shaped  brush  g  is 
fastened  upon  the  pointer,  and  one  prong  of  this  brush  slides 
over  the  quadrant  m,  and  the  other  over  the  undivided  ring  «. 
One  pole  of  the  local  battery  d  is  connected  with  the  latter,  the 
second  pole  is  connected  with  the  armature  lever  of  the  relay 
R ;  a  wire  leads  from  the  contact  screw  h,  of  this  relay  to 
the  writing  apparatus  s„  which  is  connected  on  the  other  side 
with  the  quadrant  /«,  of  the  middle  ring.  Owing  to  this  con- 
nection the  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows :  The  current 
reaches  pointer  x  and  flows  from  there  over  the  contact  piece 
I,  then  through  the  key-work  b  u  and  over  ?'  m  //,  through  the 
relay  r,  to  earth.  The  relay  is  affected  and  closes  the  local  cir- 
cuit for  the  writing  apparatus    by  pressing  its  lever  on  h^.  The 
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local  cuirent  passes  from  h  over  into  the  writing  apparatus  s,» 
and  then  into  the  quadrant  m,  upon  which  the  brush  g  of  the 
pointer  has  to  be  arranged,  beonise  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
quadrants  of  both  rings  fall  in  the  same  radii.  From  g  the  cur- 
rent reaches  ^„  then  the  ring  n,  and  so  flows  back  again  to  the 
battery  ^.  By  connecting  all  four  quadrants  and 
with  the  writing  apparatus  and  84,  as  shown  in  fig,  357, 

four  telegrams  are  received  by  the  writing  apparatus^  which  aie 
separate  fix>m  each  other. 


Fig.  356.— 'Meyer's  Connecdon  of  Receivb^  Instnimeiiti. 


Meyef's  FrinHng  Apparatus, — As  all  multiplex  and  distinct 
systems  require  a  special  arrangement  for  the  printing  apparatus, 
we  shall  give  an  explanation  of  Meyer's.  In  the  first  place,  the 
currents  of  all  four  quadrants  may  only  affect  one  writing  appa- 
ratus, so  that  all  four  telegrams  axe  printed  by  it.  Meyer  uses 
for  this  purpose  a  thread,  0  K  K  ^,  as  shown  in  fig.  358,  which 
surrounds  the  cylinder  z  z.  The  paper  strip  /  /  is  carried  by 
the  rod  s  s,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  armature  of  a  mag- 
net.   Every  time  this  armature  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  the 
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paper  is  pressed  against  the  thread  upon  the  cylinder  zz;  the 
latter  has  its  axis  connected  with  the  apparatus  m  such  a  manner 
that  its  velocity  and  that  of  the  pointer  upon  the  contai  t  disc 
nre  synchronous.  A  roller  /,  fig.  359,  furnishes  the  thread  with 
ink.  When  now/ /  is  pressed  against  the  cylinder,  that  portion 
of  the  thread  will  produce  a  sign  on  the  paper  which  liappens  to 
be  opposite  to  it,  as,  in  fig.  358,  the  ]>1ace  d.  if  the  contact  he  for 
alongpcnud,  the  imc  d  will  be  produced;  if  the  paper  re- 
mains pressed  against  the  cylinder  during  a  full  revolution  of 


Fig.  357. — Diagram  illustratiDg  Meyer's  Multiple  Telj^raph. 


the  cylinder,  the  line  / /,  will  be  produced.  As  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  cylinder  corresponds  with  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  pointer  on  the  contact  disc,  a  quarter  of  a  revolution 
of  the  cylinder  will  correspond  with  the  passage  of  the  pointer 
over  one  quadrant.  The  piece  l  of  the  thread  will,  therefore, 
corresj)ond  with  the  first  quadrant,  piece  n  of  thread  with  second 
quadrant,  piece  in  \Mtli  quadrant  in,  and  piece  iv  with  quadrant 
IV.  As  the  cvliriil  r  and  pointer  move  synchronously,  the  fol- 
lowing must  also  take  place :  The  several  portions  of  the  thread  a  b 
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must  successively  be  nearest  the  paper  as  the  pointer  glides  over 
the  contact  pieces  of  the  first  quadrant,  and,  moreover,  the 
pieces  ii,  iii  and  iv  of  the  thread  must  correspond  to  the  second. 


Fig.  358.— Meyer's  Printer. 


Fig.  359 —Meyer's  Printer. 


third  and  fourth  quadrants  respectively.    The  mode  of  action  of 
the  apparatus  will,  therefore,  be  as  follows :  When  the  pointer 
has  gone  over  the  twelve  contact  pieces  of  the  first  quadrant, 
4S 
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corresponding  currents  have  reached  the  writing  apparatus,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cylinder  has  completed  the  greater  revolu- 
tion, and  has  brought  the  several  portions  of  a  h  in  contact  with 
the  paper  /  p.  During  this  time  the  magnet  has,  by  means  of 
its  armature,  raised  the  rod  S  s  as  often  and  sustained  it  as  long 
as  corresponded  with  the  arriving  currents.  The  paper  will, 
therefore,  have  in  the  first  quarter  of  its  breadth  all  those  Morse 
signs  which  were  to  be  applied  from  the  sending  station,  i.  e., 
the  first  character  of  the  telegram  sent  from  the  station  will  be 
reproduced  at  the  receiving  station.  The  pointer  now  moves 
over  the  second  quadrant  of  the  contact  disc,  and  upon  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  paper  appear  the  first  characters  of  the  tele- 
gram sent  from  station  ii,  and  so  on,  until  the  pointer  again 
reaches  the  contact  piece  i  of  the  (juadrant  i.  Meanwhile,  the 
paper  has  advanced  some  millimetres,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the 
second  characters  of  the  four  stntions.  Hence,  we  have  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  paper  the  telegram  from  the  first  station,  at 
the  second  quarter  the  telegram  from  the  second  station,  etc. 

Fig.  359  represents  the  single  printing  apparatus  of  a  branch 
station  m  represeiu-  ;i  powerful  permanent  magnet,  the  arma- 
ture of  which  is  an  iron  core,  having  wire  coiled  round  it.  The 
latter  i*;  fastened  to  a  frame  that  moves  about  O,  one  side  of 
which  consists  of  the  rod  s  S,  which  rarries  the  strip  of  paj^er. 
When  the  coils  are  without  cumiu  tlie  permanent  magnet  at- 
tracts the  iron  core,  and  turns  iIk-  frame  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  paper  is  pressed  against  the  thread  r  of  the  cylinder  z. 
When  a  current  passes  through  the  coils  it  affects  the  mapnet,  so 
that  like  poles  are  opposite  each  other  in  the  permanent  and 
electro-magnets.  These  poles  repel  each  other,  and  tlie  frame  O 
is  again  turned,  and  the  paper  removed  from  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  360  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  four  printers  as  four 
separate  instruments,  x  x  is  the  axis  of  the  printing  cylinders, 
and  V  V  the  axis  of  the  rollers  w,  whi(  li  move  the  strips  of  paper 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  s, — represent  the 
four  printing  apparatuses ;  each  sending  apj)aratus  consists  of 
four  black  and  four  white  keys,  and  has  an  alarm  arrangement 
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K — f*4f  which  indicates  to  the  attendant  when  the  pointer  has 
reached  the  quadrant  which  is  under  his  care.  All  the  branch 
instruments  are  worked  by  means  of  wheelwork,  which  is  placed 
at  instrument  i,  and  moved  by  a  heavy  weight 

CABLE  TELEGRAPHY. 
Long  over-ground  lines  offer  difficulties  caused  by  the  electric 
charges  which  the  wires  receive,  but  these  difficulties  are  still 
further  increased  in  cable  telegraphy.  The  cable,  consisting  of 
copper  and  iron  wires,  separated  by  insulating  substances,  will 
behave  like  a  Leyden  Jar.  If  the  copper  wire  forming  the  inner 


Fig.  560.— Mqrer's  Multiple  Frlntiiif  Appantn*. 

coating  receives  positive  electricity,  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
negative  electricity  will  be  held  bound  by  the  outer  armature 
surface  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  answering  to  the  outer 
coating.  The  charging  and  discharging  of  the  cable,  therefore, 
not  only  require  considerable  time,  but  may  also  cause  indistinct- 
ness of  signs. 

Special  Apparatus  for  Cable  Telegraphy. — If  currents  of  high 
|X)tential  are  used,  not  only  are  these  disadvantages  increased, 
but  the  insulation  becomes  much  less  perfect.  Specially-con- 
structed apparatus  have,  therefore,  to  be  used  with  cables  like 
the  transatlantic.  As  only  very  weak  currents  could  be  utilized, 
care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  receiving  apparatus  should  possess 
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great  sensibility.  For  this  purpose  mirror  galvanometers  lunre 
been  used. 

Mr^  GahHtnamHers, — ^It  is  clear  that  signs  may  be  produced 
by  the  deflections  of  the  needle  just  as  with  Morse's  dash  and 
point.  Formerly,  thereforei  mirror  galvanometers  yrm  exclu- 
sively used  for  cable  telegraphy.  A  form  which  is  frequently 
employed  is  represented  in  fig.  361  (Thomson's).  The  cylindri- 
cal bobbin  A  consists  of  two  coils,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other,  and  each  of  which  has  a  resistance  of  1,000  ohms,  so  that 
resistances  of  500,  i>ooo,  and  3,000  can  be  obtained  by  joining 


both  coils  parallel,  or  by  using  one  coil  only,  or  by  joining  both 
coils  in  series.  The  copper  tube  r,  which  is  closed  at  a,  but 
open  at  the  other  end  ^,  is  inserted  in  the  hollow  space  of  the 
coils,  and  carries  a  magnet  n  s,  with  the  mirror  at  The  mir- 
ror is  suspended  by  means  of  the  cocoon  threads  r,  c^.  The  bent 
magnet  n  s  serves  to  neutralize  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  As 
it  would  be  rather  fatiguing  to  observe  the  deflections  of  the 
needle  through  a  telescope,  a  beam  of  light  or  picture  of  a  slit 
in  a  lamp  screen  is  thrown  upon  a  scale,  for  which  Siemens  and 
Halske  have  constructed  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  36a.  The 
rays  of  an  oil  lamp  are  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  slit  m.  mu 


Fig.  361.— Signal  Galvanometer. 
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and  are  then  collected  by  the  lens  L.  The  slit  can  be  adjusted 
by  means  of  the  screw  x.  The  scale  /  /  is  fastened  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  case,  and  can  be  moved  along  by  means  of  the 
screw  s  and  a  toothed  bar.    The  mode  of  action  of  this  appa- 


Fig.  362. — Scale  for  Galvanometer. 


Fig.  363. — Action  of  the  Galvanometer. 


ratus  in  connection  with  the  galvanometer  is  shown  in  fig.  363. 
The  rays  of  light  coming  through  the  slit  m  w,  are  thrown  by  the 
lens  upon  the  mirror  s  of  the  galvanometer,  which  reflects  the 
rays  at  a  upon  the  scale  /.  The  image  thus  produced  falls  upon 
lero  on  the  scale  when  the  coils  of  the  galvanometer  are  without 
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current,  and  the  image  moves  to  the  left  or  right,  according  as 

the  needle  is  deflected  to  one  side  or  the  other.  To  produce  this 
deviation  of  the  needle,  even  with  the  longest  cable,  a  battery 
consisting  of  from  5  to  10  copper-zinr  elements  is  sufficient. 

In  order  to  send  currents  of  either  direction  into  a  cable,  a 
double  tapper  (i  11,  fig.  364)  is  used,  which  consists  of  two  brass 
springs,  I  and  n,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  having  the  finger-buttons 
at  the  other.  The  wires  from  the  battery  are  brought  to  two 
strips  of  brass,  one  of  which  (i),  connected  with  the  zinc,  lies 
below  the  springs,  but  without  touching  them ;  the  other  (3), 
connected  with  the  copper,  passes  over  the  springs,  and  is  in  con- 
tact with  both  when  they  are  not  pressed  down.  Whichever 
spring  is  pressed  down  takes  the  current  from  the  sine.  (See 
fig.  321.) 

The  first  experiments  made  with  transatlantic  cahle«;  showed 
that  a  new  difficulty  is  encountered  when  stations  that  arc  far  dis- 
tant are  connected  to  earth,  t!int  is  to  say,  when  the  ends  of  the 
cable  are  connected  to  earth  in  the  usml  way,  so  as  to  exclude 
connection  of  every  battery.  The  experiments  showed  that  there 
is  often  :i  considerable  difference  of  potential  between  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  which  causes  earth  currents  to  flow  along  the 
cable  or  leads  mnnecting  them.  Varley  avoided  this  evil  li)  in- 
serting condcTv  '  IS,  to  which  the  cable-ends  were  connected,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  direct  connection  of  the  cable  with  earth. 

The  connection  of  the  apparatus  at  the  cable  stations,  and  the 
joining  of  the  stations,  is  shown  in  fig.  364.  From  the  galva- 
nometers^^' of  stations  a  and  b,  leads  n  n'  go  to  earth  k,  k',  and 
to  the  commutators  u  u\  which,  when  at  rest,  have  the  position 
shown  at  1/.  Wires  lead  from  the  comnmuitors  to  the  conden- 
sers M  m',  the  second  coats  of  the  condensers  being  joined  to  the 
cable.  The  necessary  currents  are  furnished  by  the  batteries  b 
and  y ^  the  zinc  poles  z  2^  o(  which  are  joined  to  the  kevs  i  11  by 
means  of  i  t',  the  copper  poles  c  to  keys  r*  11' by  means  of  2  2'. 
The  keys  i  1'  are  connected  with  the  commutator,  and  keys  ll  u' 
with  earth  e.  e/. 

When  A  wishes  to  communicate  with  b,  the  commutator  is 
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moved  from  its  position  as  in  and  assumes  that  shown  In  u. 
The  negative  pole  s  of  the  battery  is  then  connected  with  the 
commutator  »  by  depressing  the  key  i,  and  the  positive  pole  €  of 
the  battery  is  connected  to  earth  E»  by  depressing  key  ii.  In  the 
former  case  negative  electricity  will  flow  over  and  the  commu- 
tator If  to  the  condenser  11,  where  it  spreads  over  the  lower  plate, 
and  induces  positive  electricity  in  the  upper  plate,  while  it  sends 
a  certain  quantity  of  negative  electricity  into  the  cable.  The 
native  electricity  flows  through  the  cable  and  reaches  the  upper 
plate  of  the  condenser  bi',  while  it  binds  positive  electricity  in 


Fig.  364.>-Oil>le  Cbniiectioat. 


the  lower  plate,  and  allows  negative  electricity  to  flow  through  u 
and  the  galvanometer  to  earth  s'.  The  needle  is  deflected,  and 
the  light  image  moves  in  a  certain  direction  from  the  zero  point 
on  the  scale.  A  negative  current  is  now  being  sent  through  the 
galvanometer  ^  of  station  b  by  depressing  key  i  at  station  a. 
But  when  the  key  is  lifted  again  a  positive  current  Is  sent  through 
^.  The  first  current  causes  the  needle  to  deflect,  while  the 
second  one  brings  it  back  again  to  Its  former  position.  Not 
more  than  fifteen  to  seventeen  words  per  minute  can  be  obtained 
when  galvanometers  of  the  kind  above  described  are  used,  but 
other  instraments  have  recently  been  constructed,  such  as  the 
siphon  apparatus,  by  Sir  William  Thomson ;  the  undulator,  by 
Lauritzen ;  and  the  soot  writer,  by  Siemens,  which  permit  of  a 
greater  speed  of  signalling. 

The  Siphon  Recorder* — Fig.  365  represents  an  ingenious  and 
interesting  instrument  called  the  siphon  recorder,  invented  by 
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Sir  William  Thomson.    The  amis  of  a  powerful  magnet,  con- 


Fig.  365. — Thomson's  Siphon  Recorder. 


sisting  of  a  number  of  steel  plates,  Sch^  are  furnished  with  the 
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shoes  N  and  s :  the  wire  coils  r  r  are  suspended  between  these, 
and  joined  to  the  leads  at  x  and  y  (fig.  366).  To  make  the 
magnetic  field,  in  which  this  frame  is  suspended,  more  powerful, 
a  piece  of  soft  iron  s  n  is  placed  inside  tlie  frame.  The  coils  arc 
festened  to  the  cocoon  thread  a,  and  the  cocoon  threads  serve 
to  maintain  them  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion by  means  of  the  little  weights 
g  (fig.  365).  When  a  current  flows 
through  the  coils  the  frame  will  be 
turned  in  one  or  other  direction, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
current.  This  motion  will  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  cocoon 
threads  and  a  lever  to  the  writing 
arrangement,  which  consists  of  the 
glass  siphon  s  /,  whose  upper  arm 
dips  into  the  ink  vessel  f;  while 
its  other  arm,  which  terminates  in 
a  point,  marks  the  strip  of  paper  that  is  slowly  .moved  past  it. 
A  straight  line  is  produced  on  the  paper  while  the  siphon  is  at 
rest,  but  when  it  is  influenced  by  the  electric  current,  by  means 
of  the  wire  frame,  zigzag  lines  are  traced  on  the  paper,  which 
ooRespond  to  the  direction  of  the  currents  which  have  been  sent 


Fig.  367.— Siphon  Wxitiiig. 

through.  An  alphabet  has  been  constructed  of  these  lines,  as 
shown  in  fig.  367  ;  before  a  and  after  s  are  signs  which  signify 
"All  right,"  "  Understood." 

In  order  to  produce  distinct  marks  on  the  paper,  the  point  of 
the  siphon  is  made  so  fine  that  the  ink  does  not  flow  from  it  by 
capillary  attraction  alone,  but  has  to  be  electrified  before  it  can 
be  used  ;  this  is  managed  by  means  of  a  so-called  mill,  which 
consists  of  an  electro-magnetic  motor  of  the  simplest  construction, 
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combined  with  an  induction  inaclune.  Upon  the  gutta-percha 
disc  ot  tlie  latter  are  metal  sj)  >kes  arranged  radially,  which  have 
pieces  of  iron  attached  to  their  ends;  underneath  this  wheel  is 
an  electro-magnet,  the  coils  of  whicii  have  interniittent  currents 
passing  through  them,  which  causes  the  attraction  of  the  suc- 
ceeding iron  pieces,  and  by  this  means  the  wheel  is  made  to 
rotate.  The  wheel  is  surrounded  by  two  semi-cylindrical  metal 
jackets,  one  of  which  is  electrified  in  the  beginning.  When  the 
apparatus  is  set  in  nK>ti  jn,  induced  electricity  is  generated.  The 
negative  pole  of  this  induction  machine,  as  well  as  the  shaft  upon 
which  the  paper  rests,  is  connected  with  earth.  Electricity 
enters  the  ink  vessel  from  the  positive  pole  by  means  of  plate  k, 
and  from  there  reaches  the  siphon.  The  iiuid  in  the  siphon  is, 
therefore,  always  positively  electrified,  while  the  shaft  under  the 
strip  of  paper  is  ncpativcly  electrified.  A  continuous  current  of 
sparks  passes  from  the  siphon  point  to  the  paper  roller,  and  takes 
the  ink  particles  along  with  it,  and  deposits  ihrm  on  ihe  paper. 
The  electro-motor  also  serves  to  scL  the  wheelwork,  which  is 
connected  with  the  strip  of  paper,  in  motion. 

The  connection  of  two  stations  having  siphon  recorders  is 
shown  in  fig.  368.  The  batteries  B  B*,  of  stations  i  and  n,  arc 
connected  with  double  keys,  from  which  the  leads  run  o\  er  the 
commutators  u  u'  to  the  recorders.  The  contacts  upon  the 
ebonite  pieces  /;/  m'  of  the  commutators  are  connected  with  screws 
T3.  The  contacts  i,  2  and  3  of  the  ebonite  pieces  «  «'  are  con- 
nected with  the  keys  and  with  the  earth.  The  letters  j,  and 
indicate  the  wire  frames,  and  c,  and  c,  the  condensers.  When  i 
wishes  to  communicate  with  11  the  commutator  of  station  i  is 
placed  upon  coiuac  L  3  at  //,  By  depressing  the  lower  key  at 
station  I,  a  positive  current  from  battery  n  will  take  the  following 
way  :  Through  the  lower  key  into  the  contact  3,  and  from  n  to  u. 
Here  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  branch  flows  from  w  to 
Tj,  the  other  to  t„  wlicre  it  again  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  flows  through  the  frame  j,,  while  the  other  flows  over 
tile  varying  resistance  T,  to  the  condenser  c,.  As  the  resistance 
of  these  two  branch  currents  is  considerably  greater  than  the  rc- 
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nstance  which  the  branch  current  encoimten  at  t,,  a  current 
flows  through  s,  which  is  only  just  strong  enough  for  recording 
the  telegram  to  be  sent,  while  the  main  current  flows  to  the  con- 
denser. Between  c,  and  c;  the  same  phenomena  happen  as  were 
considered  in  connection  with  fig.  364.  A  positive  current  ar- 
rives at  station  ii  and  flows  through  the  fiame  over  T.  \f  and 
the  contact  xottii  into  the  double  keys,  and  thus  to  earth  at  g^, 
that  is  to  say,  a  positive  current  flowing  through  the  frame  J* 


Fi|.  368— Couwetioii  of  Two  CiUe  StilimiB. 


deflects  tlic  frame  in  1  certain  direction,  and  traces  a  certain 
curve  on  the  paper  by  means  of  the  siphon.  Wwcw  the  uj)per 
key  of  station  i  is  depressed,  the  positive  pole  of  battery  b  is  con- 
nected with  earth  at  e,  and  a  current  is  enabled  to  flow  from  the 
negative  pole,  over  contact  3  t  >  n,  .ind  so  on  to  the  coi^denser  c,. 
A  negative  current  will  flow  from  the  concletiser  tl;r()UL,di  the 
frame  s^,  and  will  tlu  n  be  deflected  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its 
former  direction,  and  thus  cause  the  siphon  to  trace  a  curve  in 
the  opposite  direction  also. 


7i6  The  Electric  Telegraph. 

HOUSE  AND  HOTEL  TELEGRAPHY. 

The  apparatus  used  for  telegraphy  in  houses  and  hotels  is  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  and  usually  consists  of  a  key  for  making 
contact  at  the  place  from  which  the  communication  is  sent,  with 
a  bell  and  indicator  showing  either  the  purpose  of  the  communi- 
cation or  the  number  of  the  room  from  which  it  is  sent.  The 


Fig-  369  — Keys. 


keys  used  have  frequently  the  form  shown  in  fig.  369  in  plan  and 
elevation,  and  consisting  of  a  base  a,  a  cover  b,  and  a  plug  c. 
The  ground  disc  a  is  furnished  with  the  contact  springs  //', 
which  are  fastened  by  means  of  screws  at  a  and  and  overlap, 
but  do  not  touch  at  tlicir  other  ends  unless  the  plug  c  be  pushed 
in.  The  case  b  in  which  the  plug  c  is  first  inserted  is  screwed 
upon  A,  which  is  furnished  with  the  knob  c.  The  springs//' 
are  made  of  steel  or  German  silver,  and  are  connected  with  the 
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leads  at  a  and  ^.  By  pushing  in  the  pUig  the  springs//',  which 
are  connected  in  the  same  circuit  with  the  battery  and  the  bell, 
are  pressed  together,  and  the  circuit  is  closed.  The  drawing  to 
the  right  represents  a  suspended  key  with  the  knobs  t,  ii,  til. 

When  the  installation  is  worked  with  constant  currents,  only 
one  spring/ is  fastened  to  the  ground  plate  a,  and  when  at  rest  it 
leans  against  a  support  fastened  at /,  which  is  in  connection  with 
one  wire  of  the  leads,  whilst  the  other  wire  is  connected  with  the 
spring.  By  depressing  the  knob  e,  the  spring  is  pushed  in,  and 
contact  with  the  support  ceases,  so  that  the  ourent  is  broken. 
The  so-called  vibrators  or  tremblers  are  used  for  receivers.  These 
consist  of  bells  such  as  those  shown  in  fig.  548.  The  connection 
of  the  bell  with  the  key  is  very  simple  when  it  is  only  required  to 


Fig.  370.  Fig.  371. 

Connection  of  Vifafilon. 


give  a  certain  signal  from  a  certain  place,  and  when  no  return 
message  is  necessary.  One  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected 
with  one  spring  of  the  key,  while  the  line-wire  connects  the 
second  spring  of  the  key  with  the  bell,  the  second  clamp  of  the 
bell  being  connected  with  the  second  pole  of  the  battery. 
Where  signals  are  to  be  sent  and  received,  the  connection  would 
be  as  shown  in  fig.  370.  t  t  represent  the  keys,  and  c.  g  the 
bells,  which  are  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  battcrv  l  b.  Aconnec- 
tion  for  an  intermittent  current  is  shown  in  fi?^.  371. 

Different  contrivances  are  ronnectcd  with  the  bells  in  order  to 
show  from  which  room  the  message  has  been  sent.  Fig.  372 
repre<^ents  Breguet's  indicator.  The  armature  a  is  fastened  above 
the  electro  magnet  m,  by  means  of  the  spring  /  The  catch  s 
consists -of  sheet-metal;  it  is  movable  about  o,  and  with  its  hook 
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ft  hooks  CD  to  the  end  of  the  armature;  it  is  maintained  in  its 


Fig.  373. — Briefs  Indicator. 


^*  373— Br£guet*t  Box  of  IndicMon. 
vertical  position  a.s  long  as  the  magnet  is  without  currenti  but  as 
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soon  as  a  current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet, 
the  armature  moves  downward,  and  s  assumes  the  position  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted  lines.  The  indicator  box  t,  fig.  373,  has 
as  many  of  such  pieces  of  apparatus  as  there  are  keys  connected 
with  the  battery  b  and  bell  c.  The  ends  a  of  the  electro-magnets 
are  connected  with  the  keys  by  means  of  the  clamps  — k,.  The 
other  ends  of  the  wires  of  the  electro-magnets  lead  to  clamp 
from  which  a  wire  leads  to  the  bell     the  second  wire  of  which 


Fig.  374. — House  Indicators. 


is  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  battery.  The  second  pole  of 
the  battery  is  connected  with  the  second  contacts  of  the  keys. 
If,  for  instance,  the  third  key  is  depressed,  the  bell  rings,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  indicator  makes  its  ap|)earance ;  the  indicator 
is  pushed  into  its  former  position  again  by  the  attendant. 

An  indicator  having  numbers,  constructed  by  HagendorfT.  is 
shown  in  fig.  374.  The  electro-magnet  m  m  is  screwed  to  the 
wall  T  of  the  frame,  and  its  armature  a  is  held  back  by  means  of 
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a  spring//  the  bent  lever  //  //,  is  pivoted  to  the  piece  p,  and  its 
arm  h  carries  the  disc  with  a  figure;  the  (iisc,  when  at  rest,  stands 
vertical,  and  is  maintained  in  its  position  by  the  pin  o  oi  the 
armature,  which  catches  the  lever-arni  at  /;.  When  a  current 
passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  its  armature  is 
attracted,  and  the  pin  o  allows  the  lever  to  drop  down.  The 
lever  then  assumes  such  a  position  that  the  disc  makes  its  appear- 
ance before  a  little  opening  in  the  indicator  box.  TIk-  lever  is 
made  lo  assume  its  former  position  again  by  means  of  the  rod  z, 
the  knob  k  of  which  is  placed  outside  the  riglu  wall  of  the  box  ; 
by  pulling  this  knob  the  rod  z  moves  from  left  to  right,  and 
catches  the  rods  r,  which  are  fastened  lo  the  lever,  with  its  open- 
ings a  a  a.  The  pin  which  is  visible  in  the  oi>en  portion  of 
the  rod  z,  serves  to  prevent  the  rod  z  from  being  pulled  out  too 
far,  and  in  this  task  it  is  further  aided  by  the  spring/  When 
not  only  signs,  but  whole  messages  are  to  be  sent,  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  have  a  double  telephone  station  fitted  up; 
needle  at^d  dial  instruments,  however,  are  frqeuently  used  for  this 
purjjose. 

Automatic  Alarm  Apparatus  are  frequently  used  to  indicate  or 
sound  an  alarm  under  certain  circumstances  of  danger,  as  when, 
for  instance,  a  door,  window,  etc.,  is  opened  by  strangers,  or 
when  the  temperature  has  risen  or  fallen  beyond  a  certain  point, 
etc.,  etc. 

Door  Contacts. — The  opening  of  a  door  can  be  indicated  by 
means  of  so-called  door  contacts,  which  are  inserted  in  the  circuit 
of  a  battery.  Two  of  such  contacts  are  shown  in  fig.  375.  The 
metal  plate  a  a  is  let  into  the  jamb,  so  that  its  surface  a  a  is  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  surface  of  the  jamb.  Inside  the  plate, 
which  is  connected  with  the  leads  at  a,  is  fastened  the  contacts, 
which  touches  a  contact  /  when  the  door  is  opened  ;  the  spring 
/  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  plate  a  a,  and  from  it  the  second  wire 
leads.  As  long  as  the  door  remains  closed  it  presses  the  insu- 
lated knob  K  1  a  iist  the  spring  /  so  that  contact  is  broken  at  c. 
When  the  door  is  opened  /  pushes  the  knob  k  unt,  and  makes 
contact  with  c.    The  current  flows  over  a,  a  a,  /,  ^  and  ^,  and 
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the  bdl  rings  until  the  door  is  shut  again.  When  the  opening 
of  a  door  has  to  he  indicated  by  a  short  signal,  only  the  contact 
to  the  right  in  fig.  375  is  used.  To  the  metal  piece  tdv^  fast- 
ened  the  spring  with  its  horn  piece  k.  The  spring  a  is  fast- 
ened parallel  to  spring  and  each  of  these  springs  is  connected 
with  one  wire  of  the  leads.   The  arrangement  is  fitted  to  the 


Fig.  376.— Fein's  Fire  Alum. 


jamb  in  such  a  manner  that  the  door-edge,  when  opening  or 
shutting,  passes  over  the  spur-piece  K.  A  bell  connected  with 
this  contact  will  ring  as  long  as  spring  ^  is  in  contact  with  0. 

Fire  Alarms. — An  antomatic  fire  alarm,  which  has  been  con- 
structed by  W.  F.  Fein,  the  action  of  which  depends  upon  the 
fusibility  of  some  alloy,  is  shown  in  fig.  376.    The  brass  tube  U 
has  an  ebonite  ring  attached  to  it  at  H,  through  which  the  con- 
46 
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tact  screw  h  panes,  being  insulated  thus  from  m;  the  tube  r  is 
fastened  to  the  middle  piece     and  a  rod  passes  through  both 


Fig.  378.~Egger*t  Fire  Alamu. 

tubes  and  terminates  in  a  knob  K,  which  presses  upon  a  cylinder 
S,  consisting  of  the  fusible  alloy.  The  apparatus  is  now  inserted 
in  the  circuit  of  a  battery ;  when  the  cylinder  s  melts,  the  rod 
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dides  down  the  tobe  r,  and  makes  contact  with  the  screw  b  and 
the  portions  of  the  apparatus  in  connection  with  the  spring/ 
Sevoal  of  these  instruments  may  be  inserted  in  a  circuit,  as 
shown  in  fig.  377. 

Fig.  378  represents  an  apparatus  constructed  by  B.  Egger,  of 
Vienna,  by  means  of  which  any  person  may  communicate  with 
the  central  station  of  a  fire  brigade.  The  instrument  has  five 
keys :  the  highest  has  the  words  **  chimney  fire,"  the  next  "  roof 
fire,"  then  "  room  fire,"  *<  cellar  fire,"  and  "  control."  At  the 
bottom  of  the  apparatus  are  placed  the  bell  u,  a  Morse  key  w, 
and  the  lightning  plate  v.  From  the  ^gure  to  the  right  we  see 


Fig-  379  — Key  of  tfie  Alua. 


that  the  whole  apparatus  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  means 
of  the  four  plates  ,  which  are  supported  by  ^  ^  and  6  d.  The 
uppermost  portion  has  a  wheelwork,  and  the  middle  portion  is 
fitted  with  the  five  keys.  The  arrangement  of  one  of  these  is  shown 
ib  detail  in  lig.  379.  The  key  d  which  moves  about/  is  pressed 
against  the  front  ynXi  of  the  box  by  means  of  the  spring  /.  The 
key  is  connected  with  the  arm  e  by  means  of  a  joint ;  the  end  of 
this  arm  rests  upon  the  sector  k,  which  moves  about  The 
lever  k  which  moves  about  /  stands  opposite  this  sector  in  such 
a  position  that  the  angular  piece  /  touches  the  periphery.  The 
firing  ^  has  a  platinum  contact,  which,  when  it  is  at  res^ 
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touches  the  contact  screw  and  is  maintained  in  this  position 
by  means  of  k  and  the  spring  f.  The  weight  r,  which  moves 
between  guiding  bars,  sets  the  wheelwork  in  motion.  When  the 
key  d  is  pushed  in,  the  sector  /;  assumes  the  position  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  and  lifts  the  weight  r.  If  the  key  is  allowed  to 
assume  its  former  position,  the  lever  /  also  goes  back  into  its 
former  position,  and  the  sector  influenced  by  the  descending 
weight  r,  likewise  moves  back  into  its  former  position.  During 
this  motion  of  the  sector  the  angle  /  has  to  follow  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  periphery  of  the  sector,  and  this  causes  the  lever  k 
and  the  spring  e  to  vibrate,  and  to  make  contact  alternately  at 


Fig.  380— Conoectioii  of  Amonndc  Fire  Alams. 


m  and  «.  By  referring  to  fig.  380  it  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
tact n  is  connected  with  the  lever  0  as  well  as  the  lever  k,  and 
therefore  it  follows  that  every  time  o  touches  n  a  current  is  sent 
oiT.  These  different  currents  produce  the  word  which  is  on  the 
key  at  the  receiving  station.  At  the  receiving  station  are  ar- 
ranged a  lightning  plate  b  (fig.  380),  a  relay  r,  a  galvriT^ometer 
G,  an  alarm  w,  a  Morse  apparatus  M,  a  key  t,  the  line  battery 
L  B,  and  the  local  battery  o  b.  MThen  the  key  w  is  depressed  a 
current  flows  from  the  line  battery  l  b  over  t,  through  the  gal- 
vanometer c,  and  the  relay  R,  to  the  plate  b,  thence  through  the 
line  to  the  automatic  af^aratus,  and  then  through  the  lightning 
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plate  V  to  the  cootact  n.  As  often  as  the  latter  comes  in  con- 
nection with  the  spring  o  a  current  passes  over  the  lever  and 
the  bell  ir,  to  earth  b,  and  thi|s  returns  to  the  starting  battery, 
for  the  second  pole  of  l  b  is  also  connected  with  earth.  The 
current  flowing  through  the  relay  R  closes  the  circuit  of  battery 
o  B  and  the  Morse  apparatus  ii.  The  action  of  the  relay  also 
causes  the  key  f  to  fall,  whereby  the  circuit  of  bell  w  is  closed. 
The  key  t  now  allows  the  operator  to  re-connect  the  line  with 
the  earth,  so  that  a  signal  may  be  sent  back.  As  many  as  loo 
of  such  systems  of  apparatus  were  in  use  in  1881,  and  they 
worked  in  a  very  satisfictory  manner. 

ELECTRIC  CLOCKS. 

Electricity  is  used  in  connection  with  clocks  in  three  diflerent 
ways:  (x)  To  control  distant  clocks  from  one  standard  clock. 
(9)  To  regulate  clocks  that  are  independent  of  each  other.  (3) 
As  the  motive-power.  The  transmission  of  time  from  a  standard 
clock  was  tried  by  Steinheil  in  1839.  Electric  clocks  have  been 
constructed  by  Bain,  Hipp,  Arzberger,  Briguet,  Winbauer,  and 
others.  Fig.  381  represents  an  arrangement  by  Bain.  The 
standard  clock  is  represented  by  the  pendulum  d,  the  wheetwork, 
etc.,  being  left  out  of  the  figure.  This  pendulum  has  a  copper 
spring  at  o,  which  glides  over  the  copper  plate  c  once  in  every 
second.  By  means  of  this  contact  arrangement  the  circuit  of 
battery  i  ^  is  closed  once  in  every  second.  The  clocks  to  be 
reflated  are  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  s  i  by  means 
of  electro-magnets,  such  as  M  in  the  figure.  The  current  reaches 
the  electro-magnets  M,  and  causes  the  attraction  of  the  armature 
A  springy  is  fastened  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  which 
carries  the  armature  and  also  the  catch  which  catches  in  the 
teeth  of  wheel  <.  When  the  armature  b  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net M  the  catch  slides  over  one  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
magnet  loses  its  force  of  attraction  during  the  break  of  current 
which  follows.  In  consequence  of  this  the  armature  is  drawn 
back  by  the  spring  ^,  and  the  catch  moves  the  wheel  one  tooth 
forward.  The  safety  catch  lastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel 
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e  prevents  the  other  catch  firom  going  over  more  than  one  tooth 
at  a  time.  Hence,  the  motion  of  the  clock  connected  with  M  is 
not  regulated  by  a  pendulum  of  its  own,  but  by  the  escapement 
attached  to  3,  which  releases  and  checks  the  wheel  #  synchro- 


noosly  with  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  d.  The  motion  of  <he 
wheel  e  is  transmitted  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  minute  and 
hour  wheels. 

Briguefs  Lantern  Chek  is  diown  in  fig.  382 ;  it  posseflea  two 
electro-magnets  s  B,  joined  in  series  in  such  a  way  that  their  op- 
posite poles  iace  each  other  whenever  a  current  flows  through  the 
coils.  The  permanent  magnet  A  a,  which  is  movable  about  is 
placed  between  these  electro-magnets.  The  currents  are  sent 
through  once  every  minute,  and  alternately  in  opposite  directions. 
This  causes  the  permanent  magnet  to  move  once  to  the  right  and 
once  to  the  left  every  two  mnutes.  This  motion  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  rod  /  to  a  system  of  catches  i7,  which  move  the  wheel 
r,  which  in  its  turn  moves  the  hour  hand.  The  change  of  current 
which  takes  place  every  minute  is  brought  about  by  a  gyroscope, 
such  as  that  shown  underneath.  The  ivory  cylinder  /  ^  is  (ast- 
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cned  upon  the  axis  /,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a  wheel  with 
ten  teeth  through  a  certain  angle  every  minute.    The  surface  of 


Fig.  38s.~BtaiKiie^»  Oodc 


this  ivory  cylinder  is  furnished  with  platinum  pins,  which  alter- 
nately come  into  connection  with  the  upjicr  and  the  lower  [jlate. 
The  lower  plate  is  fastened  upon  the  axis  /  without  insulation* 
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trat  the  upper  plate  is  insulated  from  the  axis,  and  stands  con* 
nected  by  means  of  the  spring  c  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery.  The  positive  pole  communicates  with  the  non-insulated 
metal  portions  of  the  gyroscope,  and  also  with  the  platinum  pins 
of  the  lower  plate  The  lines  l  and  b  are  connected  with  the 
contact  springs  a  and  B,  which  slide  upon  the  ivory  cylinder* 
When  the  spring  a  is  in  connection  with  an  upper  platinum  pin, 
and  spring  b  with  a  lower  platinum  pin,  the  current  flows  from 
+  through  the  axis  t  and  plate  to  the  lower  platinum  pin, 
through  the  spring  a  into  the  line,  and  then  back  to  the  negative 
pole  over  e  b,  and  so  to  an  upper  platinum  pin  over /  and  c» 
During  the  next  minute  the  Ivory  cylinder  has  moved  so  far  that 
the  spring  a  comes  in  contact  with  the  next  lower  platinum  pin, 
and  the  spring  b  with  the  upper  platinum  pin.  The  current  has 
now  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  line,  viz.,  from 
+  over  /  and  b  into  the  line  ^,  from  which  it  returns  at  L,  and 
then  passes  over  a,/  and  ^  and  finally  reaches  the  negative  pole. 

Synchnmitid  and  Sympaihetk  Qoeks, — ^By  means  similar  to 
those  just  explained,  one  standard  clock,  in  whatever  way  regu- 
lated, may,  by  means  of  magneto-electric  currents,  convey  abso- 
lutely isochronous  movements  to  any  number  of  affiliated  clocks 
at  any  distance.  Clocks  which  possess  works  of  their  own,  and 
are  only  connected  between  certain  intervals  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, are  termed  secondary  clocks ;  or,  when  the  connections  take 
place  regularly  every  hour,  the  arrangements  for  making  them 
are  called  hour  regulators.  The  hour  regulator  by  Barraud  and 
Lund,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  simple  construction,  is  shown 
in  fig.  383*  The  vertical  electro-magnet  m  m  possesses  an  arma- 
ture, which  is  movable  about/,  and  which  has  the  weight  g 
attached  to  one  end,  and  a  bar  to  the  other  end.  This  bar  ter- 
minates in  the  two  pins  r  r*;  these  pins  catch  in  the  slits  s  s'  of 
two  movable  angular  pieces sp,i  fi,  (For  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness, r  r'  has  been  represented  in  the  figure  so  as  not  to  catch 
f  y.)  As  long  as  no  current  flows  through  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnet, the  pins  /  /,  which  reach  through  an  opening  of  the 
dodt-lace  at  o,  remain  at  the  ends  of  the  circular  hole.  The 
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rniimte  hand  can,  therefore,  pass  under  the  first  pin.  When, 
now,  the  minute  hand  is  dose  to  twelve,  the  current  is  closed  by 
the  standard  clock.  The  magnet  m  m  attracts  its  armature,  and 
the  pins  r  r\  which  slide  in  the  slits  s  /,  move  the  angular  pieces, 
so  that  their  ends  cross  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 


Fig.  383.~6inMid  and  Land's  Regulator. 


two  piins  will,  therefore,  catch  hold  of  the  minute  hand  and  place 
it  exactly  at  twelve.  The  current  is  now  broken,  and  the  pins 
are  drawn  again  to  their  former  position  by  means  of  we^ht^. 
Hipfs  Catmeciing  System  is  represented  in  fig.  384.  The  plate 
n  carries  the  vertically  arranged  electro-magnet  ^„  tlie  armature 
/,  of  which  is  movable  about  the  fulcrum       The  hook  r.  of 
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Che  annature  lever  holds  the  lever  x,,  which  is  movable  about  the 
fitlcmm  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  as  long  as  no 
cttrrent  flows  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  lever 
J,  has  at  tf,  a  block  with  a  V-shaped  incision,  and  the  wheel  x, 
has  a  pin  attached  to  its  front  side  at  v^.  When  the  armature  /, 
is  attracted  by  the  electro-magnet  the  lever  is  released,  and 
the  block  falls  upon  the  pin  ;  then  the  wheel  is  moved  a 
little  forward  or  backward,  according  as  the  clock  is  last  or  slow. 


and  the  hands  arc  thus  made  to  mark  twelve  o'clock  exactly. 
The  blork  is  so  <  iit  tliat  it  can  catch  the  pin  when  it  is  as  much 
as  five  seconds  before  or  behind  time.  When  the  pin  j'„  which 
is  fastened  npon  the  hour  wheel  s„  comes  under  the  projection 
a,„  the  lever  x,  is  brought  into  its  former  position  again.  A  reg- 
ulator, which  furnishes  a  current  at  regular  intervals,  is  used  as  a 
standard  clock.  If  the  current  is  required  to  act  only  every  six 
hours,  the  two  contact  springs  ^„  and  arc  inserted  in  the  cir- 
cuit.  The  current  therefore  will  only  reach  the  coils  of  the 
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electro-magnets  when  the  two  springs  touch  each  other  at  b^. 
This  happens  only  twice  during  the  complete  revolution  of  the 
hour  wheel,  that  is,  when  one  of  the  two  pins  presses  against 
the  projection  c„  of  the  spring  This  system  is  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  regulation  of  electrical  clocks  which  are  furnished 
with  pendulums,  and  for  translation  regulators  for  clocks  con- 
nected in  an  extensive  network. 

Eitiirieal  Clack  Pendulum  is  shown  in  fig.  385.  The 


Fig.  385. — Uipp's  Electric  Fendulam. 


pendulum  has  %.  peculiarly  constructed  armature,  which  is  de* 
signed  to  make  the  current  in  an  electro-magnet  only  when  it  is 
required.  When  the  arc  of  oscillation  diminishes  beyond  a  cer- 
tain mark,  the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  is  closed,  and  the 
armature  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum*  is  attracted,  and  gives 
a  new  impulse  to  the  pendulum.  The  current,  of  course,  has  to 
be  broken  before  the  armature  comes  opposite  the  poles  of  the 
dectro-magnet,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  pendulum  passes  the 
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verticat  and  the  armature  begins  to  leave  the  magnet.  The  break 
and  make  of  the  current  is  managed  in  the  following  manner : 
The  prism  4/ is  fastened  on  the  pendulum  rod>  about  the  middle 
of  its  total  length ;  r  is  a  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  at 
tf,  while  the  other  end  is  free,  and  rests  upon  an  agate  point  at 
and  a  little  steel  plate,  called  the  palette,"  is  suspended  from 
the  spring  e.  Above  it  is  a  screw  which  is  connected  with  one 
pole  of  a  battery,  while  the  other  pole  is  connected  with  the 
spring  e.  The  current  is  made,  and  the  electro-msgnet  is  excited 
every  time  the  spring  e  touches  the  upper  contact  at  The 
pendulum  rod  and  the  palette  ^  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  oscillate,  the  pendulum  rod 
is  arranged  at  this  point  as  shown  in  the  figure,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  bent  at  right  angles.  As  long  as  the  arc  of  oscillation  is  suffi- 
ciently large,  the  prism  passes  underneath  the  palette  and  the 
spring  €  remains  upon  the  agate  point;  but  when  the  arc  dimin- 
ishes e  catches  in  a  groove  of  the  prism,  and  lifts  the  q>ring  r, 
thus  making  contact  at  r„  and  closing  the  circuit.  The  magnet 
then  attracts  its  armature,  and  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  pendu- 
lum; when  the  latter  moves  on  under  the  influence  of  this  new 
impulse,  e  slides  down  again  Irom  the  prism  ^,  and  breaks  the 
current.  The  attraction  of  the  magnet  now  ceases,  and  the  pen- 
dulum continues  to  oscillate.  The  number  of  times  the  current 
is  made  during  a  certain  time  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
battery  and  the  resistance  of  the  electro-magnet.  Dopplerob* 
served  that  when  two  newly-fitted  Leclanch^  elements  were  used, 
at  first  the  current  was  made  every  forty  seconds,  but  after  some 
months  it  was  made  every  twelve  or  eighteen  seconds,  without 
the  clock  showing  any  irregularity. 

Bketrieal  Watchman-Cheks  are  used  to  show  whether  the 
watchman  of  a  factory,  theatre,  etc.,  really  makes  his  rounds  at 
the  appointed  time.  These  control  clocks  consist  in  principle 
of  a  clock  which  keeps  good  time  connected  with  an  electrical 
registration  apparatus.  The  watchman  causes  the  time  of  his 
passing  to  be  registered  by  depressing  the  keys  which  are  arranged 
at  certain  places  on  his  beat. 
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The  apparatus  constructed  by  Hipp  for  this  purpose  is  shown 
in  fig.  386.   Let  us  suppose  that  the  apparatus  is  intended  for 


Fig.  386.— Hipp's  Watdmuu^Cloclt. 


four  controlling  places.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  clock  case 
are  the  four  electro^magnets  M,  to     each  of  which  has  a  mov- 
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able  armature ;  for  instance,  has  the  armature  which  moves 
about  the  fulcrum  r^.  This  armature  is  adjusted  by  the  screw  v^, 
which  rests  with  its  point  upon  the  two-armed  lever  s^,  wliirh  is 
movable  about  a  fulrrnm  at  y\.  By  depressing  the  key  ol  the 
electro-magnet  M^,  the  magnet  is  made  to  attract  its  armature  t?^, 
and  thus  to  depress  the  short  \\\\\  of  the  lever.  The  other 
arm  is,  therefore,  raised,  and  the  pencil  tliat  the  lever  carries 
is  pushed  through  the  slit  which  is  nbove  it.  The  writing  levers 
belonging  to  the  remaining  electro-magnets  are  bent  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  pencils  may  be  pushed  through  the  slit  s  paral- 
lel to  each  other.  Above  the  slit  moves  a  «;tr!p  of  paper,  the 
breadth  of  which  depends  upon  the  number  of  electro-magnets  or 


Rcglater  of  die  dodt. 

controlling  places.  The  paper  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  wheel- 
work  of  the  clock.  When  the  watchman  makes  his  rounds  at  the 
time  arranged,  he  depresses  the  ditfcrent  kevs,  and  by  this  means 
marks  the  paper.  To  determine  the  time  at  which  the  marking 
took  place,  iho  paper  strip  is  ruled  with  thin  and  thick  cross 
lines;  the  former  indicate  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  latter  hours. 
A  rotintl  of  an  hour,  during  which  four  stations  have  to  be  visits, 
would  show  the  marking  represented  in  fig.  387. 

Electric  registration  clocks  are  intended  to  allow  an  observer 
to  register  the  instant  of  an  event  0(  <  urring.  In  one  form  of  this 
clock  tlie  observer  starts  the  apparatus  at  a  given  time,  and  tlius 
puts  a  strip  of  paper  in  motion  as  in  Morse's  telegrai>h.  A  dot 
is  then  imprinted  on  the  paper  every  second  by  means  of  a  simple 
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connection  with  an  astronomical  clocks  or  the  paper  is  ruled  for 
hours  and  minutes  and  wrapped  on  a  roller  turned  by  the  clock. 
A  separate  marking  apparatus,  under  the  control  of  the  experi- 
menter, by  simply  making  contact  by  pressing  in  a  key,  enables 
him  to  interpolate  a  dot  or  mark  corresponding  to  the  instant  of 
any  event  happening — such,  for  instance,  as  the  transit  of  a  star. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  observer  at  entire 
liberty  to  watch  the  object  without  having  to  attend  to  the  beats 
of  the  clock,  whilst  it  renders  mistakes  next  to  impossible.  It 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  determination  of  longitudes, 
and  more  recently  to  all  kinds  of  astronomical  observations,  by 
Mr.  Bond,  in  America,  and  by  Sir  G.  Airy,  at  Greenwich. 

Electric  chronoficopes  are  instruments  for  the  measurement  of 
excessively  short  intervals  of  time,  such  as  the  flight  of  military 
projectiles,  and  even  thie  transmission  of  sensation  and  motion 
along  nervous  fibres.  Such  instruments  have  been  constructed 
on  a  great  variety  of  principles.  Those  of  M.  Pouillet,  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  and  Mr.  Siemens  deserve  especial  mention. 

RAILWAY  SIGNALLING. 

MaihM^  StttH&m  S^nals.—T\g,  388  « 
represents  an  arrangement  of  bdl-sig* 
uncalled  the  Double-bell 
and  G.  are  two  bells;  h,  h,  the  ham- 
mers belonging  to  them.   Each  ham- 
mer is  pressed  towards  the  bell  by  a 
spring  f,   but  is  prevented  from 
touching  it  by  a  more  powerful  spring 
p.  The  hammers  move  about  the 
pivots  z,  X,.    When  the  wire  z  is 
pulled,  and  then  suddenly  let  go 
again,  the  weight  of  the  hammer  over- 
comes the  spring/,  and  strikes  against     ^.^  333  bcIL 
the  bell;  it  cannot  rest  here,  how- 
ever, becBuse  it  is  immediately  lifted  off  by  the  more  powerful 
spring  r. 
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The  wires  z  are  connected  with  clockwork.  The  clockwork 
frequently  tised  in  France  and  Austria  for  line-signals  is  that  by 
Leopolder,  shown  in  fig.  389.  The  motive-force  is  supplied  by 
a  weight  which  causes  the  shaft  t  to  revolve  by  means  of  the 
rope  /.  The  wire  that  communicates  with  the  bell  is  fastened  to 
the  arm  z  of  the  lever  z  z,,  the  arm  z.  of  which  is  lifted  by  the 
pins  r  of  the  wheel  R  whenever  the  catch  is  polled  back,  so  as  to 


Fig.  389.— Leopolder's  Signal  Oockworic 

liberate  the  wheel.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  currents  sent 
into  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  m  m  and  a  system  of  jointed 
levers  h,  n  and  c.  The  armature  a  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  x  by 
means  of  A,  and  when  it  is  attracted  the  shaft  x  moves  through  a 
small  angle,  and  with  it  moves  also  the  angular  piece  g,  which 
is  fastened  upon  it.  This  releases  the  spur  <r,  which  rested  on  g, 
and  consequently  e  falls  between  /  and  q,  and  H3  catches  with  its 
pin  y  the  lever      which  moves  about  o.   The  projection 
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which  resU  upon  n,  is  connected  with  the  spiral  springs/  and 
w:  the  fan  w  mts  upon  shaft  whkh  is  connected  with  the  re- 
maining wheds  of  the  clockwork  by  means  ^  a  toothed  wheel. 
When,  therefore,  e  loses  its  position  upon  n  in  consequence  of 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  armature,  the  axis  of  the  fan,  and 
with  it  the  whole  clockwork,  is  set  free,  and  the  signal  is  given. 
The  clockwork  is  stopped,  when  the  current  is  broken,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  shaft  is  moved  by  the  wheel  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrow,  and  lifts  the  pin  of  the  lever  h  by 
means  of  its  own  pin  d;  H,  is  also  lifted,  and  e  is  again  placed 
upon  the  plates  /  and  q.  The  motion  of  the  lever  h  is  trans- 
mitted to  1I3  and  the  lever  n,  and  e  again  rests  upon  n. 

As  the  signal  line  has  ftequently  to  be  utilised  for  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  a  Morse  apparatus,  the  connection  of  the  dif- 
-ferent  instruments  with  each  other  and  the  line  has  to  be  arranged 
accordingly*  As  an  example  of  such  a  system  of  connection,  we 
may  take  that  of  the  Austrian  Northwest  Railway.  The  lines  of 
the  signalling  apparatus  have  constant  battery  currents  flowing 
through  them,  and  are  connected  with  the  earth  at  almost  every 
station.  When  a  current  arrives  at  the  sution  by  the  line  l.  in 
Hg.  390,  it  will  take  the  following  direction:  Through  the 
lightning  plate  p  into  the  signalling  apparatus  N,  through  the  key 
s  into  the  relay  r,  thence  over  the  key  t  and  the  galvanometer  g 
to  earth.  The  commutator  edih  connected  with  the  relay  r, 
and  is  generally  so  arranged  that  it  closes  the  circuit  of  the  local 
battery  b,  over  the  alarm  w.  When  it  is  intended  to  correspond, 
the  local  circuit  is  closed,  and  this  has  the  effect  of  inserting  the 
writing  apparatus  M.  The  relay  remains  permanently  inserted 
in  the  circuit  before  it  acts ;  the  spring  of  the  relay  armature  has 
such  a  tension  that  the  relay  does  not  require  the  current  to  be 
completely  broken,  but  lets  go  its  armature  when  the  cutient  is 
only  weakened.  The  springs,  however,  of  the  bell  apparatus  n  n, 
have  only  a  very  feeble  force  of  attraction,  so  that  the  magnets 
let  their  armatures  go  only  when  the  current  is  completely  broken. 
The  keys  T  T,  are  so  arranged  that  by  depressing  them  the  cur- 
rent is  not  broken,  but  a  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  circuit,  so 
47 
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as  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  current.  Hence,  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  total  arrangement  is  as  follows :  When  the  Motae 
key  T  of  a  station  is  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  the  line  cur- 
rents are  weakened,  and  have  no  effect  upon  the  armatures  of  the 
magnets  of  the  bell  apparatus,  but  affect  the  relay  r  of  the  second 
station,  and  the  message  sent  from  the  first  station  is  reproduced 


Fig.  390.  Ccaeral  Scheme  of  a  Station. 


fig.  591.— Connectiom  of  SignalUng  ImtnuBeoH. 

by  means  of  the  writing  apparatus  m.  When,  however,  by 
means  of  the  automatic  key  s,  the  currents  are  broken,  all  the 
signalling  a])paratus  of  that  line  is  brought  into  action. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested  by  means  of  which  the 
several  signalling  instruments  on  a  line  may  be  connected.  The 
method  of  joiniog  most  frequently  used  to  secure  a  constant  cur- 
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tent  in  the  line  shown  in  fig.  39 1 ;  l  indicates  the  signalling 
apparatus;  b,  and  b.  the  batteries.  The  battery  b,  has  its  ainc 
pole  z  joined  to  the  line,  and  tlie  battery  b.  its  copper  pole  K,  so 
that  these  batteries  and  the  inserted  apparatus  have  a  constant 
current  circulating  through  them  when  at  rest. 


Digiti^iuo  by  Li(,)OgIe 
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THE  TELEPHONE. 

JRfiVs  Telephmu. — It  was  discovered  by  Page,  m  1837,  that  an 
iron  bar,  when  magnetized  and  demagnetized  at  short  intervals, 
emits  sounds ;  and  on  tlie  basis  of  this  experiment  Philip  Reis 
constructed  his  first  telephone.  Philip  Reis  was  born  on  the  7th 
of  Januaiy,  1S34 ;  he  leoeived  a  good  elementary  education,  and 


Fig.  39S^Rei^t  Telephone. 


entered  a  business-house  when  16  years  of  age,  but  for  some  years 
devoted  liis  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  mathematirs,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  attending  lectures  delivered  at  the  commercial  insti- 
tute. He  left  business,  however,  and  entered  Dr.  Poppe's  estab- 
lishment at  Frankfurt,  to  qualify  himself  for  a  teacher.  The 
first  apparatus  made  by  Reis,  according  to  Dr.  Messel,  consisted 
(740) 
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of  a  beer-barrel,  in  the  bung-hole  of  which  a  small  cone  was 
placed,  covered  at  its  smaller  end  with  an  animal  membrane, 
upon  which  a  small  platinum  strip  or  wire  was  fastened  by  means 
of  sealing-wax.  The  receiver  consisted  of  a  violin,  upon  which 
a  knitting-needle,  having  a  coil  wound  round  it,  was  fastened. 
The  receiver  was  afterwards  made  in  the  form  of  the  human  ear 
(fig.  392).    Here  the  platinum  wire /  was  fastened  to  the  mem- 


Fig.  393. — Rcis's  Telephone. 


brane  m,  and  to  the  spring  r,  by  means  of  sealing-wax,  and  a 
platinum  contact  l  was  placed  opposite  /.  A  screw  v  adjusted 
the  spring.  The  wires  p  p'  connected  the  apparatus  with  the 
battery.  When  sound-waves  made  the  membrane  m  vibrate,  the 
circuit  p/l  R  and  p'  was  made  when  /and  l  touched  each  other, 
and  broken  when  they  parted.  The  last  modification  of  the 
apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  393.    It  consists  of  three  parts,  a  (the 
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sender),  b  (the  battery),  c  (the  receiver).  These  three  portions 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  wire?;.  Tlie  ujijicr 
portion  of  a  is  shown  separately  at  d,  m  m  is  the  tympanum  of 
stretched  membrane,  having  attached  to  it  ns,  the  platinum  strip. 
When  the  membrane  vibrates,  in  response  to  the  impulses  of 
sonnd.  this  clastic  strip  of  platinum  beats  to  and  fro  against  a  tip 
of  metal,  altering  the  degree  of  contact  at  each  vibration.  The 
angular  piece  a  b,  which  carries  the  contact-tip,  is  made  of  brass, 
and  dips  at  b  into  the  mercury-cup,  to  which  the  battery  wire 
is  brought  ;  tlie  rccener  C  consists  of  an  iron  needle,  21.5  centi- 
metres long  and  0.9  millimetre  thick,  round  which  the  coil  m  is 
wound.  The  rapid  magnetization  and  demagnetization  of  this 
iron  wire  produced  sounds  having  the  Siime  frequency,  and  there- 
fore ti  c  same  pitch,  as  the  note  sung  into  the  transmitter.  Reis 
showed  his  apparatus  for  the  first  time  to  the  Ph>*sical  Society  of 
.Frankfurt  in  1861.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to 
whether  Rcis's  telephone  was  capable  of  transmitting  words,  or 
sounds  only.  That  it  transmitted  words  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  on  opposite  page,  which  Reis  wrote  to  F.  J.  Pisko. 

From  this  letter  we  translate  the  following  extract :  "The  ap- 
paratus gives  whole  melodies  in  any  part  of  the  scale  between  C 
and  d"  well,  and  I  assure  you,  if  you  will  come  and  see  me  here, 
I  will  show  you  that  words  also  can  be  made  out."  Reis  was 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  invention,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  treated  as  a  toy.  He  remarked  to  Gamier  *' tliat  he 
had  shown  to  the  world  a  road  to  a  great  discovery,  but  left  it 
to  others  to  follow  it  up."  Reis  died  in  1874.  Although  the 
priority  of  the  German  inventor,  Philip  Reis,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, Reis's  telephone  had  to  undergo  many  modifications  be- 
fore it  could  be  utilized  for  practical  purposes.  S.  Yeates  (1865), 
Wright  (1865),  C.  Varley  (1877),  C.  and  L.  Wray  (1876),  E. 
Gray  (1874),  Van  Der  Weyde,  and  Pollard  and  Garnier,  all 
tried  to  bring  the  telephone  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection. 
The  singing  condenser,  siaiplified  by  Pollard  and  Garnier,  is 
shown  in  fig.  394;  d  d  \s  the  condenser,  consisting  ot  im  foil 
placed  between  pieces  of  paper.    The  transmitter  consists  oi  a 
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wooden  ring,  which  is  closed  by  means  of  the  thin  iron  plate  rr, 
over  which  the  mouthpiece  e  is  arranged  ;  k,  the  contact-piece, 
consists  of  retort  coke,  and  is  fastened  immediately  opposite  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  mouthpiece,  e.,  in  the  centre  of  plate 
c  c.  K„  of  the  same  material,  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
screw  V  and  wooden  bar  h.  When  the  iron  plate  c  c  \%  at  rest, 
K  K,  do  not  touch  each  other,  but  they  will  make  contact  on  the 
slightest  vibration  of  the  plate,  allowing  the  current  of  the  bat- 
tery B  to  pass.   This  battery  consists  of  six  Leclanch^  elements. 


Fig.  394.— Pollard  and  Garnier's  Singiiig  Fig.  395.— Janssens'  Telephonifi 
Condenser.  Apparatus. 

One  of  the  clamps  /  is  connected  with  k,  and  the  other  /'  with 
K,.  One  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  one  of  these 
clamps the  other  with  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  spiral 
s.  From  the  copper  fastenings  of  the  condenser  the  wires  lead 
to  the  secondary  coil.  When  the  plate  c  c  '\%  made  to  vibrate  by 
singing  into  the  mouthpiece  <r,  vibrating  currents  are  sent  through 
the  primary  spiral,  causing  similar  induced  currents  in  the  sec- 
ondary spiral.  The  condenser  then  begins  to  sound,  imitating 
the  singer  more  or  less  closely. 
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Janssens*  Modificaiion  of  Rds' s  Telephone. — A  further  simpli- 
fication of  the  apparatus,  given  by  Janssens,  is  shown  in  fig.  395. 
The  transmitter  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  ending  in  a  tube, 
which  has  the  induction  spiral  tn  \  c  c  is  the  iron  plate;  K  and 
K,  the  two  carbon  pieces,  and  w  is  the  lever  carrying  the  lower 
carbon  piece ;  v  is  the  screw,  f  a  spring  for  adjustment.  In 
order  to  allow  the  air  enclosed  in  the  box  to  vibrate  freely,  holes 
are  cut  in  its  side. 

Beir s  Telephone. — We  shall  now  consider  the  magneto-electric 
telephone,  as  constructed  by  Graham  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  came  to 
Boston  in  xS6S  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    The  deaf 


Fig.  396^Bcll*s  Eleelrie  HarmoBleR 


and  dumb  are  not,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  speak  because  their  or. 
gans  of  speech  are  defective,  but  because,  in  consequence  of 
their  deafness,  they  cannot  hear  the  sj)oken  word,  and  therefore 
cannot  imitate  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  usual  to  teach  them  to  speak 
through  other  agents  than  the  ear.  For  the  further  development 
of  this  method,  Graham  Bell  and  his  father,  Alexander  Melville 
Bell,  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  voice.  Graham  Bell  pro- 
duced vowels  artificially  by  means  of  tuning-forks,  and,  aided  by 
Helmholtz's  investigations  (1859 — 1S62  ),  he  made  use  of  the 
electric  current  for  his  experiments.  The  first  form  of  Bell's 
telephone  is  shown  in  fig.  396.  A  stave  harmonica  h  h'  is  fast- 
ened to  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet  n  s,  and  between  h 
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and  H'  a  coil  of  wire,  surrounding  a  soft  iron  core,  is  placed. 
An  exactly  similar  instrument  is  formed  of  a  second  permanent 
magnet  n  s,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  coils  e  and  e  are  connected 
either  by  two  lines  or  by  one  line  wire  /  and  the  earth  l  l'. 
When  any  one  of  the  staves  h  is  made  to  vibrate — that  is  to  say, 
to  approach  or  recede  from  the  core  i — it  will  strengthen  and 
then  weaken  the  induced  magiiciisui  of  E,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
currents  will  be  induced  in  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  e. 
The  currents  will  fluw  ilirough  the  coil  of  the  second  electro- 
magnet connected  by  means  of  the  wire  /  and  the  earth-plates 
L  ll  with  the  first.  Therefore,  one  of  the  staves  h  upon  ilie  [jerma- 
nent  magnet  «f  will  be  attracted  and  repelled,  /.  e.j  will  also  begin 
to  vibrate;  but  the  impulses  which  the  electro-magnet  e  receives 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  induced  in  E  through  tiie  vibrating  of 
the  stave  ;  consequently  h  will  have  tlie  same  vibration.  Further, 
each  stave  can  only  produce  that  vibration  peculiar  to  it,  and  of 
the  staves  in  h  only  the  one  will  continue  to  vibrate  whose  nat- 
ural rate  of  vibration  synchronizes  with  the  impulses  correspond- 
ing to  the  stave  in  h.  If  each  prong  of  H  be  struck  in  succes- 
sion, the  prongs  in  h  which  are  in  unison  with  those  of  H  will 
sound  in  succession  ]  and  if  a  tune  be  played  on  the  prongs  of 
H,  the  same  tune  will  be  heard  from  h. 

The  expense  of  huch  an  apparatus  prevented  Bell  from  devel- 
oping and  perfecting  this  idea.  He,  however,  investigated  the 
different  kwui^,  of  vibration  obtained  through  different  effects  of 
current,  and  was  ltd  to  disimguish  between  three  different  kinds 
of  currents.  Let  us  assume  that  the  body  which  is  to  l)c  in ade 
to  vibrate  is  an  iron  plate,  and  the  body  causing  the  vibraiiun 
an  electro-magnet.  If  the  latter  be  magnetized  and  demagnet 
ized  by  the  making  and  breaking  of  the  current  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Bell  calls  this  current  an  intermittent  one.  If  care  be 
taken  that  a  distinct,  although  weak,  current  flows  through  thc 
circuit,  which  is  weakened  and  strengtliened  by  the  approach 
and  recession  of  a  magnet,  then  this  current  is  called  by  Bell  a 
pulsating  current.  These  two  kinds  of  current  were  made  u>c 
of  in  the  older  telephones,    i'iate:*  set  iu  vibration  by  thcb<i 
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methods  trace  out  undulations  which,  when  represented  graphi- 
cally in  the  indicator  diagram,  show  angular  lines  corresponding 
to  the  sudden  make  or  break  of  current.  But  the  human  voice 
consists  of  continued  sounds  and  noises,  and  it  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  neither  by  means  of  the  pulsating  nor  of  the  intermit- 
tent currents  will  words  be  thoroughly  reproduced.  Speech  can 
only  be  reproduced  when  exactly  the  same  vibrations  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  place  where  the  reproduction  has  to  take  place. 
For  this  purpose  Bell  uses  currents  which  he  calls  undulating 
currents,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  increase  and 


Hg.  397.— Bdl't  Second  TdephoDt. 


diminish,  not  abruptly,  but  gradually.  Indicator  diagrams  ob- 
tained with  these  currents  show  wave-shaped  lines,  which  rise 
and  fall  gradually.  Undulating  currents  arc,  therefore,  capable 
of  copying  the  human  voice,  as  they  can  excite  short  and  quick, 
as  well  as  long  and  slow  waves. 

Brir s  Second  Telephone-. — The  next  apparatus  that  Bell  con- 
structed is  shown  lu  6g.  397.    The  cone  c  had  its  smaller  open* 
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ing  closed  by  means  of  a  gold-leaf  m,  which  was  connected  by 
means  of  a  little  rod  with  the  armature  a  b  the  electro-magnet 
E.  The  cone  c',  exactly  similar  to  the  first,  was  fitted  in  a  simi- 
lar TTianncr  vviih  membrane  m'  and  electro-magnet  e'.  When  the 
membrane  m,  excited  by  sound-waves,  began  to  vibrate,  the 
armature,  which  vibrated  along  with  it,  induced  undulating  cur- 
rents in  E,  which  caused  the  same  vibrations  on  the  membrane  m* 
by  means  of  the  magnet  e',  and  its  armature  a'  b' .  Ikll  took  out 
a  patent  for  this  form  of  apparatus  on  the  14th  of  January,  1S76. 


Fig.  398. — Gray's  Telephone. 


Grafs  Telephone. — About  tlic  .same  time  Elisha  Gray's  agent 
also  requested  a  patent  for  a  telephone.  In  Gray's  telephone* 
shown  in  fig.  398,  the  sender  and  receiver  are  differently  shaped. 
The  membrane  of  the  sender  b  has  at  its  lower  side  the  metal  rod 
/,  tlic  continuation  of  which  is  formed  by  the  screw  The  rod 
/  passes  through  a  vessel  G,  which  is  filled  with  a  bad-conducting 
fluid.    The  receiver  consists  of  the  vessel  b',  which  is  closed  9X 
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dne  side  by  the  meml>nne  ni.  The  membrane  has  a  piece  of 
toft  iron  attached  to  it  in  the  middle,  and  opposite  to  thn  is 
placed  the  etectro-magnet  e»  The  two  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  wire  /and  the  earth- 
phues  L  l',  and  are  inserted  into  the  circuit  of  a  battery.  The 
membrane  which  Is  made  to  vibrate  by  speaking,  inserts  by 
means  of  the  rod  /  more  or  less  resistance  in  the  circuit,  produc- 
ing, if  we  may  use  Bell's  expression,  pulsating  currents,  which  are 
conveyed  to  the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiver,  and  cause  the 
membrane  tri  to  vibrate  like  the  membrane  m. 

Bell  and  Gray  disputed  about  this  latter  patent,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  decided  in  favor  of  Bell. 

BeWt  Third  Tel^hmie.^Ttii^  resulu  which  Bell  obtained  with 


Fig.  399.— Bdl's  Third  Tdq»lu»e. 


^e  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  397  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  his 
next  step  was  to  give  the  sender  and  receiver  the  forms  shown  in 
fig.  399.  The  former  consists  of  the  electro-magnet  m  m,  placed 
behind  a  metal  ring  e,  the  screws  of  which  v  v  serve  to  hold  a 
parchment  membrane  in  position  before  the  magnet-poles.  To 
the  membrane  is  glued  a  plate  of  soft  iron  serving  as  armature 
for  the  electro-magnet.  The  receiver  consists  of  a  straight  elec- 
tro-magnet, which  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  tube  </,  the  iron  plate 
c  of  which  serves  as  armature.  This  plate  c  is  fixed  on  one  side 
only ;  is  a  resonance  bridge  placed  between  the  ground  frame 
and  apparatus.  When  anything  is  spoken  against  the  membrane 
of  the  sender,  it  vibrates  with  its  iron  plate,  and  generates  undu- 
lation currents  in  the  electro-magnet  mm,-  these  flow  through 
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the  wires  to  the  receiver*  mftking  the  iron  plate  c  vibiate  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  membrane  of  the  sender. 

The  Bell  telephone  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  in 
this  form  (fig.  399).  Although  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
with  the  instrument,  it  had  the  drawback  that  its  receiver  could 
only  be  used  as  a  receiver*  and  not  at  the  same  time  as  a  sender. 
Bell  then  constructed  the  apparatus  which  we  shall  describe  after 
we  have  discussed  another  instrument  now  very  commonly  used 
as  the  "sender"  in  a  telephcmic  circuit  The  Bell  telephone, 
in  its  final  form,  is  capable  of  transmitting  speech  perfectly  and 
exactly,  provided  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  be  not 
too  great. 

The  Miercphone.'-^Mxat  the  telephone  could  be  brought  to 

the  commercial  importance,  however,  that  it  has  at  present,  there 
was  still  a  problem  left  to  be  solved,  the  solution  of  which  was 
efiected  by  the  discovery  of  the  microphone.  Hughes,  the  in- 
ventor who  first  applied  the  name,  gives,  as  the  essential  feature 

of  the  microphone,  the  presence  of  a  conductor  capable  of 
changing  its  resistance  with  the  sounding  vibrations.  The  scien- 
tific principle,  according  to  which  the  i  tance  is  made  to  vary 
by  the  vibrating  body,  was  discovered  by  Th.  du  Moncel  in  1856. 
It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — ^When  an  electric  current  passes 
through  the  point  of  contact  of  two  bodies,  the  electric  conduc- 
tivity changes  with  the  change  of  contact  pressure  of  the  tfro 
bodies.  Carbon,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  contacts  of 
varying  resistance,  was  first  practically  made  use  of  for  telephony 
by  Edison,  in  his  carbon  telephone,  the  description  of  which  will 
be  given  later  on. 

Berliner's  Microphone. — Fig.  400  represents  a  microphone  for 
which  E.  Berliner,  in  Boston,  took  out  a  patent  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1S77.  The  apparatus  at  the  receiving  and  sending  stations 
is  siinihir  in  construction,  and  each  consists  of  a  battery,  an  in- 
duction coil,  and  carbon  contacts,  to  form  a  microphone.  The 
secondary  spirals  of  the  induction  coils  j  j'  are  constructed  by 
the  wires  L  l'.  The  primary  coils  are  inserted  in  the  circuits 
containing  the  batteries  b  b',  and  the  carbon  contacts  s  s'. 
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Dr.  R.  Lfidtge  obtained  si  German  patent  on  the  lath  of 
January,  1878,  for  bis  "universal "  telephone  \  but  it  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  recoid  here  all  the  microphones  that  have  been  pat- 
ented. Professor  Hughes  was  the  first  who  treated  microphonic 
phenomena  systematically,  and  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be 

Fig.  400L1— Berfinet's  'naimdtler. 

the  inventor  of  the  microphone.  His  investigations  were  made 
known  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1878. 

Hughes*  E:^perim€nis, — We  shall  here  find  it  convenient  to 
describe  some  of  the  experiments  made  by  Hughes  in  the  process 
of  perfecting  and  studying  bis  invention  under  varying  condi* 
tions.  A  glass  tube  of  about  8  centimetres  in  length  was  filled 
with  bronze  powder,  and  the  ends  were  closed  by  means  of  retort 
coke,  so  that  the  metal  powder  was  gently  presnd  together.  The 
wires  fastened  to  the  carbon  plugs  formed  a  closed  circuit  with  a 
battery  and  a  galvanometer.  When  a  pressure  or  pull  with  both 
hands  was  exerted  on  the  tube,  the  galvanometer  needle  showed 
a  powerful  deflection.  The  tube  proved  also  convenient  for  pro- 
ducing a  simple  telephonic  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  the  tube 
was  placed  upon  a  resonance  box  (flg.  401),  the  plug^*  was  con- 
nected with  a  battery  b,  and  the  plug  x  with  a  Bell  telephone  t. 
Words  spoken  into  the  resonance  box  could  be  heard  distinctly 
in  the  telephone  t  placed  at  various  distances.  The  same  results 
were  obtained  when,  instead  of  the  glass  tube,  a  rod  of  charcoal 
was  taken,  which  had  been  previously  brought  to  white  heat,  and 
then  (pipped  in  mercury.  A  still  simpler  arrangement  tried  by 
Hughes  is  that  shown  in  fig.  40a.  It  consists  of  two  wire  pins, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  a  third  one  simply  laid  across 
them ;  the  pins  x  and  y  are  joined  in  the  circuit.   In  this  w 
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rangcinent  the  contacts  of  the  cross-pin  with  the  pins  underneath 
form  the  changeable  resistance  which  brings  about  the  micro- 
phonic effects. 


Fig.  401.— Hnghes*  Miaophoaes  wilhoat  Caibon.— Fig.  408. 


Fig.        Ha|^'  Cnbon  Microphom. 


Microphones  of  greater  sensibility  are  shown  in  figs.  403  and 
404.  Upon  the  platform  d,  fig.  403,  a  resonance  board  is  fsst- 
ened  vertically,  and  made  to  carry  two  carbon  blocks  c  be- 
tween which  the  carbon  rod  A  is  placed.  The  wires  x  y  tst 
&stened  to  the  carbons  c  c.  To  experiment  with  this  micro- 
phone, it  is  placed  upon  cotton-wool,  or  upon  two  pieces  of 
india-rubber  tubing.  The  wires  x  y  m  connected  with  a  BeD 
telephone,  and  a  battery  consisting  of  one  to  two  Ledanchi  or 
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three  Daniell  elements.  The  vibcations  of  aoundi  when  con- 
veyed to  the  points  of  contact  of  c  c  and  a»  either  directly,  by 
the  air,  or  through  the  board,  alter  the  resistances  at  these  points, 
and  so  strengthen  and  weaken  the  current  alternately  for  every 
pulse.  The  changes  of  current  will  affect  the  magnet  of  the  dis- 
tant telephone,  and  reproduce  the  vibrations  in  the  telephonic 
ptote.  The  instrument  is  so  sensitive  that  a  fly  walking  across  d 
can  be  heard  through  the  telephone.  Words  spoken  even  at  a 
distance  of  from  8  to  10  metres  from  the  microphone  are  dis- 


c  _ 


Fig.  404. — Hughes'  Carbon  Microphone. 

tinctly  heard.  As  the  efficiency  of  a  microphone  is  greatly  de> 
pendent  upon  the  kmd  of  contact,  it  is  advantageous  to  make  the 
latter  so  that  it  can  be  regulated.  This  may  be  easily  broc^ht 
about,  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  404.  To  ascertain  the  most 
effective  position  of  the  two  carbons  with  regard  to  each  other,  a 
pocket  watch,  for  instance,  is  placed  upon  the  soundirg-box  of 
the  microphone;  the  ticking  is  observed  through  the  telephone, 
and  the  two  carbons  are  regulated  by  means  of  the  screws  until 
the  best  effects  are  obtained. 
48 
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So  &r  we  have  had  under  consideration  the  historical  de?dop- 
ment  of  telephony ;  we  have  now  to  consider  the  practical  appli> 
cations  of  these  instruments. 

BELL'S  TELEPHONE  AND  ITS  MODIFICATIONS. 

Es^ianaihm  ef  the  Tkiory  t^ihe  Tei^hmte  by  Faradtrfs  14ms 
if  Font  and  MassweWs  Rule. — ^When  a  closed  conductor  is 
moved  across  the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field,  a  current  of 
electricity  is  generated  whose  strength  depends  upon  the  velocity 
of  motion  pf  the  conductor  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic field.  Conversely,  when  lines  of  force  are  projected 
through  a  closed  conductor,  a  current  of  electricity  is  generated 
in  that  conductor,  whose  strength  depends  upon  the  magnetic 
intensity  of  those  lines  of  force.  In  other  words,  when  a  closed 
circuit  moves  in  a  magnetic  field  so  that  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  passing  through  the  circuit  is  altered,  then  a  current  is  pro- 
duced in  the  circuit ;  and,  conversely,  when  the  closed  circuit  is 
stationary,  hut  the  field  either  moves  or  alters  its  form  so  that  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  projected  through  the  circuit  alters,  then 
also  a  current  is  generated  in  the  coil.  The  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent is  given  by  Lens's  law,  vis.,  that  the  current  produced  tends 
to  resist  the  motion  producing  it.  The  latter  or  converse  form  of 
the  rule  is  the  principle  of  the  telephone,  which  proves  that  the 

form  and  duration  of  the  current  is 
dependent  upon  the  rate  and  dura- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  lines  of 
jL.  force. 

"      liCt  N  s  (fig.  405)  be  a  permanent 
magnet,  and  a  b  9,  fixed  closed  con. 
ducting  ring  of  copper  wire  around 
t?         Tu      f.u  »  It  one  pole  of  the  magnet.   Let  r  be  a 

Fig,  405.— Theory  of  the  BcU  'I ,    .  T  « 

Telephone.  movable  iron  armature.   Now,  if  we 

regard  any  two  lines  of  force,  F  x 
r  I,  radiating  from  the  pole  n,  and  nearly  cutting  the  ring  a 
then,  as  we  make  €  approach  or  recede  from  n,  those  lines 
of  magnetic  force  will  change  their  direction,  taking  up  posi- 


\ 
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tion  %\  and  with  each  change  of  direction  they  will  cut -the 
ring  a  b,  and  currents  of  electricity  in  different  directions  will 
circulate  through  a  h  according  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  lines  of  force;  and  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  of  mag- 
netic intensity  (or  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  the  cur- 
rent) will  vary  directly  with  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  armature  € 
to  or  from  the  pole  n.  Thus  if  ^  be  a  disc  of  iron  vibrating 
under  the  influence  of  sound,  the  excursions  to  and  fro  of  any 
point  of  the  disc,  though  very  small,  are  nevertheless  sufficient 
to  produce  that  motion  of  the  lines  of  force  which  results  in 
currents.  It  bends  the  lines  of  force  cutting  a  b,  and  thereby 
produces  undulating  currents  of  electricity  in  the  ring  a  b, 
whose  number  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations,  and  whose 
form  and  intensity  depend  on  the  rate  and  amplitude  of  motion 
of  the  disc  r. 

These  currents  are  alternate,  and  so  ra|nd  that  no  known 
instruments  but  the  telephone  indicate  them;  but  they  are 
readily  shown  by  a  Hiomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  when  the 
disc  is  gently  and  slowly  pressed  in  by  the  finger— in  one  direc- 
tion when  the  disc  is  pressed  in,  and  in  the  other  when  it  is 
allowed  to  recover  its  first  form.  The  vibrations  of  thin  discs 
under  the  influence  of  sounds  can  be  made  optically  visible  in 
many  ways.  One  method  is  to  stretch  an  india-rubber  membrane 
over  the  end  of  a  speaking-tube,  with  a  small  mirror  cemented  in 
the  centre ;  on  singing  into  the  tube  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror  will  describe  on  a  screen  the  most  extraordinary 
figures.  But  a  more  perfect  and  beautiful  method  is  to  place 
across  the  end  of  the  speaking-tube  a  plate  pierced  by  a  hole  30 
to  40  millimetres  in  diameter,  closed  by  a  soap-film.  On  singing 
into  the  tube,  all  the  vibrations  can  be  seen  in  the  film,  producing 
the  most  intricate  and  complicated  figures,  which  change  with 
every  note.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  Phoneidoscope.  Its 
figures  may  be  readily  projected  upon  a  screen  with  the  aid  of  a 
lantern,  or  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  film  itself,  and 
give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  complicated  vibrations  which  take  place 
in  a  thin  plate  under  the  influence  of  sound. 
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The  ultimate  form  which  Bell  gave  to  his  instrument  is  shown 
in  fig.  406.  M  is  a  powerfiil  bar  'magnet,  encased  in  a  wooden 
frame the  end  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  induction  coil 
b  b»  The  ends  of  the  coil  are  soldered  to  thick  copper  wires  d 
which  terminate  in  the  clamps  v  v.  The  distance  of  m  from  the 
thin  iron  disc  c  c  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw.  The 
sheet  of  iron  has  that  side  which  can  be  seen  from  e  coated  with 
varnish  or  tin  to  prevent  oxidisation.  The  strength  and  length 
of  (he  wire  for  the  induction  coil  must  be  proportional  to  the  re- 


Fig.  406.— Be]l*k  Telephoneii 


Fig.  407W— Bell'c  Tdephone. 

^stance  which  exists  in  the  circuit  of  the  telephone.  The  instru- 
ment acts  best  when  the  magnet  is  powerful,  and  the  turns  of  the 
induction  spiral  are  numerous,  and  when  the  iron  disc  is  placed 
very  near  to  the  magnet.  The  distance  has,  however,  to  be 
arranged  so  that  the  disc,  even  in  its  most  violent  vibrations, 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  magnet.  For  convenience  in 
the  handling  of  the  instrument,  the  clamps  v  v  are,  as  a  rule, 
covered,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  407.  A  mouthpiece  e  collects  and 
concentrates  the  voice. 
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Bell's  telephone  may  be  used  both  as  a  leceiver  and  a  trans- 
mitter. Fig.  408  represents  two  Bell  telephones  which  are 
exactly  alike,  each  of  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  receiver  or 
as  a  transmitter,     9  represent  the  induction  coils,  N  s  and  y( 

the  magnets,'  and  e  e  the  speaking-funnels  with  the  iron  discs. 


The  ends  of  the  coils  are  connected  with  the  earth-plates  x  E  on 

the  one  side,  and  with  the  line  on  the  other. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  when  the  sheet-iron  disc  of  a 
telephone  is  made  to  vibrate  by  speaking  into  it,  the  position  of 
the  sheet  as  regards  the  magnet  will  be  continually  changing ; 
but  the  changes  between  magnet  and  sheet  cause  corresponding 
changes  in  the  magnetism  of  the  iron.  The  latter  is  surrounded 
by  a  coil  d,  which  is  connected  with  a  similar  coil  ^  in  the  same 
circuit.  The  current  impulses  produced  in  the  coil  ^  through  the 
alteration  of  the  magnetism  of  n  s  (or  rather  of  the  shape  of  the 
lines  of  force  between  Nand  the  disc,  whereby,  a  larger  or  smaller 
-number  pass  through  d)  will,  therefore,  be  conveyed  through  the 
whole  circuit,  and  will  appear  at  the  receiving  station  in  the  coil 
y — hence,  the  iron  sheet  at  the  receiving  station  will  vibrate, 
and  exactly  copy  the  sound-waves  at  the  sending  station.  The 
nature  of  these  vibrations  is  fully  explained  in  the  work  of  Th.  du 
Moncel,  Ze  THi'phon.  The  circuit  offers  a  rcsistanrt^  to  the  cur- 
rent impulses,  and  so  weakens  them,  and  this  is  why  the  words 
sound  indistinct,  as  if  comincr  from  n  distance. 

The  object  which  the  improvers  of  Bell's  telephone  have  had 


Fig.  408 — Diagram  of  Tmumltter  and  Reedver. 
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in  view  is  to  reproduce  words  at  a  receiving  station  placed  at  ii 
considerable  distance  from  the  telephone.  Bell  constructed 
telephones  which  were  specially  designed  for  this  purpose,  by 
u&ixu{  which  it  was  possible  to  hear  music,  at  all  events,  in  all 


Fig.  409.— Bell's  Telephone.        Fig.  410.— Siemens'  Telephone. 

parts  of  a  moderately  large  room.  One  of  these  arrangements  is 
shown  in  fig.  409.  In  the  lid  of  a  box  (left  out  in  the  figure)  a 
circular  hole  is  cut  out,  and  is  covered  by  the  sheet-iron  disc. 
The  latter  has  a  thickness  of  from  0.4  to  0.8  millimetre,  and  is 
fastened  by  means  of  screws  to  the  lid.    The  speaking-funnel 
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(the  tube  of  which  must  not  be  very  short)  is  arranged  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  sheet.  The  poles  of  a  powerful'  horse-shoe 
magnet  are  opposite  the  other  side  of  the  sheet.  The  poles  are 
prolonged  by  iron  pieces  directed  vertically  towards  the  sheet, 
each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  an  induction  coil. 


Fig.  41 1 — Gower's  Telephone. 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  effects  still 
more.  Niaudet,  for  instance,  uses  four  iron  pieces,  and  arranges 
the  four  coils  in  a  square.  Fig.  410  represents  one  of  the  modi- 
fications of  Bell's  telephone  by  Siemens.  Here  again  the  poles 
of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  are  placed  opposite  the  disc,  so  as  to  pro- 
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duce  a  more  poireriiil  effect  than  that  of  the  single  pole  of  a  bar 
magnet.  M  H  represents  the  hoise-shoe  magnet,  j  are  the  two 
induction  spirals,  and  opposite  these  is  the  iron  disc  m  m.  The 
ends  of  the  induction  coils  are  connected  with  the  copper  wires 
dd,  ending  in  the  leads  l.  The  position  of  the  magnet  may  be 
so  regulated,  hy  means  of  the  screw  s,  that  its  poles  are  in  the 
most  advantageous  position  as  regards  the  iron  disc.  P  is  a 
whistle  which  is  placed  in  the  lower  opening  of  the  speaking  tube, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  signal. 

Gewer^s  Teiepkoiie,  which  was  nt  first  thought  highly  of  • 
because  of  its  extraordinarily  powerful  effects,  is  shown  in  fig. 
411.  The  horse-shoe  magnet  n  o  s  is  bent  into  a  semi-circle, 
and  the  ends  of  its  arms  are  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  magnet.  The  bent  portions  carry  the  oval<shaped  induction 
coils.  The  magnet  formed  in  this  manner  is  very  powerful,  and, 
according  to  Th.  du  Moncel,  capable  of  carrying  a  weight  of  5 
kilogrammes.  The  ends  of  the  induction  coils  are  connected 
with  clamps  that  are  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  metal  box  en- 
closing  the  apparatus.  The  sheet  of  iron  is  larger  and  made 
of  stronger  material  than  is  generally  used  for  telephones.  The 
signalling  apparatus  consists  of  the  tube  a  bent  towards  the  iron 
sheet,  inside  which  a  small  vibrating  tongue  is  placed  ;  this  can 
be  agitated  by  blowing  into  the  flexible  tube,  through  the  mouth- 
piece  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  case. 

The  telephone  by  W.  Fein,  of  Stuttgart,  shown  in  fig.  412,  is 
similar  to  the  apparatus  just  described.  The  horse-shoe  magnet 
m  is  so  arranged  that  only  tlie  poles  are  inside  the  telephone  case. 
The  iron  cores  are  arranged  at  riizht  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
magnet,  and  in  order  to  make  them  more  sensitive  to  the  cfTccts 
of  the  currents,  they  are  made  of  thin  plates  or  wires.  The  cores 
as  well  as  the  coils  h  surrounding  them  have  semi-circular  sec- 
tions, so  that  their  effects  niu  n  the  iron  sheet  may  be  more  reg- 
ular. By  adopting  this  form,  both  coils  when  put  together  have 
the  same  circular  plane  cross-section.  The  ends  of  the  induction 
coils  are  connected  with  the  clamps  / The  brass  lever  /, 
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which  can  be  made  to  affect  the  iron  cores  by  turning  the  screw 
V,  serves  to  adjust  the  telephone. 


Fig.  4T2. — Fein's  Telephone. 


Adei^s  Telephone, — CI.  Ader  constructed  an  effective  telephone 
by  making  use  of  the  principle  that  an  iron  plate  inserted  be- 
tween a  magnetic  pole  and  its  armature  is  affected  inductively  as 
if  it  formed  part  of  the  armature.  We  know  that  when  a  piece 
of  iron  is  brought  near  a  magnet  it  becomes  magnetized  by  in- 
duction. That  side  of  the  armature  which  is  nearest  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet  receives  south  magnetism.  If  we  now  bring 
a  thin  iron  plate  between  the  magnet-pole  and  the  armature,  we 
find  that  the  distribution  of  poles  in  the  armature  has  not  altered, 
and  the  lines  of  force  pass  right  through  the  thin  plate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  induction,  that  side  of  the  plate  facing  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  should  show  south  magnetism,  and  so 
on.  Experiments,  however,  such  as  the  production  of  magnetic 
curves  by  iron  filings,  show  that  the  thin  iron  plate  between  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the  south  pole  of  the  armature  has 
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exclusively  south  magnetism.  This  behaviour  of  iron  plates  may 
further  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment :  A  thin  plate 
is  brought  before  the  poles  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  but 
at  such  a  distance  as  hardly  to  be  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  if 
now  an  armature  be  placed  before  the  magnet  so  that  the  iron 
sheet  is  between  the  magnet  and  the  armature,  the  iron  plate  will 
be  immediately  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  effect  obtained 
by  means  of  the  armature  may  be  explaine'd  by  supposing  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  to  have  the  same  kind  of  magnetism.  Similar 
poles  stand  opposite  each  other  on  the  side  of  the  armature^  and 


Tig.  413.— Adet't  TdephoM, 

repel  each  other,  but  dissimilar  poles  towards  the  magnet  attract 
each  other.  The  attractive  force  of  the  latter  is  aided  by  the  re- 
pulsive force  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the  disc  moves  towards 
the  magnet. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  413  is  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. The  circular-shaped  horse-shoe  magnet  m  has  the  induc- 
tion coils  s  s  surrounding  its  pole-projections,  and  opposite  to 
these  the  iron  sheet  m  m  \s  placed,  a  <z  is  a  ring  of  soft  iron, 
which  is  placed  inside  the  mouthpiece  of  the  telephone,  so  as  to 
form  the  armature  of  the  hoise-shoe  magnet.   The  thin  sheet  is 
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placed  between  the  magnet-poles  and  the  annatnre^  and  will 
Ihefelbre  be  eipoaed  to  strong  magnetic  influences.  Ader  rounds 
the  magnet  carefully  off  and  then  nickel-silver-plates  it,  to  give 
to  the  apparatus  a  neat  appearance  and  a  convenient  form. 

jyArsomfol  obtains  a  powerful  effect  by  using  a  bell  magnet. 
The  magnet  m  m,  fig.  414,  is  almost  spherical ;  one  of  the  poles 
has  the  cylindrical  iron*piece  d  round  which  the  induction  coil 
d^tB  wound.  The  projection  of  the  second  pole  has  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  surrounds  the  induction  coil.  The 
telephone  by  D'Arsonval  weighs  only  125  grammes,  gives  the 
words  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  is  said  to  surpass  even  Gower's 


Fig.  4i4.~D'Afioavil't  Tetepbone.     Fig.  415.— Bflltehec'i  Telephone. 

telephone  in  force.   In  place  of  the  usual  speaking-funnel,  a. 
flexible  tube  is  used,  and  in  this  manner  sound  disturbances  are 
supposed  to  be  overcome. 

BiiielUt^s  Telephoiu  differs  from  other  constructions  by  having 
the  magnet  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  vibrating;  for  this 
purpose  it  is  suspended  from  fine  steel  loops.  It  can  be  moved 
upwards  by  means  of  the  screws  a  a,  fig.  415 1  downwards  by 
screw  d^.  The  cores  upon  which  the  induction  coils  ^  ^  are  fast- 
ened do  not  consist  of  one  piece,  but  of  three  separate  iron  bars, 
an  arrangement  which  facilitates  the  change  of  magnetism.  The 
case  of  the  telephone  consists  entirely  of  metal,  because  wood  is 
more  liable  to  change^  and  to  cause  an  alteration  of  the  action 
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of  the  magnet-poles  towards  the  iron  sheet  The  tube  e^  which 
serves  as  a  speaking-tube,  b  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  effect 
obtained  with  this  instrument  is  very  powerful ;  the  sounds,  how- 
ever,  are  not  so  pure  as  in  Bell's,  Ader's,  and  other  instruments. 
Bdttcher's  instrument  would  not  answer  in  places  which  cannot 
be  guarded  from  noises  and  disturbances. 

Just  as  it  has  been  attempted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  tel- 
ephones by  increasing  the  number  of  magnets  or  magnet-poles. 


Kg.  416.— Graj*s  Telephone. 


so  also  several  vibrating  plates  independent  of  each  other  have 
been  used.    A  telephone  with  two  plates  has  been  constructed 

by  Elislia  Gray;  it  consists  (as  shown  in  fig.  416)  of  two  tel- 
ephones j)laced  at  an  acute  angle.  The  horse-shoe  magnet  n  w  s 
has  cylindrical  shoes  a  at  its  poles,  which  arc  surrounded  by  the 
induction  coils  h  l>.  Each  shoe  has  a  sheet  of  iron  opposite  to  it, 
but  the  speaking-tube  e,  which  terminates  in  the  tubes  a,  serves 
for  both  membranes.  The  connection  of  the  coils  is  shown  at  di 
L  L  is  the  lid  that  covers  the  disc 
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Phelps'  "crown"  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  417.  It  has 
only  one  iron  disc  c  e,  opposite  to  which  the  similar  poles  of  six 
ring-shap)ed  magnets  are  placed  ;  the  remaining  poles  are  bent 
against  the  edge  of  the  disc.  Phelps'  double  instrument  consists 
of  two  telephones,  «5uch  as  described  above,  which  are  united  to 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  discs  stand  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  speaking-tube  terminates  in  the  space  between 
the  two  discs.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  same  results  can 
be  obtained  with  telephones  of  simpler  construction.  Phelps 
therefore  constructed  the  instrument  shown  in  fig.  418,  which  is 
known  as  the  Ponny  Telephone,  and  which  differs  little  in  reality 
from  Bell's  construction. 


Fig.  417. — Phelps'  Crown  Telephone.    Fig.  418. — Phelps*  Ponny  Telephone. 

We  here  conclude  the  description  of  telephones  the  effect  of 
which  is  due  to  magnetic  changes,  especially  as  a  comparison  of 
many  later  inventions  with  Bell's  instrument  shows  no  note- 
worthy alteration,  and  certainly  no  improvement;  for  although 
some  of  the  instruments  described  surpass  Bell's  instrument  in 
effect,  none  of  them  has  surpassed  or  even  reached  the  soft  and 
precise  accentuation  of  it.  Here,  as  in  the  construction  of  other 
machines,  new  constructions  are  frequently  made  simply  to  ob- 
tain new  patents,  without  regard  to  improvement  of  effect.  The 
efficiency  of  a  telephone  depends  less  upon  the  insignificant 
alterations  of  a  manufacturer,  than  upon  the  careful  and  exact 
workmanship  with  which  the  parts  must  be  fitted. 
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Working  (he  TeUph&Hi, — There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
power  of  different  voices  to  work  the  telephone.  Shouting  in  it 
is  of  no  use.  The  intonation  must  be  cleari  and  the  articnlation 
distinct,  and  the  style  of  conversation  approach  more  the  sing- 
song. The  vowel  sounds  always  come  out  the  best ;  the  palatal 
sounds  c,  j\  k,  and  ^  the  woist ;  in  fact  the  latter  sounds  are 
frequently  lost.  The  ear  also  requires  a  certain  education,  and 
the  power  of  hearing  varies  surprisingly  with  different  ears  and 
with  different  people.  Siiigini^  always  comes  through  with  great 
distinctness. 

Oikir  AppSeaihns. — ^No  instrument  is  so  delicate  as  the  tel-  % 
ephone  for  the  detection  of  small  and  sudden  currents.  It  b 
admirably  adapted  for  showing  the  currents  of  induction  set  up 
In  contiguous  coils.  If  reversals  or  intermittent  currents  be  sent 
through  one  spiral,  while  the  other  be  gradually  removed  away, 
the  rapidly  diminishing  effect  of  increased  distance  is  very  evi- 
dent ;  indeed,  all  the  phenomena  of  magneto^ectric  Inductions 
are  strikingly  shown  by  its  means.  It  enables  us  to  test  the  re- 
sistances of  short  lengths  of  wire,  and  to  adjust  condensers  with 
great  accuracy.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  of  the  English  Post  Office 
and  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineeis,  has  communicated  some 
interesting  results  of  observations  with  the  telephone,  bearing  on 
these  points,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

"The  telephone  explodes  the  notion  that  iron  takes  time  to 
magnetize  and  time  to  demagnetize.*  If  time  were  occupied  in 
magnetizing,  notes  would  be  changed  or  lost;  but  they  are  not 
altered.  The  notion  of  time  is  due  to  the  action  of  induction  in 
coils  producing  reacHcn  and  «x/ra  currents.  This  is  proved  by 
the  insertion  of  an  electro-magnet  or  of  coils  of  wire  in  a  tel* 
ephonic  circuit.  While  it  is  possible  to  speak  through  a  cable 
100  miles  long  laid  out  straight  in  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  through  so  miles  when  coiled  in  a  tank. 

'*  Its  delicacy  has  detected  the  presence  of  currents  in  wires 
contiguous  to  wires  conveying  currents,  which  have  always  been 


*  Thb  itatement  is  &r  too  iwecpiBg.— En. 
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suspected,  but  have  been  evident  only  on  wires  ranning  side  by 
side  for  seveml  miles  (say  aoo)  on  poles  or  in  well-insulated  ca- 
bles. In  fact,  the  most  delicate  apparatus  has  hitherto  failed  to 
detect  the  presence  of  these  currents  by  induction  in  short  un« 
derground  wires;  but  the  telephone  responds  to  these  currents 
when  the  wires  run  parallel  for  only  a  few  feet.  Thus  between 
one  floor  and  another  floor,  at  the  General  Post  Office,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  converse  by  means  of  the  telephone  through 
a  wire,  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  currents  of  induction  from 
the  innumerable  working  wires  contiguous  to  it ;  and  through 
some  of  the  underground  pipes  of  the  streets  of  Ix>ndon  sounds 
are  inaudible  when  the  wires  are  working.  In  fact,  two  small- 
sised  gutta-percha'd  wires,  one  foot  lo^g,  were  lashed  side  by 
side;  and. when  battery  currents  were  sent  through  one,  induc- 
tion currents  were  distinctly  heard  on  a  telephone  fixed  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  this  induction  between  wire  and  wire  has  proved 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  practical  introduction  of  the  in- 
strument. But  it  is  not  altogether  irremediable  on  underground 
wires;  it  can  be  surmounted  in  three  ways:  i.  By  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  currents  so  as  to  overpower  the 
currents  of  induction,  and  by  reducing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
receiving  apparatus  so  as  to  make  the  instrument  insensible  to 
currents  of  inrhirtion,  though  responsive  to  telephonic  currents. 
2,  By  screening  the  wire  from  the  influence  of  induction.  3. 
By  neutralizing  the  effects  of  indnction. 

"I.  Mr.  Edison  in  America  has  partially  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  first  cure, 

"  2.  I  have  overcome  the  second  difficulty  in  a  way  tliat  will 
now  he  described.  Let  i  (fig.  419)  be  a  wire  used  for  telephonic 
purposes,  and  2  be  an  ordinary  telegraphic  wire  contiguous  to  it. 
I/Ct  us  regard  i  and  2  as  symmetrical  and  contiguous  particles  of 
the  two  wires.  If  a  current  flow  through  2  it  will  affect  i  in- 
ductively both  statically  and  magnetically.  Let  us  regard  the 
static  effect  first.  If  the  current  flow  away  from  us,  then  we 
may  (  onsider  the  particle  2  as  charged  positively ;  lines  of  elec- 
tric force  will  radiate  all  around  it,  and  that  line  which  passes 
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through  X  will  inductively  charge  that  particle  mgetHvely.  This 
influence  being  felt  all  along  the  wire,  a  current  in  the  re- 
verse direction  to  that  in  a  will  flow  through  i.  The  reverse 
would  occur  if  we  assumed  the  primary  current  to  flow  in  the 
other  direction.  Hence,  an  induced  current  will  flow  through 
I  whenever  the  current  in  a  commences  and  whenever  it  ceases. 
Now,  if  we  place  between  i  and  a  a  screen  of  nnetal,  or  other 
conducting  matter,  in  connection  with  the  earth  B,  then  the  line 
of  electric  force,  instead  of  passing  through  x,  will  tenmnate  at 


Fig.  419.— Screeniiig  the  Wire  from  InductioB. 


the  screen.  Hence,  if  we  surround  the  wire  2  with  a  covering 
or  sheatii  of  metal,  or  if  we  submerge  it  in  water,  all  effects 
of  static  induction  will  cease  between  i  and  2.  In  water  they 
arc  not  entirely  eliminated,  for  water  is  a  very  poor  conductor; 
but  they  are  so  reduced  by  its  influence,  as  my  experiments  be- 
tween Manche5:ter  and  Liveri)ool  and  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head have  shown,  that,  if  the  water  or  wet  serving  had  bi.cii  a 
perfect  conductor,  they  would  have  been  removed  as  far  as  re 
gards  static  induction. 
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But  ynt  liave  to  regard  magnetic  indactioD  as  well.  Besides 
establishing  a  field  of  electric  force  around  a»  a  current  flowing 
through  that  wire  establishes  a  magnetic  field  around  it,  whose 
lines  of  force  are  circles^  and  whose  directions  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  lines  of  electric  force.  Let  us  regard  that  line  of  force 
cutting  1.  Each  time  a  current  commences,  and  each  time  it 
ceaMs,  in  wire  2,  a  line  of  magnetic  force  cuts  wire  t*  and  pro- 
duces in  that  wire  a  current  of  induction  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  produced  by  static  induction.  Now,  if  we  make  the  screen 
of  iron,  those  lines  of  force  terminate  in  the  iron,  and  wire  i  is 
freed.  Hence,  if  we  sheathe  the  wire  1  with  iron,  it  is  not  only 
freed  from  the  eifecu  of  sutic  induction  by  being  surrounded  by 
a  conductor  in  contact  with  the  earth,  but  it  is  shielded  from  the 
effects  of  magnetic  induction  by  its  sheath  of  iron.  Hence  both 
effects  of  induction  are  entirely  removed. 


 ^2 

Fig.  4fla— NentnliatioD  of 


"3.  They  can  be  neutralised  by  means  of  a  return  wire,  usittg 
this  return  wire  instead  of  the  earth.  If  i  and  %  (fig.  420)  be 
two  wires  running  side  by  side,  then  the  current  set  up  by  in- 
duction from  neighboring  wires  in  one  wire  is  neutralized  by  the 
currents  set  up  in  the  other  side. 

But  this  assumes  either  that  the  disturbing  wires  are  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  i  and  2,  or  that  i  and  s  are  infinitely  near 
each  other.  All  attempts  to  use  return  wires  on  existing  poles, 
in  cables,  or  in  undeiground  wires  have  utterly  failed  to  do  away 
with  inductive  disturbance;  but  Mr.  Bell  has  had  a  single  gutta- 
percha wire  carrying  two  conductors  made,  which  very  nearly 
fulfils  the  conditions  and  gives  excellent  results. 

"  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  instrument  has  introduced  a  dis- 
turbance from  another  cause,  via.,  leakage.   Wires  on  poles  are 
supported  by  glass,  porcelain^  and  earthenware  insulators ;  but 
49 
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the  best  support  ever  devised  is  but  ft  poor  insulator  in  wet 
weather.  Currents  escape  over  tlieir  sur&oe  from  the  wire  they 
support,  and  these  leakage  currents  find  their  way  into  telephonic 
ciicuits.  Hence  a  telephone  circuit  which  may  woik  well  in 
dry  fine  weather,  may  prove  absolutely  unworkable  in  wet 
weatLer. 

"Another  source  of  trouble  arises  from  what  are  technically 
called  '  bad  earths.'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  perfect 
connection  with  the  earth.  There  is  always  some  resistance  at 
that  point ;  so  that  if  two  wires  terminate  on  the  same  earth- 
plate,  the  one  being  a  working  circuit  and  the  other  a  telephone 
circuit*  some  currents  from  the  former  are  sure  to  pass  through 
the  latter  and  disturb  the  telephone.  A  return  wire  perfectly 
cures  this  evil. 

"  There  are  other  disturbing  elements  that  are  peculiar. 
£arth*currents,  which  are  always  present  in  the  wires,  produce  a 
peculiar  cracking  noise,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  current 
from  a  single-fluid  battery,  such  as  a  Smee  or  a  Leclanchd,  not 
unlike  the  rushing  of  broken  water.  This  is  due  to  the  polarisa* 
tion  of  the  earth-plate,  as  the  sounds  produced  by  a  battery  cur- 
rent are  due  to  the  polarization  of  the  native  plate.  When 
auroras  are  present  these  earth-currents  become  very  powerful, 
and  the  sounds  are  much  intensified.  The  effects  of  thunder- 
storms are  very  peculiar:  a  flash  of  lightning,  even  though  so 
distant  as  to  be  out  of  sight,  will  produce  a  sound  ;  and  if  it  l>e 
near  enough  to  be  only  sheet  lightning,  it  produces,  according  to 
Dr.  Channing,  of  Providence,  a  sound  like  the  qnenrhing  of  a 
drop  of  melted  metal  in  water,  or  the  sound  of  a  distant  rocket. 
Moreover,  he  says  that  this  sound  is  licnrd  before  tlic  fl;i-sh  issern, 
proving  the  existence  of  some  inductive  effect  m  the  air  prior  to 
the  actual  fii^cliar,L^c.    The  telephone  thns  becomes  an  admirable 

Warnin^^  of  the  approacli  of  ;i  thunderstorm. 

"Sometimes  a  peculiar  waiiing  sound  is  heard,  which  an 
imaginative  correspondent  of  mine  likened  to  *  the  hungry  cry 
of  newly-hatched  birds  in  a  nest.*  Mr.  Preecc  think?;  this 
is  due  to  the  swinging  of  the  wires  across  the  magnetic  lines  of 
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force  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  these 
vibrations  may  succeed  each  other  in  the  necessary  rhythmic 
order  to  produce  musical  tones.  The  wires  are  never  free  from 
sound ;  and  every  change  of  temperature  or  of  the  electric  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  is  recorded  on  this  delicate  appatatus. 

"  The  expansion  of  the  iron  diaphragm  under  the  influence 
of  the  warm  and  damp  breath,  when  the  telephone  is  first  raised 
to  the  lips  preparatory  to  talk,  is  very  marked ;  it  produces  a 
faint  rustling  shiver. 

Immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  great 
anxiety  was  felt  to  learn  its  performance  on  submarine  cables. 
A  telqphone  was  sent  to  Guernsey,  and  another  to  Dartmouth, 
those  two  places  being  connected  by  a  cable  sixty  miles  long. 
Conversation  was  carried  on,  the  articulation  being  perfect, 
though  slightly  mufiBed.  This  was  a  surprise;  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  static  induction  of  a  cable,  by  its  retarding  influence, 
would  have  prevented  articulation  by  lengthening  the  waves  of 
electricity  and  rolling  them  up  as  it  were.  I  was  able  to  repeat 
these  experiments  on  an  artificial  Atlantic  cable,  constructed  to 
duplex  the  direct  United  States  cable.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  speaking  up  to  loo  miles,  though  the  muffling  effect  of  indue- 
tion  was  evident.  Beyond  this  distance  up  to  150  miles .  muffling 
commenced  to  seriously  impede  conversation,  and  the  sounds 
diminished  considerably  in  strength  :  it  was  like  talking  through 
a  thick  respirator.  The  effect  diminished  rapidly  up  to  aoo 
miles,  beyond  which  art  iculation  became  impossible,  though  sing- 
ing  was  distinctly  heard ;  indeed,  singing  was  heard  throt^h  the 
whole  length  of  the  cable,  3,000  miles  long ;  but  this  was  traced 
to  a  secondary  cause,  it  being  due  to  the  induction  of  condenser 
on  condenser.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  singing  can 
be  heard  through  a  much  greater  length  than  speaking,  due  to  the 
greater  regularity  of  the  successive  waves  of  electricity." 

Mr.  Preece  subsequently  exprrimented  on  the  underground 
wires  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  and  through  this  length  had  no  d^iiiciilty  whatever 
in  qwakinf  •  AgaiOi  betinen  Dublin  and  Holyhead^  through 
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the  cable  sixty-seven  miles  long,  persons  spoke  with  ease,  singing 
coming  through  with  remarkable  power  and  effect.  This  cable 
contains  seven  distinct  conductors.  When  one  was  used  for  the 
telephone,  the  sounds  could  be  heard  on  every  other  wire,  but  in 
a  feebler  degree.  When  the  other  wires  were  working  with  the 
ordinary  telegraphic  apparatus,  induction  was  evident,  but  not 
sufficiently  intense  to  stop  conversation.  Each  wire  would  be 
surrounded  with  a  wet  serving  of  hemp,  but  this  was  not  sufficient 
conducting  power  to  entirely  screen  the  effect  of  induction.  The 
same  effect  was  experienced  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
where  the  wires  are  made  up  into  cables  of  seven  conductors^ 
served  outside  with  tarred  hemp. 

BATTERY  TELEPHONES  AND  MICROPHONES. 

In  the  preliminary  remarks  regarding  telephony,  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  Bell's  instrument  does  good  service,  both  as  a 
sender  and  a  receiver,  provided  that  the  sending  and  receiving 
stations  are  not  too  far  from  each  other.  The  induced  currents 
generated  in  the  sender  are  only  weak,  and  are  still  further 
weakened  by  the  resistance  of  a  long  line,  by  leakages,  etc  To 
avoid  the  use  of  such  weak  currents,  battery  telephones  or 
microphones  have  been  constructed  (a  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  a  battery  telephone  and  a  microphone,  but  as  both 
are  based  on  the  same  principle,  we  shall  here  treat  thena 
together  in  the  same  chapter).  The  suitability  of  carbon  for  the 
construction  of  such  instruments  was  first  observed  by  Edison, 
and  therefore,  without  paying  attention  to  the  older  forms,  or 
first  experiments,  we  sh^l  at  once  give  a  description  of  £dison*s 
Mrbon  telephone 

Edison's  Carbon  Teltpho  u  —A  representation  of  this  instm- 
ment  is  shown  in  fig.  421.  The  case  of  the  sender  consists  of 
metal,  and  has  an  ordinary  speaking- funnel,  opposite  .to  which  is 
placed  the  membrane  d.  Behind  the  membrane  is  fastened  a 
metal  plate,  upon  which  the  carbon  disc  c  rests.  This  disc  is 
held  in  position  by  an  ebonite  ring.  The  surface  of  the  carbon 
disc  iigu:ing  the  membnme  bean  a  platinum  plate  «v  which 
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the  glass  disc  g  is  glued.  This  is  connected  with  the  membrane 
by  means  of  the  aluminium  knob  a,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrane  can  be  transmitted  to  the  carbon  c,  and  expose  it  to  a 
pressure  corresponding  to  the  vibrations.  A  battery  current  sent 
through  the  carbon  will  therefore  be  converted  into  an  undula- 
tion current  owing  to  the  change  of  pressure.  Wiien  the  plate  D 
presses  against  the  carbon,  in  consequence  of  the  first  or  forward 
phase  of  its  vibrations,  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  becomes  less. 


Fig.  421.  Fig.  422. 

Edison's  Carbon  Telephones. 

and  therefore  the  battery  current  flowing  through  it  becomes 
.  stronger.  The  strength  of  the  current  diminishes  when  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  carbon  diminishes,  by  the  return  or  second  phase 
of  the  vibration  of  the  plate,  but  a  current  of  a  certain  fixed 
strength  passes  through  the  carbon  when  no  pressure  at  all  is  ex- 
erted upon  it ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  plate  or  membrane  is  at 
rest.  The  current  is  conveyed  through  the  carbon  by  having 
one  of  the  battery  wires  connected  with  the  metal  cxse  of  the 
telephone,  and  the  other  with  the  platinum  plate  P. 

Another  construction  by  Edison  is  shown  in  fig.  42a.  The 
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centre  dke  k  it  placed  between  two  platinum  plates  in  a  kind  of 
box  ^  f.  The  india-rubber  tube  g  is  placed  between  the  roem- 
brane  c  c  and  ivory  disc,  which  rests  upon  the  upper  platinum 
plate.  Each  of  the  platinum  plates  has  a  damp  for  the  wires. 
The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  are  transmitted  by  means  of  the 
tube  and  ivory  plate  to  the  upper  platinum  plate,  and  thence  to 
the  carbon.  The  screw  at  the  end  of  the  case  serves  to  reguhite 
the  telephone. 

Righi's  telephone,  which  attained  a  certain  reputation  in  1878 
in  Italy,  has  little  originality  to  recommend  it,  except  its  un- 
usually laige  dimensions.  The  receiver  consists  of  a  Bell  in* 
strument,  with  a  straight  and  very  powerful  magnet,  which  has  a 
membrane  consisting  of  parchment,  of  corresponding  size,  oppo- 
site to  it,  and  carrying  in  the  centre  a  cizcular  disc  of  sheet  iron. 
The  construction  of  the  sender  may  be  clearly  understood  with 
the  help  of  fig.  398,  if  we  imagine  the  little  bar  dipping  in  the 
fluid  to  be  furnished  with  a  thin  metal  plate,  and  a  mixture  of 
graphite  and  silver  powder  to  be  substituted  for  the  fluid.  The 
pressure  upon  the  powder  will  change  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrane,  and  the  battery  current  sent  through  the  powder  will 
thus  become  an  undulation  current. 

Ader,  who  constructed  a  receiver  similar  to  the  one  described, 
used  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  423,  and  called  it  Ader*s  elec- 
trophone." A  wooden  frame,  which  has  a  handle  attached, 
carries  a  carbon  cylinder  0,  fastened  to  a  wooden  pin,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  is  the  sound-reflector.  The  rounded  end  of 
the  carbon  cylinder  rests  upon  the  carbon  piece  by  which  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  clamps,  the  second  clamp  being  connected  • 
with  the  carbon  cylinder  itself. 

Fig.  4S4  represents  Berliner's  microphone  or  transmitter. 
The  most  important  portion  of  the  apparatus,  viz.,  the  change- 
able carbon  contact,  is  formed  by  the  two  carbon  pieces  a  and  b; 
the  former  is  fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  thin  iron  disc,  which  - 
is  attached  to  the  lid  of  the  microphone;  the  second  is  placed  at 

in  the  catch,  which  is  hung  from  the  movable  arm  d.  The 
contact  of  the  two  carbon  pieces  is  brought  about  by  the  weight 
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of  the  carbon  piece  The  support  </ serves  also  to  maintain  the 
iron  disc  in  its  position  when  the  lid  is  opened.  When  in  use, 
the  ix)les  of  this  sender  /,  and  /,  are  connected  with  the  poles  of 
a  battery  (usually  a  Leclanch6  element) ;  the  current  then  flows 
from  clamp  /,  through  the  metal  piece  k  to  //  and  r,  and  so  to 
the  carbon  pieces  b  and  a;  thence  it  returns  through  the  spring 
y,  the  screw  v,  through  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  coil  f, 
thence  to  the  clamp  and  so  back  again  to  the  battery.  The 
clamps  /j  and  hold  the  wires  of  the  secondary  coils,  and  are 
connected  with  the  line  or  earth.    If  the  iron  disc  is  made  to 


Fig.  423. — Ader's  Electrophone.        Fig.  424. — Berliner's  Microphone. 

vibrate  by  sound-waves,  the  two  carbon  pieces  a  and  b  will  also 
vibrate,  causing  those  alterations  of  contact  which  convert  the 
battery  current  into  an  undulation  current.  Every  well-acting 
telephone  can  be  connected  with  Berliner's  microphone  as  re- 
ceiver. If  the  sending  and  receiving  stations  are  very  far  from 
each  other,  and  a  considerable  resistance  in  the  wires  has  to  be 
overcome,  Berliner  makes  use  of  microphones  with  three  con- 
tacts. 

F.  Heller's  transmitter,  as  shown  in  fig.  425,  is  a  little  differ- 
ent from  Berliner's  transmitter.  The  lid  d  of  the  box  has  a  cir- 
cular hole  in  it,  in  which  a  disc  m  M  of  wood  (deal)  is  placed  as 
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membrane;  the  india-rubber  tiibe^^  is  placed  over  it,  and  over 
this  is  screwed  the  brass  ring  r  r  in  order  to  hold  the  whole  in 
position.  The  carbon  cylinder  k'  is  fastened  to  the  spring  f,  and 
the  latter  is  fastened  to  a.  The  contact  between  the  carbon 
cylinder  k'  and  carbon  knob  k  is  regulated  by  the  adjusting 
screw  V.  The  metal  piece  a  is  connected  with  clamp  by  means 
of  a  metal  strip  a  and  a  short  wire.  The  carbon  knob  K  is  con- 
nected with  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  apparatus  s  by 
means  of  the  strip  b  b.  The  second  end  of  this  wire  is  connected 
with  the  clamp  p,.  The  wire  ends  of  the  secondary  spiral  arc 
fastened  to  the  clamps  p,  and  p..    When  clamps  P3  and  p^  arc 


Fig.  425. — Heller's  Transmitter. 


connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  the  current  flows  from 
clamp  p^  through  a  a  f,  the  carbon  cylinder  k',  the  carbon  knob 
K,  brass  strip  b  by  through  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  coil, 
through  clamp  Pj,  and  so  back  again  to  the  battery.  When  the 
membrane  m  m  is  made  to  vibrate,  the  battery  current  becomes  a 
primary  undulation  current,  inducing  in  the  secondary  coils  un- 
dulating induced  currents,  which  are  conveyed  through  clamps 
p,  and  p,  to  the  receiving  ajjparatus. 

The  microphone  by  F.  Blake  differs  from  others  in  this  re- 
spect : — that  none  of  the  contact-pieces  are  fastened  to  the 
membrane,  and  this  prevents  disturbances  due  to  contraction  or 
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expansion  of  the  membrane.  The  iron  sheet  m  m  is  placed  op- 
posite B  (fig.  426),  between  pads  of  india-rubber  tubing.  One 
of  the  con  tact -pieces,  consisting  of  a  small  platinum  cylinder  /, 
is  fastened  to  the  spring  /,  which  presses  it  against  the  second 
contact-piece ;  a  carbon  disc  (shown  in  the  figure  as  a  black  rec- 
tangle) is  set  in  the  metal  piece  m,  and  carried  by  the  spring  f, 


Fig.  426.— Blake's  Microphone.    Fig.  427. — Locht-Labyc's  Pantelophone. 

which  presses  both  carbon  and  platinum  cylinder  against  the  iron 
disc.  The  regulation  of  the  contact  is  brought  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — The  spring  f  is  fastened  to  the  plate  w,  which 
is  again  held  by  the  spring  f',  which  is  screwed  to  the  fixed 
clamp  A.    The  screw  s  presses  against  the  inclined  plane  of  w, 
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and,  by  being  turned  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  effects  the 
regulation.  Blake's  transmitter  is,  as  a  rule,  used  with  a  Le- 
danchd  element.  The  current  passes  as  follows: — Thimigh  the 
damp  K  into  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  apparatus 
through  the  spring /into  the  pktinum  cylinder  through  the 
carbon  at  m  into  F,  through  w  to  8,  and  then  back  to  the  batteiy. 

A  very  sensitive  microphone,  called  by  the  inventor  a  Fantele- 
phone,  and  shown  in  fig.  437,  was  constructed  by  L.  de  Locht> 
Labye.  The  receiving  apparatus  reproduces  convenations  hdd 
at  a  distance  of  so  metres  from  the  microphone  perfectly  dis* 
tinctly.  A  plate  of  either  cork,  wood,  or  sheet  metal  of  a  rec- 
tangular shape,  10  centimetres  wide  and  15  centimetres  long,  is 
suspended  from  the  metal  beam  s  s,  which  is  held  by  the  steel 
springs  r  n  at  its  lower  edge  at /it  carries  a  carbon  disc,  which 
leans  against  the  silver  plate  x.  This  silver  plate  is  fiatened  to 
the  spring  /,  which  is  fixed  at  w.  The  screw  v  regulates  the 
contact.  The  battery  current  passes  through  the  wire  L,  ^, 
through  the  spring/,  and  the  silver  contact,  through  the  wires  n 
n  and  the  springs  r  r,  and  returns  through  T  to  the  battery.  When 
sound-waves  make  the  plate  vibrate  the  contact  becomes  change- 
able, and  thus  produces  undula^ 
tion  currents,  which  generate  un- 
dulating induced  currents  in  an 
induction  apparatus,  and  thus  re> 
produce  the  sound-waves  at  the 
receiving  station. 

The  Phonophore,  by  Wredeo, 
is  shown  in  fig.  428.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cork  plate  X,  which 
carries  a  contact  41,  connected 
with  the  clamp  p  by  means  of  a 
short  wire.  The  second  contact 
b  is  placed  on  one  end  of  the  lever  g  h  m,  which  has  a  counter- 
weight at  its  opposite  end.  The  pressure  of  the  contact  between 
the  two  pieces  a  and  b  is  regulated  by  the  weight  g.  Wreden 
constructed  microphones  also  of  six  and  more  contacts.  The 


Fig.  428.— Wiedea's  Fbonophove. 
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current  passes  in  the  microphone  shown  in  the  figure  as  follows: — 
From  the  clamp  p  to  the  contact-pieces  a  and  b,  through  the 
lever  m  h,  and  through  the  clamp  p,  back  to  the  battery. 

Microphones  with  several  contacts  have  been  constructed  by 
Crossley,  Ader,  and  Gower.  All  three  make  Qse  of  a  rectangular 
plate  of  wood  as  a  membrane.  This  plate,  as  a  rule,  is  fastened 
in  the  opening  of  a  strong  wooden  frame,  forming  with  it  a  box 
shaped,  in  Crossley's  instrument,  like  a  writing-desk,  the  inside 


Fig.  429.— Crossley's  Transmitter.  Fig.  4J0. — Ader's  Transmitter. 


of  which  contains  the  carbon  contacts.  These  consist  of  four 
carbon  rods,  which  rest  with  their  ends  upon  carbon  blocks,  as 
shown  in  fig.  429.  The  connection  of  the  carbon  contacts  with 
the  battery  is  brought  about  by  metal  strips,  fastened  to  the  car- 
bon blocks.  Ader  arranges  eight  or  ten  carbon  rods,  as  shown 
in  fig.  430,  BCD.  Ader,  who  had  undertaken  the  transmission 
of  the  opera  music  to  the  Palace  of  Industry  during  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  1881,  placed  his  microphones  upon  leaden  plates  ?,  in 
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order  to  prevent  interruption  or  disturbance  of  tne  music  trans- 
mitted from  the  voice  of  the  singer  by  footsteps  on  the  floor,  etc. 
Boudet  and  others  have  also  constnictcd  microphones  of  several 
contacts,  some  arranged  parallel  and  others  in  series ;  the  latter 
arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  431.  A  glass  tube  r,  of  7.5  centi- 
metres in  length  and  i  centimetre  in  diameter,  is  fastened  to  a 
joint  upon  a  stand*   The  rapports  t  t  carry  the  sounding-tube 


F^.  431.— Bondet's  Microflioiies* 


6,  which  has  on  the  outer  side  an  ordinary  mouthpiece  And  on 
the  inner  side  a  narrow  opening,  opposite  which  is  placed  the 
membrane  made  of  gutta-percha.  The  copper-cylinder  k» 
which  is  connected  with  the  membrane,  reaches  a  short  distance 
into  the  glass  tube,  and  touches  the  first  of  the  six  carbon  balls 
in  it.  In  the  other  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  placed  the  metal 
piece  A,  which  carries  the  apparatus  for  the  relation  of  the 
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carbon  contacts.  By  turning  the  screw  s  in  the  one  or  the  other 
direction  the  cylinder  c,  along  with  F  and  Kf,  moves  forward  or 
backward,  thus  diminishing  or  increasing  the  force  of  contact 
between  the  carbon  balls. 

— ^Professor  Hughes,  the  inventor  of  the  microphone,  has  given 
some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  physical  action  of  the 
instrument.  He  states  the  problem  he  sought  to  solve  by  the 
microphone  as  follows :  To  introduce  into  an  electrical  circuit  an 
electrical  resistance,  which  resistance  shall  vary  in  exact  accord 
with  sonorous  vibrations,  so  as  to  produce  an  undulatory  current 
of  electricity  from  a  constant  source,  whose  wave-length,  height, 
and  form  shall  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  sonorous  waves. 
In  the  microphone  we  have  an  electric  conducting  material  sus- 
ceptible of  being  influenced  by  sonorous  vibrations;  and  thus  we 
have  the  first  step  of  the  problem. 

The  second  step  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  was  solved  by 
the  discovery  that  when  an  electric  conductor  in  a  divided  state, 
either  in  the  form  of  powder,  filings,  or  surfaces,  is  put  under  a 
certain  slight  pressure,  far  less  than  that  which  would  produce 
cohesion,  but  more  than  would  allow  it  to  be  s^araied  hy  sonorous 
vibrations^  the  following  state  of  things  occurs :  The  molecules 
at  these  surfaces  being  in  a  comparatively  free  state,  although 
electrically  joined,  do  of  themselves  so  arrange  their  form,  their 
number  in  contact,  or  their  pressure,  that  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  altered  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  and  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  fabulous. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  certain  general  considerations 
to  produce  an  endless  variety,  each  having  a  special  range  of 
resistance. 

The  tramp  of  a  fly,  or  the  cry  of  an  insect,  requires  little  mnge, 
but  great  sensitiveness  ;  and  two  surfaces,  therefore,  of  chosen 
materials,  under  a  very  slit^ht  pressure,  such  as  the  mere  weight 
of  'X  small  superposed  cnTKlnctor  (fi^js.  402  and  403),  suffice;  but 
it  would  be  unsuitable  for  a  man's  voice,  as  the  vibrations  ])ro- 
duced  by  the  voice  would  be  too  powerful  for  the  iDstrumcnt,  and 
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would,  in  fact,  produce  interruption  of  contact  amounting  tO 

•*  make  and  break. " 

Pine-wood  is  the  best  resonant  material  we  possess,  and  it  pre- 
serves its  structure  and  qnality  when  converted  into  charcoal. 
A  man's  voice  reqnircs  the  contort  of  four  <;nrfaces  of  pine-char- 
coal. The  numt)cr  of  surfaces  and  the  materials  have  to  depend 
on  the  range  and  iK)wer  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  surfaces  must 
be  pressed  together  by  a  force  that  varies  witli  the  force  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations.  Thus,  for  a  man's  voice  the  surface  must  be 
under  a  far  greater  pressure  than  for  the  movements  of  insects. 
In  order  to  test  whether  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  a 
perfect  imdulatory  cnrrcnt  being  produced  by  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions of  the  ram;e  of  the  voice  or  sounding  body  employed,  it  is 
well  to  place  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit ;  while  speaking  to 
the  microphone  transmitter  the  needle  should  not  be  deflected, 
as  the  waves  of  -j-  and  —  electricity  are  equal,  and  are  too  rapid 
to  disturb  the  needle.  If  the  pressure  on  the  materials  producing 
the  microphonic  contacts  is  not  sufficient,  we  shall  have  a  con- 
stant succession  of  interruptions  of  contact,  and  the  galvanometer 
needle  will  indicate  the  fact.  If  the  pressure  on  the  materials  is 
gradually  increased,  the  tones  will  be  loud,  but  wanting  in  dis- 
tinctness, while  the  galvanometer  indicates  interruptions  in  the 
current.  By  further  increasing  the  pressure  the  tone  becomes 
clearer,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  just  be  stationary 
when  a  maximum  of  loudness  and  clearness  is  attained.  If  the 
pressure  be  further  increased  the  sounds  become  weaker,  though 
they  remain  clear,  and  on  still  gradually  augmenting  the  pressure 
the  sounds  die  out,  until  a  point  arrives  at  which  there  is  silence. 

The  simplest  form  of  microphone  employed  by  Professor 
Hughes  in  his  theoretical  investigations  consisted  of  a  fbt  piece 
•  of  charcoal,  a  millimetres  thick  and  i  centimetre  square,  con- 
nected with  a  copper  wire,  and  glued  to  a  board  or  block  of 
wood.  Upon  this  piece  one  or  more  similar  pieces  were  super- 
pc^d,  the  upper  piece  being  connected  with  a  wire.  The 
required  pressure  was  put  on  the  blocks.  Professor  Hughes  thus 
leasons  out  the  nature  of  the  molecular  actioo: 
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''Let  the  lower  piece  be  called  A,  and  the  upper  b;  when  we 
iubfect  the  board  to  sonorous  vsbtmttons  we  cannot  imagine  in 
the  charcoal  an  undulatory  movement  of  the  actual  wave-length 
of  the  sonorous  wave,  for  that  would  be  several  feet ;  nor  can  we 
imagine  a  wave  of  any  length  without  admitting  that  the  force 
must  be  transmitted  from  molecule  to  molecule  throughout  the 
entire  length.  How  is  it  that  the  molecular  action  at  the 
snrfiices  of  a  and  n  so  vary  this  conductivity  or  electrical  resist* 
ance  as  to  throw  it  into  waves  tn  the  exact  form  of  the  sonorous 
vibrations  ?  It  cannot  be  because  it  throws  up  the  upper  portion, 
making  an  intermittent  cunent,  because  the  upper  portion  is 
fastened  to  the  lower,  and  the  galvanometer  docs  not  indicate 
any  interruption  of  current  whatever.  It  cannot  be  because  the 
molecules  arrange  themselves  in  stratified  lines,  becoming  more  or 
less  conductive,  as  then  surfi^es  would  not  be  required,  that  is,  we 
should  not  require  discontinuity  between  the  blocks  a  and  b  ;  nor 
would  the  upper  surface  be  thrown  up  if  the  pressure  be  removed, 
as  sand  is  on  a  vibnttmg  glass.  The  throwing  up  of  this  upper 
piece  B  when  pressure  is  removed  proves  that  a  blow,  inressure,  or 
upheaval  of  the  lower  portion  takes  place:  that  this  takes  place  ■ 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  as  the  surface  considered  alone  (  having 
no  depth)  could  not  bodily  quit  its  mass.  In  lact,  there  must  have 
been  a  movement  toa  certain  depth ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
fiom  numerous  experiments,  that  the  whole  block  increases  and 
diminishes  in  siae  at  all  points,  in  the  centre  as  well  as  the  surfiux, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  sonorous  wave. 
Confining  our  attention,  however,  to  points  on  A  and  B,  how  can 
this  increased  molecular  size  or  form  produce  a  change  in  the 
electrical  waves?  This  may  happen  in  two  ways:  fint^  by 
increased  pressure  on  the  upper  surface,  due  to  its  enlargement ; 
or,  second^  the  molecules  themselves,  finding  a  certain  resistance  ' 
opposed  to  their  upward  movement,  spread  themselves,  making 
innumerable  fresh  points  of  contact.  Thus  an  undulatory  current 
would  appear  to  be  produced  by  infinite  change  in  the  number 
of  fresh  contacts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  actions 
occur;  but  the  latter  seems  to  me  the  true  explanation  \  for  if 
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the  first  were  alone  true,  we  should  have  a  far  greater  effect  from 
metal  powder,  carbon,  or  some  elastic  conductor,  such  as  metal- 
ized  silk,  than  from  gold  or  other  hard  unoxidixable  matter;  bat 
as  the  best  results  as  r^ards  the  human  voice-were  obtained  from 
two  surfaces  of  solid  gold,  I  am  inclined  to  view  with  more  fiivor 
the  idea  that  an  infinite  variety  of  fresh  contacts  brought  into 
play  by  the  molecular  pressure  affords  the  true  explanation.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  the  numerous  forms  of 
microphone  I  have  constructed,  in  all  of  which  I  can  fully  trace 
the  effect. 

**  T  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  great  mechanical  force 
exerted  by  this  uprising  of  the  molecules  under  sonorous  vibra- 
tions. With  vibrations  from  a  musical  box  two  feet  in  length, 
I  found  that  one  ounce  of  lead  was  not  sufficient  on  a  surface 
of  contact  z  centimetre  square  to  maintain  constant  contact; 
and  it  was  only  be  removing  the  musical  box  to  a  distance  of 
several  feet  that  I  was  enabled  to  preserve  continuity  of  current 
with  a  moderate  pressure.  I  have  spoken  to  forty  microphones 
at  once,  and  they  all  seemed  to  respond  with  equal  force.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  energy  in  the  conversion  of  molec- 
ular vibrations  into  electrical  waves ;  but  it  is  so  small  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  measure  it  with  the  simple  appliances  at 
my  disposal.  I  have  examined  every  portttm  of  my  room — 
wood,  stone,  metal,  in  fact,  all  parts — and  even  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  :  all  were  in  molecular  movement  whenever  I  spoke.  As 
yet  I  have  found  no  such  insulator  for  sound  as  gutta-percha  is  for 
electricity.  Caoutchouc  seems  to  be  the  best  ;  but  I  have  never 
been  able  by  the  use  of  any  amount  at  ray  disposal  to  prevent 
the  microphone  reporting  all  it  lieard. 

**  The  question  of  insulation  has  now  become  one  of  necessity, 
as  the  micrn|)hnne  has  opened  to  us  a  world  of  sounds,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  were  unaware.  If  we  can  insulate  the  instru- 
ment so  as  to  direct  its  powers  on  any  single  object,  as  on  a 
moving  fly,  it  will  be  possible  to  investigate  that  object  undis- 
turbed by  the  pandemonium  of  sounds  which  at  present  the 
microphone  reveals  where  we  thought  complete  siknce  prevailed. 
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''I  have  recently  made  the  following  curious  obervalion:  a 
microphone  on  a  resonant  board  is  placed  in  a  battery  circuit 
together  with  two  telephones.  When  one  of  these  is  placed  on 
the  resonant  boar^,  a  continuous  sound  will  emanate  from  ikut 
otho-.  The  sound  is  started  by  the  vibration  which  is  imparted 
to  the  board  when  the  telephone  is  placed  on  it;  this  impulse, 
passing  through  the  microphone,  sets  both  telephone  discs  in  mo- 
tion; and  the  instrument  on  the  board,  reacting  through  the 
microphone,  causes  a  continous  sound  to  be  produced,  which  is 
permanent  so  long  as  the  independent  current  of  electricity  is 
maintained  through  the  microphone.  It  follows  that  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  a  relay  for  the  human  voice  in  telephony  is 
thus  solved. 

The  transmission  of  sound  through  the  microphone  is  per- 
fectly duplex ;  for  if  two  correspondents  use  microphones  as 
transmitters,  and  telephones  as  receivers,  each  can  hear  the  other, 
but  his  own  speech  is  inaudible ;  and  if  each  sing  a  different  note, 
no  chord  is  heard.  The  experiments  on  the  deaf  have  proved 
that  they  can  be  made  to  hear  the  tick  of  a  watch,  but  not,  as 
yet,  human  speech  distinctly ;  and  my  results  in  this  direction 
point  to  the  conclusion  tliat  we  only  hear  ourselves  speak  through 
the  bones,  and  not  through  the  ears. 

"  However  simple  the  microphone  may  appear  at  first  glance, 
it  has  taken  me  many  months  of  unremitting  labor  and  study  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  state  through  the  numerous  forms,  each 
suitable  for  a  special  object." 

Professor  Hughes,  throughout  his  investigations,  used  a  BelFs 
telephone  as  receiver,  and  admits  that  it  was  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  that  sensitive  instrument  that  he  was  able  to  follow  up 
his  researches. 

TELEPHONES  AND  MICROPHONES  OF  SPECIAL  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The  iron  wire  telephone  of  Ader  is  of  theoretical  intercut. 
Adcr  tried  to  construct  a  telephone  without  a  membrane  ;  for 
this  purpose  he  used  irua  cures  of  diHerent  strength.    He  ob> 
50 
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lained  the  best  results  with  very  thin  iron  cores,  /.  e.^  iron  wires. 
Fig.  432  shows  one  of  these  forms  of  apparatus ;  it  consists  of  a 
board  B,  through  which  the  iron  wire  £  is  pushed  and  bent  at  e. 


r">g-  433  — Ader's  Iron  Wire  Telephone. 

This  wire  is  surrounded  by  the  coil  s,  which  is  wound  upon  a 
quill  F.  K  is  a  massive  piece  of  copper,  which  is  soldered  to  the 
free  piece  of  the  wire.  When  in  use  the  leading  wires  of  this 
apparatus  are  connected  with  the  clamps  p  p',  and  the  ear  u 
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placed  at  e.  Words  spoken  into  a  distant  telephone  arc  clearly 
heard  when  the  apparatus  is  10  or  15  centimetres  from  the  ear. 
Ader  also  gave  his  iron  wire  telephone  the  form  shown  in  fig. 
433.  The  iron  wire  m  is  partly  soldered  to  the  massive  copptf 
piece /,  and  partly  to  the  copper  piece  which  again  is  con- 
nected with  the  copper  piece  ^.  The  upper  copper  piece  closes 
the  upper  opening  of  the  tube  which  encloses  the  whole  appara- 
tus, and  is  connected  with  e  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  sounding 
tube  e  is  similar  to  that  in  Bell's  telephone,  but  has  no  central 
opening.  The  copper  pieces  form  a  cylinder,  which  almost 
entirely  fills  the  tube,  but  is  separated  from  the  walls  by  an  india- 
rubber  tube  placed  over  it.  The  insulated  wires  c  and  ^  are 
passed  through  the  copper  pieces,  and  form  the  ends  of  the  in- 
duction coil  which  surrounds  the  iron  wire  at  d.  The  tube  is 
closed  at  its  lower  end  by  the  ebonite  disc  /,  to  which  the  two 
clamps  are  fastened.  The  manner  of  working  of  the  two  tele- 
phones last  described  may  be  explained,  according  to  Th.  du 
Moncel,  in  the  following  manner:  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  words  reproduced  by  a  Bell  telephone  are  due  to  the  undula- 
tion currents  which  are  collected  in  the  receiver,  and  which  cause 
Its  iron  disc  to  vibrate  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  sound- 
waves cause  the  iron  disc  of  the  sender  to  vibrate.  This  expla- 
nation, however,  is  not  complete ;  it  still  leaves  the  ^lestion 
unanswered :  Of  what  kind  are  the  vibrations  which  the  iron  disc 
makes  ?  Does  the  disc  vibrate  as  a  whole  with  truiiversal  vibra> 
tions,  or  do  the  different  iron  particles  vibrate  with  molecular 
vibrations  only?  Tb.  du  Moocel  argues  that  it  Is  molecniar  vi- 
bration which  takes  place.  Ader  constructed  the  telephones 
which  are  described  above  for  the  purpose  of  experimentally  de- 
termining which  of  the  two  opinions  is  correct.  He  constructed 
a  telephone  without  a  membrane,  that  is,  a  telephone  where 
transversal  vibrations  caimot  take  place.  As  he  succeeded  in  his 
experiments,  he  became  of  Th.  du  Moncel's  opinion,  for  he 
proved  by  them  that  the  reproduction  of  sound-waves  is  not  ex^ 
chisiveiy  due  to  transversal  vibrations.  According  to  Th.  du 
lloncel,  the  mode  of  action  of  Ader's  wire  telephone  is  as  fisl* 
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lows:  The  imdulation  cnrrenls  circulating  through  the  coil  ^ 
cause  molecular  vibrations  in  the  iron  wire.  These  act  chiefly 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  spread  more  quickly  than  the 
ribrations  of  the  heavy  mass  dg;  the  result  is  that  the  mechan- 
ical effect  of  the  vibrations  in  the  iron  wire  is  greatly  increased. 
The  vibrations  are  then  mechanically  transmitted  to  the  mass 
and  spread  from  there  as  waves  of  sound  through  the  sounding- 
fimnel.  Ader's  iron  wire  telephone  greatly  resembles  Reis's  re- 
ceiver (fig.  393).  The  sounding-board  is  replaced  by  the  coj^ter 
mass,  which  talKs  part  in  the  vibrations  and  increases  their  effect. 

434  represents  Breguet's  mercury  telephone.  The  two 
vessels  a  contain  mercury,  over  which  acidulated  water  is  poured, 
and  into  wlych  pointed  tubes  b,  nearly  filled,  are  allowed  to  dip. 


electric  currents  are  produced  when  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is 
altered  by  mechanical  means,  and  conversely  that  electric  currents 
alter  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Breguet's  telephone  is  based 
upon  these  electric  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction.  The  tubes 
B  B  are  closed  by  membranes,  which  are  connected  with  the  mouth- 
pieces. When  sound-waves  impinge  on  the  membrane  of  one 
part  of  the  apparatus  they  mechanically  affect  the  mercury,  and 
produce  electric  currents,  which  travel  to  the  second  capillary 
tube  ;  tliese  cause  a  median ical  alteration  of  the  mercury  surface, 
making  the  membrane  of  tlie  second  apparatus  to  vibrate  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  membrane  of  the  first,  /*.  e.,  the  waves  of 
sound  of  the  first  apparatus  are  exactly  reproduced  in  the  second 


Fig.  434.— Bregue^t  Hercmy 
Telephone. 


The  mercury  in  the  tubes,  as 
well  as  in  the  vessels,  is  con- 
nected by  wires,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  effect  of  the 
apparatus  is  based  upon  a 
physical  fact  discovered  by 
Lippmann  when  sending  cur- 
rents of  electricity  through  the 
mercury  contained  in  capillary 
tubes.  Lippmann  observed 
that  in  every  closed  circuit 
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tppantus.  Breguet's  mercoiy  telephone  may  be  used  with  or 
without  a  battery ;  in  the  latter  case  a  special  arrangement  of  the 
mercury  and  water  is  necessary. 

The  chemical  telephone  by  Edison  is  based  upon  an  electro- 
chemical phenomenon  that  h^s  not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained ;  but  by  using  this  very  phenomenon  he  constiucted,  in 
1872,  the  electio-motograph.  The  phenomenon  in  question  is 
the  following :  If  a  metal  plate  be  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  battery,  and  be  covered  with  paper  or  any  other  porous 
body  soaked  in  potash,  and  if  a  platinum  or  leaden  point,  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  be  drawn  over  the 


Fig.  435.        Edim's  Cheaiial  Tdephone.       Ffg.  436L 


wetted  surface,  a  certain  resistance  is  felt  as  long  as  the  current 
is  broken,  but  as  soon  as  the  current  flows  through  the  metal 
and  the  wetted  surface  this  resistance  disappears.  The  current 
is  supposed  to  react  electrolytically  on  the  potash,  and  cause  a 
thin  gas  layer  between  its  surface  and  the  pencili  which  over- 
comes  the  resistance. 

Fig.  435  represents  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Edison  on 
this  principle.  A  metal  spring  a  is  fastened  to  the  mica  disc  d, 
which  is  of  about  10  centimetres'  diameter.  One  end  of  the 
spring,  which  has  a  platinum  contact  attached,  slides  upon  a  cyl- 
inder A,  which  moves  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  surface  of  the  cylinder  CQn$ists  of  moist  ^^psum  impregnated 
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with  potash  and  mercuric  acetate.  The  spring  a  is  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  butter)  ,  the  cylinder  with  the  po^^itive 
pole  of  a  battery;  some  kind  of  transmitter  is  also  inserted  in 
the  circuit.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  the  friction  between  the 
spring  a  and  the  cylinder  a  will  cause  the  former  to  be  taken 
along  with  the  latter  so  far  as  the  elasticity  of  the  mica  plate  n 
permits.  When  the  circuit  is  made  again  the  friction  ceases,  and 
the  disc  and  spring  take  up  their  original  position  again.  When 
the  making  and  breaking  of  the  current  follow  each  other,  or  when 
alterations  in  the  current  take  place,  the  resistnncc  between  a 
and  A  will  also  vary  in  an  oscillating  manner,  and  the  niir.i  plate 
D  will  therefore  begin  to  vibrate.  If  the  current  variations  are 
caused  by  speaking  before  tlie  transmitter,  the  mica  plate  will 
reproduce  the  waves  of  sojiid.  Fitr.  436  shows  the  arrangement 
of  this  chemical  telephone  s\  stein,  s  rei)resents  the  carbon  trans- 
mitter, which,  together  with  \he  prmiary  coil  of  the  induction 
coil  I,  and  the  battery  B,  forms  a  circuit.  The  secondary  spiral 
is  connected  on  one  side  with  the  earth-plate  E,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  spring  g  fastened  upon  the  mica  plate  p.  The  gy|wum 
cylinder,  upon  which  the  spring  slides,  is  connected  with  the 
earth -plate  e. 

Dolbear  succeeded  in  the  construction  of  a  receiver  based  on 
elect rostatical  principles.  This  receiver  consists  in  its  simplest 
form  of  two  metal  discs  of  about  5  centimetres*  diameter,  which 
are  placed  parallel  and  near  to  each  other,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  touch  each  other;  this  is  brought  about  by  a  frame  of  • 
gutta-percha,  which  has  grooves  for  holding  the  discs^  as  shown 
in  fig.  437.  The  gutta-percha  fastening  is  screwed  on  the  one 
side  to  a  lid,  which  carries  the  mouthpiece  c,  and  on  the  other 
side  to  a  kind  of  knob  h,  which  serves  as  a  handle.  The  screw 
s  is  connected  with  the  disc  nearest  to  it,  but  as  this  disc  is  held 
by  the  gutta-percha  fastening,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  screw 
which  passes  through  its  middle,  it  cannot  vibrate.  The  disc 
near  the  mouth |)iece  is,  however,  only  fastened  by  its  edges,  and 
can  be  made  to  vibrate.  The  screw  s  not  only  prevents  the  first 
disc  from  vibrating,  but  also  regulates  the  distance  between 
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two  discs.  Each  of* the  metal  discs  is  connected  with  a  clamp  a. 
The  clamps  also  receive  the  ends  of  a  secondary  coil  of  an  induc- 
tion apparatus,  so  that  the  two  discs  form,  so  to  speak,  the  poles 
of  an  induction  apparatus  connected  with  a  condenser,  in  which 
air  represents  the  insulating  layer  between  the  plates.  The  two 
discs,  therefore,  receive  opposite  electrical  charges  as  soon  as 
induced  currents  are  generated  by  the  induction  apparatus.  A 
series  of  induced  currents  will  cause  a  series  of  charges,  and  as 


Fig.  437. — Dolbear's  Receiver.    Fig.  438. — Dunand's  Torsion  Microphone. 

the  opposite  electrical  charges  of  the  two  discs  cause  attraction 
between  i.hem  every  time  they  are  produced,  a  series  of  attrac- 
tions will  be  the  consequence,  ;.  e.,  the  movable  disc  will  be 
made  to  vibrate.  These  vibrations  show  themselves  sufficiently 
powerful  to  be  perceptible  to  the  ear.  If  a  sender  of  any  con- 
.struction  be  now  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  this  apparatus,  the  in- 
duced currents  will  cause  the  free  disc  in  Dolbear's  apparatus  to 
vibrate,  and  it  will  do  office  as  a  receiver.    The  best  results  were 
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obtained  by  using  an  induction  coil  which  had  a  resistance  of 
from  4>ooo  to  SfOOo  ohms.  The  electro-motive  force  of  the  in* 
duced  cttrrents  reaches  a  considerable  height,  and  the  usual  way 
of  insulating  the  wires,  as  in  telegraph  lines,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. This,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  arranging  the  indue* 
tion  spiral  near  the  xeceiver,  instead  of  connecting  it  with  the 
sender.  The  comparatively  weak  primary  currents  only  will  then 
be  sent  through  the  leads,  and  induced  currents  of  high  potential 
generated  at  the  receiving  station. 

In  Dunand's  torsion  microphone,  fig.  438,  two  thin  iron  plates 
A  a'  axe  surrounded  by  a  wooden  ring,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
box.  Inside  this  box  the  carbon  contacts,  well  protected  from 
dust,  etc.,  are  placed.  The  two  carbon  discs  b  8  are  fastened  in 
the' middle  of  the  iron  discs,  and  a  conical  oarbon  piece  of  about 
13  millimetres  in  length  presses  against  them.  One  end  of  the 
wire  F  F,  which  is  wound  round  the  carbon  piece,  is  festened  to 
the  wooden  frame,  whilst  the  other  end  terminates  in  the  knob  e. 
The  contacts  may  be  altered  by  turning  this  knob,  thus  altering 
also  the  sensibility  of  the  microphone ;  by  having  two  mem- 
branes, two  voices  may  be  conveniently  transmitted  at  the  same  * 

time. 

Ader  reproduced  speech,  as  already  mentioned,  by  conveying 
wave-currents  through  a  stretched  iron  wire  connected  with  larger 
metal  masses.  Wildbrant  showed  that  the  reproduction  suc- 
ceeded also  with  wires  of  other  material,  when  only  the  wave- 
currents  were  sufficiently  strong.  When  Mr.  Preeoe  had  experi- 
mentally convinced  himself  of  the  correctness  of  this  fact,  he 
constructed  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  439,  on  the  plan  of  the 
thermophone  described  by  F.  I.  Pisko  in  his  TeUphonie.  This 
instrument  usually  consisted  of  a  thin  platinum  wire  stretched 
between  a  membrane  and  an  adjusting  screw.  The  wave-currents 
which  are  conveyed  through  the  wire  produce  by  their  altering 
strength  an  undulating  heat  effect,  which  manifests  itself  by  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  wire  that  is,  by  the  vibration 
of  the  membrane.  In  the  latest  form  of  the  thermophone  by 
Preece,  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  end  by  a  cork,  as  shown  to  the 
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left  of  the  figure,  is  employed.  Two  wires  are  passed  through 
the  cork,  and  between  them  is  placed  a  platinum  spiral.  The 
undulating  currents  cause  heat-waves  in  the  latter,  and,  in  conse- 


439' — The  Thennophone. 


quence  of  this,  the  wire  contracts  and  expands,  and  the  air  in 
the  tube  begins  to  vibrate.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  only 
feeble  results  by  this  action  have  been  obtained. 

TELEPHONE  INSTALLATIONS. 

A.   DOUBLE  STATIONS. 

Fig.  440  shows  the  arrangement  of  magneto-electric  telephones 
at  the  stations  a  and  b.  s  s'  represent  the  sending  apparatus ; 
H  h'  the  receiving  apparatus ;  k  k'  bells ;  t  t^  keys,  and  v  v'  bat- 
teries; E  e'  are  earth-plates.  If  A  wishes  to  communicate  with 
B,  the  key  t  is  first  pressed  down,  and  thus  a  contact  is  produced 
at  a,  closing  the  following  circuit :  v,  dr,  t,  through  the  line  to 
station  b,  t*,  lever  c',  contact  ^  to  the  bell  k',  from  here 
through  contact  d'  to  the  earth  e'  e,  and  back  to  battery  v.  The 
bell  k'  will  therefore  ring  so  long  as  t  is  held  down  at  station  a. 
The  current  flows  through  the  bell  arrangement  in  the  following 
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manner:  First  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  then 
over  h'  li'  to  the  earth.  The  magnet  attracts  the  armature 
which  is  fastened  to  the  lever  at  causing  it  to  strike  against 
the  bell  ,£^\  At  this  morncnt  the  circuit  is  broken  because  the 
lever  losLS  ctMitact  wiLii  d\  and  therefore  the  electro-magnet  lets 
go  its  armalurc  which  swings  back  into  its  original  position, 
making  contact  again  at  d',  when  the  magnet  will  again  attract 


Fig.  44a— Telephone  Statiotn. 


the  armature,  etc.  n  returns  the  signal,  pressing  t'  down.  By 
taking  down  the  receiving  instruments  h  and  h'  from  the  levers 
C  cfy  contact  is  made  at  n  and  n' .  Speaking  at  a  generates  wave- 
currents  in  s,  which  flow  to  the  contracts  «,  b,  t,  through  the 
line  to  t',  ^,  c',  1^  and  s',  to  the  receiver  h',  returning  again  over 
e'  e,  and  the  telephone  h,  back  to  s.  The  wave-currents  gene- 
rated at  station  b  in  the  telephone  s'  flow  through  the  same  cir- 
cuit in  the  rev(  r^ed  direction.  When  communication  is  at  an 
end  the  telepb,  nes  h  h'  are  put  in  their  places  again,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  ongmal  joining  necessary  for  signalling.  In  practice 
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however,  the  same  kind  of  magneto-electric  apparatus  is  seldom 
used  both  for  receiver  and  sender,  for  reasons  mentioned  already  ; 
as  a  rule,  a  microphone  is  used  as  a  sender,  and  a  magneto-elec- 
tric telephone  as  receiver.  The  drrangement  shown  in  fig.  440 
is  very  nearly  the  same  when  the  telephones  are  taken  oflT,  except 
that  two  contacts  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  levers  c  c',  as  there 
will  now  be  two  wave-currents,  viz.,  the  primary  and  the  sec- 
ondary. 

Before  we  consider  the  prac  tical  execution  of  the  arrangement 
shown  in  fig.  440,  we  must  describe  some  of  the  separate  instru- 
ments included  in  the  various  circuits.  Bells  of  very  simple  con- 


Fig.  441.— Weinhold's  Bell. 


stniction,  serving  as  call  apparatus,  have  recently  been  con- 
structed by  Fein,  A.  Weinhold,  and  Abdank-Abakanowicz.  The 
instrument  constructed  by  Weinhold  is  shown  in  fig.  441.  The 
iron  bell-shade  g  is  screwed  on  to  the  upi>er  end  of  the  metal 
stand  A ;  M  is  an  electro-magnet,  having  its  induction  coils  at  s, 
and  s,;  the  rounded  shoes  of  these  are  placed  within  the  bell 
close  to  the  edge.  The  induction  coils  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  also  with  clamps,  to  which  the  line-wires  lead  by  the 
wires  d,.  One  of  these  clamps  is  visible  at  k,.  The  wooden 
hammer  k  is  fastened  to  the  wooden  piece  v,  and  pressed  against 
the  bell  by  means  of  the  spring  f.  If  the  hammer  is  allowed  to 
fall  upon  the  bell  the  latter  will  vibrate  violently,  and  will  cause 
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the  bell-edges  alternately  to  approach  and  be  removed  from  the 
induction  coils  and  their  pole-ehoes,  thus  producing  induced  cur- 
rents in  the  coils.  When  these  currents  reach  the  distant  station 
they  cause  the  telephone  mcrfibrane  to  vibrate  so  violently,  that 
the  latter  emits  a  sound,  which  is  still  further  increased  by  means 
of  a  resonator,  shown  in  fig.  44a.  This  resonator  must,  how- 
ever, agree  within  half  a  tone  with  the  bell. 

The  apparatus  constructed  by  Abdank-Abalcanowicz  is  shown 
in  fig.  443.  The  steel  spring  c  is  fastened  to  the  horse-shoe 
magnet  a  a.  This  spring  carries  the  induction  coil  B  with  its 
armatures  at  its  lower  end,  by  means  of  which  the  iron  core  in- 
side the  coil  is  shut  off.  When  at  rest  the  spring  c  stands  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  of  the  magnet«arms  and  the  coil  eatactly  between 


the  two  arms.  When  the  coil  'is  made  to  leave  this  position  by 
means  of  d  (as  shown  in  the  figure),  and  then  suddenly  allowed 
to  swing  back,  it  will  oscillate  between  the  magnet-poles  a  a, 
causing  induced  currents  of  alternating  direction  in  the  coil; 
these  currents  are  conveyed  either  through  the  spring  c  and  the 
clamp  K,  or  through  the  spiral  r  and  the  clamp  to  the  bell  of 
the  distant  station,  which  is  a  so-called  polarized  bell  analogous 
in  construction,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figure,  to  the  inductor 
apparatus,  except  that  in  place  of  the  handle  a  ball  fastened  to  a 
rod  is  used.  Two  horse-shoe  magnets  have  their  poles  bent  ver- 
tically upward,  and  a  flat  spring  having  a  coil  in  its  middle  por- 
tion b  fastened  between  them.  When  the  alternating  currents, 
generated  in  the  inductkm  apparatus,  reach  the  coil,  the  flat  iron 
spring  will  swing  to  the  right  and  left,  causing  the  knob  to  strike 
each  bell  alternately.   Experiments  have  proved  that  the  fbice 


Fig.  44a  —The  RfiMDslar. 
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of  the  currents  generated  in  the  induction  apparatus  is  sufficient 
to  ring  a  bell  at  a  distance  of  250  kilometres. 


Fig.  443. — Abdank-Abakanowicz*  Call  Apparatus. 


A.  MQnch  took  out  a  patent  for  a  call  apparatus  which  might 
easily  be  employed  where  telephones  with  horse-shoe  magnets  are 
in  use.  The  horse-shoe  magnet  h  h,  with  its  shoes  and  /„  is 
placed  in  the  telephone  frame  t  t  (fig.  444),  and  the  induction 
coils  s,  s,  are  arranged  opposite  to  the  telephone  disc  e  e.  The 
induction  coils  and  the  magnet  of  the  telephone  are  made  use  of 
here  for  signalling.  The  pole-shoes  /,  are  scooi)ed  out  semi- 
cylindrically,  and  metal  plates  m  m,  are  fastened  upon  the  arms 
of  the  horse-shoe  magnet  h  h,  which  carry  two  sets  of  wheel- 
work  r  g  h  i.  The  metal  piece  m  m  is  fastened  upon  the  axis  a 
of  the  spur  wheel  r;  e  e  are  semi-cylindrical  iron  pieces,  which, 
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with  the  shoes,  form  an  almost  uninterrupted  armature  {pt  ^A)> 
which  connects  the  poles  of  the  horseshoe  magnet  H  H.  This 
arrangement  excludes,  so  to  say,  the  iron  cores  of  the  coils  i'.  and 
and  thus  considerably  weakens  their  magnetism.  But  when 
the  metal  piece  m  m  is  turned  about  its  axis  a  through  90%  the 


Fig.  444. — Milnch's  Call  Apparatus. 


iron  pieces  e  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  diameter,  the 
armature  /.  ^  A  is  interrupted,  and  the  magnetism  of  the  iron 
cores  in  the  coils  therefore  attains  to  its  original  strength. 
If  the  metal  piece  mot  be  now  made  to  rotate  quickly  by  means 
of  the  handle  K,  the  magnet  will  be  opened  and  closed  in  quick 
succession;  twice  for  every  full  revolution,  as  arranged  in  the 
drawing.  The  result  of  this  change  is  that  powerful  currents  are 
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induced  in  and  These  induced  currents  reach  the  tel- 
ephone at  the  distant  station,  making  the  membrane  vibrate 
audibly.  A  further  increase  of  tone  may  be  obtained  in  different 
ways.  MQnch,  for  instance,  transmits  the  vibrations  to  a  bell. 
For  thb  purpose  a  small  box  is  placed  in  the  mouthpiece  b  b, 
having  the  rod  /  resting  upon  the  membrane  s  b,  while  the  ball 
b  is  fastened  upon  and  is  also  connected  with  this  box  in  such 
a  way  that  its  position  can  be  regulated  by  the  screw/  When 


Fig.  445  Fig.  446. 

German  Spealung  and  Receiving  Inttnuneiits. 


the  membrane  begins  to  vibrate,  the  motion  of  the  ball  up  and 
down  causes  the  bell  4/ to  ring. 

TeUphane  Siaiwm, — Returning  now  to  thb  subject,  we  shall 
first  consider  stations  where  magneto-electric  telephones  are  used 
exclusively.  Care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  well  arranged,  and  protected  from  dust,  etc.  As 
an  example  of  such  an  installation,  we  will  first  describe  a  German 
telephone  office,  as  it  is  described  in  Grahwinkers  Lekrhuch  Her 
Ttle^hami.   Fig.  445  gives  an  outside  view  of  the  whole  appa- 
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ratus ;  fig.  446,  the  inside  of  box  k.  There  are  to  he  seen  from 
outside  the  receiver  t,  which  hangs  on  the  hook  k;  the  mouth- 
piece M  of  the  sender  s;  the  little  box  e,  which  contains  the 
electro-magnet  of  the  call  apparatus;  the  bell  with  its  ham- 
mer,  and  the  key  /.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  apparatus 
are  enclosed  in  the  box  which  contains,  besides  the  sender  s, 
the  contact  lever,  the  contact  arrangement  belonging  to  the  key, 
and  a  lightning-protecting  apparatus.  The  contact  arrangement 
for  the  alarm  consists  of  the  wooden  board  b,  to  which  are  fast- 
ened the  three  brass  pieces  and  m^-,  is  attached  to  the 
metal  strip  p,  which  has  at  its  upper  end  the  cylindrical  piece  /' 
horizontally  arranged,  and  retlching  through  the  side  of  the  box 
as  key  /.  By  pressing  upon  /  the  cylinder  /'  is  pushed  against 
the  contact*plate  fastened  in  d,  and  the  current  of  a  battery  con- 
sisting of  from  five  to  six  Leclanchi  elements  is  sent  through  the 
line  to  the  signalling  apparatus  of  the  distant  station.  The  con* 
tact-lever  c  ^,  one  end  of  which  reaches  a  hook  M  through  the 
side  of  the  box,  moves  about  the  axis  ^/  the  other  end  of  this 
lever  has  two  contacts,  opposite  to  which  are  the  contact-piece  /, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  contact-screw  p  on  the  other.  The 
spiral  spring  /  tends  to  draw  the  inner  end  of  the  lever  down- 
ward, / .  e,,  tends  to  make  contact  at  As  long  as  the  telephone 
L  hangs  on  this  hook,  the  contact  at/  is  closed  by  the  lever  f  c; 
but  when  t  is  removed  from  the  hook,  the  spring  /  draws  the 
lever  downward,  making  contact  at  whereby  the  bell  is  taken 
out  of  the  circuit,  and  connection  made  between  the  two  tel« 
ephone  stations. 

The  apparatus  for  protection  against  lightning  is  intended  not 
only  to  protect  the  apparatus  and  locality  against  currents  of  at- 
mospheric electricity,  but  also  persons  operating  or  standing  near 
the  instrument.  The  construction  of  the  lightning  conductor 
is  shown  in  detail  in  fig.  447.  The  spindle  consists  of  a  brass 
cylinder  m.  One  end  of  it  is  screwed  into  the  ebonite  piece  tf, 
the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  ebonite  piece  by  means 
of  a  screw;  mr,  and  are  brass  cylinders,  fi>nning  the  end  por- 
tions of  the  spindle,  which  consists  of  three  brass  cylinders  m. 
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M  and  w„  insulated  from  each  other.  Copper  wire  of  o.i  niilli- 
raetre  carefully  covered  with  silk  is  wound  round  the  portions  m 
m.  The  wire  ends  of  the  coils  arc  led  through  tlic  grooves  n, 
and  connect  the  coils  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  two  brass 
cylinders  w,  and  by  means  of  the  binding  screws  and  s,.  The 
middle  portions  of  the  spindle,  being  covered  with  wire  d  d,  do 
not  touch  the  sides  of  the  hollow  space  h  h  of  the  brass  piece 
Care  is  taken  that  the  contact  shall  be  good  between  the  brass 
pieces  a,  r,,  and  the  brass  cylinders  w,  m  and  w,.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  springs / /./^  fastened  to  the  screws  r  r, 
The  battery  currents  reach  the  lightniog  conductor  through  bg, 


passing  through  the  brass  cylinder  w,,  then  through  s  n  dnd  ns, 
into  the  brass  piece  and  then  to  the  apparatus  (compare  fig. 
446).    If  a  current  of  high  potential  reaches  the  leads  towards 

during  a  thunder-storm  for  instance,  the  main  portion,  in- 
stead of  flowing  through  the  thin  wires  d  //,  will  cross  the  teeth  of 

and  a,  (fig.  446),  and  then  flow  to  the  earth.  If  the  branch 
current  entering  at  d  d  is  still  suflSciently  powerful,  it  will  destroy 
the  thin  wire  of  the  coil,  or  at  all  events  its  silk  insulation, 
making  contact  with  the  piece  leading  to  earth.  When  such 
an  apparatus  has  been  destroyed,  the  spindle  is  taken  out  from 
51 
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the  pieces  3,  r,,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  In  order  that 
the  line  may  not  be  broken  during  these  manipulations,  a  strong 
brass  spring  F,  which  has  a  contact  at  is  screwed  to  As  long 
as  the  spring  f  is  in  its  place,  it  presses  with  its  ebotiite  block  B 
against  the  knob  R  of  the  spindle,  and  prevents  e  and  from 
touching.  If  the  spindle  is  taken  out  the  spring  f  presses  the 
contact-pin  down,  and  connects  and  r,.  The  efficiency  of  this 
contrivance  is  shown  by  the  following  fact:  An  unusual  lieavy 
thunderstorm  passed  over  Leipzig  on  the  19th  of  May,  1884,  at 
which  time  there  were  985  offices  established ;  although  only  two 
electro-magnets  were  damaged,  forty-one  spindles  had  to  be  re- 
newed. A  piece  of  an  insulator  was  broken  off,  and  the  wires 
belonging  to  it  were  also  torn.  The  total  quantity  of  electricity 
which  went  down  a  post  upon  the  roof  of  a  house  flowed  in  three 
different  ways  to  the  earth  without  causing  any  further  damage. 

Bottcher's  installation  of  a  telephone  station  with  apparatus, 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  mines,  is  shown  in  fig.  448. 
Iron  is  used  in  the  construction  instead  of  brass  wherever  this  is 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  frames  of  the  re- 
ceivers, of  whicli  there  are  two  at  every  station,  are  made  of 
tinned  siicct  iron  instead  of  wood.  I  induction  coils  art 
soaked  in  paraffin,  and  togellier  witli  a  nia^^net-inductor,  which 
is  used  instead  of  a  battery,  are  enclosed  in  a  box  consisting  of 
tinned  sheet-iron.  The  bell  a]  [  uaius  is  not  coiiaecLcd,  but 
may  be  placed  in  position  wlicu  desired. 

Ader's  .sUlion  inbUilkiiion  is  shown  in  fig.  449.  The  several 
instruments  are  either  enclosed  in  a  desk-sha])ed  box  or  fastened 
to  it.  The  lightning-conducting  apparatus  b  is  arranged  outside, 
The  key  t,  by  means  of  which  the  bell  at  the  next  station  may 
be  rung ;  the  receiving  telephone,  which  hangs  on  the  iiO(  k  h  of 
the  contact-lever,  and  the  membrane  M,  are  also  placed  out- 
side this  box.  An  Ader's  microphone  is  placed  inside,  wHich 
consists  of  twelve  carbon  rods  k,  forming  twentj-four  contacts 
witli  ihc  carbon  prisms,  which  are  arranged  cross-wise.  The  in- 
duction coil  is  placed  at  j.  and  the  contact-lever  c  is  fastened 
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Upon  a  board  which  is  arranged  over  k.  The  bell  is  placed  sep- 
arate from  the  apparatus,  and  a  battery  is  used  to  work  it. 

Fig.  450  shows  an  arrangement  by  De  Locht-Labye.  A  thin 
cork  plate  p  is  placed  in  the  little  box  to  the  left.    To  the  lower 


Fig.  448  — Batcher's  Telephone  Fig.  449  — Adcr's  Telephone 

Station.  Station. 


portion  of  it  is  fastened  the  carbon  disc  k,  against  which  the 
contact-pin  leans.  To  the  right  is  placed  the  electro-magnet  w 
of  the  alarm,  the  bell  of  which,  g,  is  placed  outside  the  box ; 
the  disc  s  is  connected  with  the  electro-magnet,  and  thus  an  opti- 
cal signal  i&  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  bell  signal.  The 
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receiver,  as  before,  is  placed  on  the  hook  h  fastened  to  the  con- 
tact-lever c.  J  is  the  induction  coil,  and  /  the  key  for  making 
contact  with  the  bell  battery. 

We  have  only  at  present  considered  the  arrangement  for  simple 
stations ;  we  will  next  consider  the  arrangement  for  central  sta- 
tions.   The  wires  of  all  the  subscribers  must  terminate  at  the 


Fig.  450.— Dc  Locht  l-abye's  Telephone  Station. 


central  station,  because  each  of  the  subscribers  must  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  central  office,  and  also  with  every  other 
subscriber.  For  this  purpose  a  commutator  must  be  placed  at 
the  central  station,  by  means  of  which  the  above  conditions  are 
fulfilled.  This  instrument  then  must  consist  of  an  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  every  subscriber  can  indicate  that  he  desires  to 
speak,  and  further,  of  an  apparatus  that  enables  the  different 
subscribers  to  communicate  with  each  other.    Instruments  of 
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wiooi  foims  and  constractlons  are  is  me,  but  in  prbciple  can 
be  divided  into  two  main  types,  viz.,  the  Schweizer  apparatus 
and  the  Jack-knife  apparatus. 

The  principle  of  the  Schweizer  apparatus  may  be  seen  in  fig. 
45 1.   Upon  a  ground  frame,  usually  in  the  fiirm  of  a  desk,  are 


Fig.  451.— Schweuer's  Telephone  Commutator. 


fastened  the  metal  bars  abed,  .  .  T  and  E ;  the  well-insulated 
bars  I  2  3  4  arc  arranged  over  these.  Tlie  bars  abed  are  called 
horizontal  bars  or  plates;  the  bars  123.  .  .are  called  vertical 
bars.  T  is  termed  the  telephone-bar,  and  e  the  earth-bar,  be- 
cause T  is  connected  with  the  speaking  apparatus  of  the  central 
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office,  and  b  with  the  eardi-wires.  The  wires  of  the  suhscribefs 
teimimite  on  the  vertical  bars  at  i,  2,  3  .  .  .  having  fiist  passed 
the  indicators  1^  .  .  .  i^.  The  horizontal  bars,  when  at  rest,  are 
single  insulated  metal  strips.  The  bars  may  all  be  connected 
with  each  other  at  their  crossings  by  means  of  metal  pings.  The 
mode  of  action  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows :  If  none  of  the 
mbscribers  wishes  to  communicate  with  another,  all  the  plugs 
will  be  inserted  in  the  bars  (as  seen  in  the  figure,  in),  /.  the 
wires  of  all  the  subscribers  go  through  their  respective  indicators, 
and  then  through  the  vertical  bars  to  the  earth>bar  b,  and  so  to 
earth*  When  one  subscriber  wishes  to  communicate  with  an* 
other,  he  signals  with  the  help  of  the  apparatus  to  the  central 
station.  The  slide  of  this  subscriber  now  falls  down  at  the  cen* 
tral  station,  and  allows  his  number  to  appear.  The  officer,  see* 
ing  that  a  subscriber  (for  instance.  No.  4)  wants  to  speak,  takes 
the  plug  out  of  B  and  places  it  at  iv.  Bar  4  is  now  connected 
with  the  telephone  bar,  and  the  subscriber  can  be  questioned 
about  his  wishes.  Suppose  now  that  it  is  made  known  at  the 
central  office  that  A,  wishes  to  speak  with  A..  The  plug  of  a.  is 
taken  out  of  the  b  bar  and  placed  at  i,  also  the  plug  at  a,  is  taken 
out  of  the  B  bar  and  placed  at  11,  and  in  this  manner  the  wires 
of  two  subscribers  will  be  connected.  Although  it  does  not  mat- 
ter which  horizontal  bar  is  chosen,  care  has  to  be  talcen  that  both 
plugs  are  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  bar  without  leaving  their 
vertical  bars,  and  that  only  such  horizontal  bars  are  chosen  as 
are  not  in  use  already.  If,  for  instance,  a.  is  connected  with  a. 
by  having  their  plugs  inserted  at  i  and  n,  the  horizontal  bar  c 
can  no  longer  be  used  for  connecting  a,  with  a^;  either  tf,  ^,  or 
i/must  be  chosen. 

An  instrument  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Schweizer 
apparatus  by  J.  Berliner,  of  Hanover,  for  twenty-five  subscribers, 
is  shown  in  fig.  459.  The  commutator  is  arranged  upon  a  desk- 
shaped  frame  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  indicators  are  arranged 
in  a  vertical  box  placed  behind  the  table.  Berliner  arranges  the 
horizontal  bars  above  the  vertical  bars.  On  the  table  lies  a 
double  plug,  by  means  of  which  either  the  call  or  speaking  ap- 
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pantos  of  the  station  may  be  connected  with  that  of  any  one 
who  wishes  to  communicate.  To  the  left  of  the  table  are  placed 
the  sending  and  receiying  apparatus  of  the  central  station. 
Underneath  the  table  is  a  box  containing  the  inductor  for  the 


fig.  453.— BerUner't  Centnl  Commutator. 

bell  apparatnsy  for  which  a  battery  may  be  substituted.  In  the 
figure  it  is  assumed  that  4  is  communicating  with  8,  9  with  ta, 
and  16  with  1 7.  The  plugs  of  the  remaining  subscriben  lemain 
in  the  lowest  horizontal  bar* 
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Tk€  JaeMa^e  Apfarah$s,  devised  by  Wilson  ana  Haddns.  is 
shown  in  fig.  453 ;  but  the  indicator  is  left  ont  of  the  figure. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  connections  aie  made 
by  means  of  plugs  resembling  the  handle  of  a  "jack-knife." 
Tlie  wixe,  indicated  by  "  Line/*  connects  the  subscriber  with  the 
central  station.  The  key  which  moves  about  a,  rests  upon  h„ 
which  is  connected  with  the  earth ;  and  the  subscriber  can  signal 
to  the  central  station  by  pushing  in  the  plug.  This  plug,  or  jack- 
knifef  has  an  insulating  handle    with  a  collar  r  r»  through  which 

Line. 


^ig  453-— 'Hie  JadC'kiilfe  ConnedioD. 


the  line-wire  /^passes  to  a  metal  contact-point  3 1,  The  collar 
of  the  plug  fits  into  a  metal  socket  m  m,  and,  when  pushed  in» 
the  point  raises  ^  from  A,,  so  breaking  contact  with  each,  and 
making  contact  for  the  subscriber.  The  jack-knife  apparatoi  is 
placed  at  the  central  office,  with  the  indicators  of  all  the  sub- 
scribers arranged  in  a  case,  as  shown  in  fig.  454.  The  lower 
portion  of  these  cases  contain  shelves,  which  serve  to  hold  the 
batteries  b,  of  Leclanch^  elements.  The  upper  part  of  the  case 
G  G  is  divided  into  five  portions  by  the  iron  bars  n,  screwed  upon 
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the  wood  \  each  of  the  five  portions  is  divided  by  ten  partitions. 
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Fig-  454  ~J^c1k^1"^*^  Appantiu  of  CcDtnl  Station. 

80  that  the  whole  case  has  fifty  ceU«  or  pigeon-holes,  each  of 
which  contains  an  electro-magnet.  The  inside  of  these  parti* 
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tions  is  shown  in  fig.  455.  The  space  between  two  adjacent  iron 
bars  n  is  occupied  by  the  iron  plates  /.  These  iron  plates  have 
painted  on  them  the  consecutive  numbers,  commencing  with  i 
to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  case,  and  finishing  with  50  to  the 
right  at  the  bottom.  These  numbers  are,  however,  hidden  by 
the  covers  k  when  the  subscribers  are  not  speaking,  but  the 
covers  fall  down  against  the  pins  i  when  the  central  station  is 


t 


Fig.  455. — Cells  of  the  Apparatus. 


communicated  with.  Underneath  each  series  of  covers,  holes 
arc  arranged  which  are  covered  with  brass ;  these  have  the  same 
numbers  as  the  covers  above  them,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (fig. 
455).  There  are  other  and  similar  holes  also  arranged  along  the 
sides  in  the  vertical  bars,  each  bar  having  twenty-five.  The  even 
numbers  are  on  one  side,  and  the  uneven  numbers  on  the  other. 
We  shall  explain  the  reason  for  this  arrangement  further  on. 
Inside  the  cell  is  the  horizontal  ground-plate  ^,  fastened  to  the 
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lower  end  of  plate  //  upon  this  ground-plate  and  tlie  wooden 
bar  V  rests  the  electro-magnet,  of  which  only  the  arm  b  is  cov- 
ered with  wire,  whilst  the  core  e,  is  left  without  any  coils.  The 
latter  carries  the  hfass  piece  w,  to  which  the  spring  /,  with  the 
armature  a  of  the  dectro-magnet,  is  fiustened.  The  position  of 
the  armature  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  screw  r.  The 
end  of  the  armature  has  the  hook  fietened  to  it,  which  projects 
through  an  opening  of  the  plate  p.  The  cover  K  movable  about 
€9  which  coven  the  number  (m  the  plate  p^  has  fiUlen  down  and 
rests  upon  the  pin  i.  The  cover  has  also  an  opening  through 
which  the  hook  A  passes,  and  thus  it  is  kept  doaol  when  no  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  The  ends  of 
the  latter  terminate  in  the  insulated  brass  plate  m/  one  end  is 
connected  with  the  wire  of  the  subscriber,  and  the  other  with  the 
earth.  Whenever  a  current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  eko- 
tro-magnet,  e  attracts  its  armature  tf,  and  lowers  the  hook  h. 
The  cover  k  now  falls  upon  the  pin  /,  partly  by  its  own  weight 
and  partly  by  the  pressure  which  the  small  spring  b  exercises,  and 
allows  the  number  upon  the  plate  /  to  be  seen ;  upon  this  the 
clerk  at  the  central  office  connects  his  apparatus  with  that  of  the 
subscriber.  We  may  here  mention  that  in  Germany  subscribers 
use  telephones  both  for  senders  and  receivers ;  microphones,  by 
Blacke  or  Berliner,  are  only  used  at  the  central  stations. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  twenty-five 
holes  in  the  vertical  bars  at  both  sides  of  the  case.  If  the  plugs 
were  placed  in  the  holes  under  the  covers  of  the  subscribers  that 
wish  to  correspond,  the  indicators  of  both  would  be  inserted, 
and  the  resistance  in  the  leads  uselessly  increased.  To  prevent 
this  boxes  are  arranged  at  the  sides  of  the  case,  corresponding  to 
those  in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  but  differing  from  them  by 
having  no  indicators  behind  them,  but  only  jack-knives.  Hence 
for  the  connection  of  any  two  subscribers  two  kinds  of  plugs  can 
be  used,  vis.,  one  by  means  of  which  the  indicator  is  inserted, 
and  another  which  involves  no  such  result ;  one  of  the  indica- 
tors can,  therefore,  be  left  out  when  two  subscribers  are  con- 
nected.  Suppose  A  wishes  to  speak  with  B.    For  this  purpose 
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A  presses  the  key  /  of  his  apparatus  in  fig.  456,  causiiig  the  cur- 
rent of  his  battery,  to  take  the  following  course  to  die  central 
office :  through  the  wires  to  clamp  a„  which  b  fiutened  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  case  at  the  central  station ;  two  ways  are  now 


Fig.  456.—Diagram  of  the  Telcfihone  Syctem. 


open  to  it,  viz.,  over  b,  round  the  electro-magnet  E,  through  k, 
to  the  contact  /,  and  then  to  earth  ;  or  over  through  the  spring 
/,  and  the  meUl  rim  of  tlie  bore  m  tn ;  but  as  the  metal  rim  is 
insulated  in  the  wooden  bar     and  the  current  cannot  flow  any 
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further  when  the  plug  is  not  inserted,  the  ctxrrent  therefore  tate 
the  first  direction,  that  is,  over  £ ;  consequently  the  electro- 
magnet attracts  its  armature  A,  and  causes  the  cover  k  to  fall 
down,  and  to  expose  the  number  of  the  subscriber  A»  who  wishes 
to  speak.  The  person  at  the  central  office  now  places  one  of 
the  plugs  in  the  hole  m  m  under  K  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure),  and  the  other  plug  in  the  hok  a,  as  in  figs.  456  and  457. 


Fig.  457.^Mode  of  Onmnimiicitiiig  Unmigli  the  Cenlnl  Slition. 

The  latch  h  is  lifted  from  /  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
pin  of  one  of  the  plugs,  whilst  the  pin  of  the  plug  in  a  lifts  the 
latch  u  from  the  earth>wire  e,  and  thus  Joins  the  apparatus  of  the 
subscriber  A  with  the  apparatus  c  of  the  central  station.  The 
clerk  can  now  communicate  with  the  subscriber  as  soon  as  the 
receiver  h  has  been  taken  from  the  lever«  When  a  microphone 
is  used  the  latter  has,  as  already  mentioned^  to  close  two  con- 
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tacts  I  and  ii,  because  two  currents  are  produced,  the  one  pri*i 
mary  and  the  other  secondary.  For  this  purpose  both  contacts 
I  and  II  arewanged  underneath  the  lever,  and  a  metal  spring  is 
pressed  upon  contact  i  by  turning  the  lever.  The  roetal  spring 
is  connected  with  the  primary  wire  in  the  microphone  M,  by 
means  of  the  pin  x.  The  other  end  of  the  primary  wire  is  con- 
nected with  the  battery  B,.  When  the  lever  presses  down  the 
spring  at  X  the  primary  cunent  of  the  battery  b,  flows  from  b, 
over  d  into  the  primary  coil  of  u,  then  through  the  metal 
spring  to  the  contact  i,  and  so  through  g  g  back  to  the  battery. 
The  secondary  currents  flow  from  the  secondary  coil  over  2,  con- 
tact II,  the  lever  35678  and  9,  to  ir,  which  is  connected  with 
the  apparatus  of  A.  The  connection  of  the  subscribers  A  and 
B,  at  the  central  station,  is  shown  in  fig.  457.  a,  and  B,  are  the 
clamps  which  join  their  leads.  If  two  insulated  plugs  s  8,,  of  a 
construction  like  that  shown  in  fig.  453,  had  been  taken,  the 
electro-magnets  e  e,  of  both  subscribers  would  have  been  in* 
serted.  To  avoid  this,  only  one  of  the  plugs  s  is  of  the  ordinary 
insulated  construction,  while  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  cylinder 
at  the  collar  m  m,  connected  with  the  point,  and  so  connecting 
the  Itne^wire  with  the  shunt-contact  11,.  In  this  case  the  current 
between  a,  and  is  as  follows :  From  a,  over  the  electro^magnet 
B  to  latch  K,  and  then  through  the  contact-pin  of  plug  s  to  plug 
8|*  No  current  can  pass  from  a,  through  the  dotted  leads  to  «, 
because  the  pin  of  plug  s  is  only  in  contact  with  K.  From 
two  ways  are  open  to  the  current,  viz.,  through  the  contact^pin 
of  the  plug  s,  over  latch  K,,  and  the  electro-magnet  B.  to  B,;  and 
secondly,  from  the  metal  fastening  of  this  plug  over  m  « to  B.. 
On  the  first  road  the  current  has  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  coils  of  e„  on  the  second  road  hardly  any  resistance  is  to  be 
overcome;  the  current,  therefore,  takes  the  road  described  last, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  electro-magnet  e,  is  taken  out  of 
circuit  whilst  B  remains  in  it.  When  A  and  6  have  finished 
their  conversation,  A  again  sends  a  signal  to  the  central  station. 
The  officer  at  the  central  station  takes  out  both  plugs,  and  estab- 
lishes the  conditions  that  existed  at  fint.  Instruments  like  those 
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described  are  constructed  by  various  firms  of  electrical  engineers, 
with  slight  modifications  in  details,  the  general  principle  being 
the  same  in  all. 

The  Leads**  or  Connections  of  a  Telephone  System. — In  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the  fittings  and  mode  of  action 
of  a  central  station,  we  shall  now  have  to  consider  the  leads 
which  connect  the  several  stations  with  the  central  stations.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  leads  should  be  carefully 
constructed  and  well  arranged,  as  the  system  will  not  otherwise 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  the  main  lines  are  badly  ar- 
ranged, the  difficulties  of  connections  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  main  points  which  ought  to  be  observed  when  drawing  up  a 
plan  are  as  follows :  The  lines  ought  to  run  radially  from  the 
central  station,  and  thus  facilitate  connection  with  the  various 
houses.  The  installation  ought  to  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  extent  of  the  system  on  all  sides ;  for 
this  purpose  main  lines  should  be  constructed  with  treble  and 
multiple  poles,  because  simple  poles  do  not  permit  any  consid- 
erable increase  of  their  weight.  The  crossing  of  wires  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  because  if  a  wire  should  break  considerable 
expense  and  disturbance  would  be  caused  by  a  broken  wire  fall- 
ing across  others  passing  longitudinally  beneath  them.  If  sev-  ■ 
eral  telephone  offices  are  erected  in  the  same  town,  each  one 
ought  to  have  its  own  district.  The  supports  for  leads  which  are 
overhead  ought  to  be  chosen,  placed,  or  constructed  with  quite 
as  much,  care ;  if  roofs  are  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  carefully  examine  their  structure.  Most  people  have  a  strong 
objection  to  allow  their  roofs  to  be  used  for  these  and  similar 
purposes,  believing  that  by  doing  so  the  danger  of  lightning  is 
increased.  The  opinion  is  still  frequently  entertained  that  the 
office  of  a  lightning  conductor  is  to  draw  down  the  lightning  and 
convey  it  to  the  earth,  and  that  the  iron  matter,  without  being 
connected  to  the  earth,  would  become  dangerous.  This  idea,  of 
course,  is  entirely  erroneous ;  in  reality  the  effect  of  a  lightning 
conductor  depends  upon  the  point.  A  positive  electric  thunder- 
cloud, for  instance^  generates  negatively  induced  electricity  in 
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the  building  over  which  it  may  pass.  If  the  tension  is  suffi- 
ciently great,  exchange  of  the  two  electricities  takes  place  in  the 
form  of  an  electric  spark,  and  thus  produces  what  is  called  light- 
ning. If  the  building  has  a  metal  point,  or  a  lightning  conduc- 
tor, the  negatively  induced  electricity  will  flow  through  it  towards 
the  cloud,  whilst  the  positive  electricity  will  flow  along  the 
metal  down  to  the  earth. 


91^.  458.«Snppoirlt  for  TdqAooe  Letds. 


Tike  Wires  and  their  Supports. — The  wires  generally  in  use  con- 
sist of  either  iron  or  pliosphor-bronze.  The  posts  consist  either 
of  iron  or  wood.  The  former  are  composed  of  wrought-iron 
tubes  of  from  6.7  to  7.5  centimetres  in  outer  diameter,  and  0.5 
centimetre  in  thickness;  arrangements  with  one  and  two  tubular 
j;obts  are  shown  in  fig.  458.  The  mode  of  fastening  the  cross- 
bars Q  Q,  and  the  supports  s  s  for  the  insulators,  is  shown  in  fig. 
459.  The  ordinary  insulator  supports  are  usually  straight,  as 
shown  in  fig.  459,  s  s;  but  if  the  wire  branches  off,  almost  verti- 
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cally  U-shai)ed  insulators  liave  to  be  used,  as  shown  in  fig.  460; 
moreover,  the  contact  of  the  wire  with  the  iron  posts  is  more 
easily  avoided  by  this  arraogemenU   Wood-work  is  preferable  to 


Fig.  459.P— SapfNMts  for  Telephone  Ltadi. 


Fig.  46a— i 


brick-work  for  the  fixing  of  iron  posts,  because  in  the  latter  the 
humming  of  the  wires  is  far  more  pronounced.    Care  ought  to  be 
taken,  however,  that  everything  is  firmly  and  securely  fixed. 
52 
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The  wires  are  fiotened  to  the  insalators  in  the  following  way :  At 
each  post  is  placed  a  man  with  a  line,  and  the  men  at  the  first 
and  last  posts  have  light  wooden  drums,  on  which  the  wire  is 
coiled.  Each  man  throws  one  end  of  his  line  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  leads  are  to  be  arranged ;  every  two  ends  are  then  con- 
nected by  men  placed  in  the  right  position  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  continued  until  a  continuous  line  is  produced.  The  wire 
at  the  first  post  is  now  fastened  to  the  line  and  drawn  over  all  the 
different  posts.  When  the  first  wire  has  been  fastened  to  the  last 
pole,  a  second  wire  is  fastened  to  the  line,  and  drawn  by  the 
second  line  to  the  first  post,  and  so  on.  The  fastening  of  the 
wire  to  the  insulators  is  shown  in  fig.  461 ;  zincked  iron  wire  of 


Fig.  461 — Top-tie  and  Side-tie  Insulators. 


s  millimetres*  diameter  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
so-called  top-tie  is  used  for  straight  lines;  side-tie  for  angular 
lines.  The  humming  of  the  wires  is  often  very  objectionable ;  it 
is  caused  either  by  the  vibrations  of  the  wires  through  the  wind, 
or  by  molecular  vibrations,  which  arise  through  change  of  temper* 
ature,  or  perhaps,  as  Zacharias  thinks,  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
insulators  and  wires.  DiiTerent  means  have  been  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  conduction  of  this  humming  to  the  instruments:  the 
tubular  posts  sometimes,  for  instance,  are  not  fistened  directly  to 
the  ground  fi:ame,  but  a  layer  of  lead,  8  centimetres  thick,  Is 
placed  between.  The  posts  themselves  are  filled  with  ashes,  sand, 
or  similar  substances,  and  are,  ds  we  have  already  said,  fiotened 
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to  wood  work  instead  of  brick  work.  The  German  Post-office 
Department  has  iiUroduced  a  manner  of  fastening  the  wires, 
which  IS  shown  in  fig.  462.  An  india-rubber  tube,  the  bore  of 
which  just  fits  the  wire,  is  slit  open  and  placed  round  that  j  ortion 
of  the  wire  wlncli  is  to  be  fastened  at  the  pole  ;  a  len^ili  uT  about 
10  centimetres  is  generally  taken;  the  mdia  rjliber  tube,  which 
faces  with  its  slit  to  the  insulator,  is  wound  round  with  lead-tape, 
and  the  whole  bound  to  the  post  with  uidmai  y  wire  According 
to  Zacharias  the  humming  is  almost  entirely  avoided  by  winding 


Fig.  462. — Contrivance  to  Prevent    Fig.  463. — Contrivance  to  Prevent 
Himuiiing,  iDdvction. 

doubly  covered  and  well-waxed  copper  or  lead  wire  round  Uie 
portions  which  touch  the  insulator.  A  sure,  but  rather  expensive, 
cure  is  to  have  a  chain  f;istened  to  the  wire  ends,  and  connected 
with  the  insulators  by  means  of  india-rubber. 

Induction. — When  two  or  three  tele[)hone  wires  nm  parallel  to 
one  another,  great  disturbance  is  often  caused  by  induction,  so 
that  a  man  stationed  at  the  end  of  one  line  can  hear  all  that  is 
said  at  another.  A  method  of  obviating  this  is  to  make  the  con- 
ducting wires  cross  one  another  at  every  third  or  fourth  post,  as 
is  showu  in  lig.  463.    For  this  purpose  double  insulator  stages  are 
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employed,  and  the  lines  are  made  to  end  at  the  insulators^ 
as  in  fig.  463.  The  cross-wise  connection  is  then  established 
by  isolated  wires  carried  round  the  indicated  in  the  posts,  as 
figure. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  separate  lightning  conductors 
ought  to  be  constructed  or  not ;  house-owners,  over  whose  roofs 
the  leads  run,  are  often  anxious  that  lightning  conductors  should 
be  erected  ;  although  probably  the  wires  and  earth  connections 
are  sufficient.  Every  fourth  post  is  generally  converted  into  a 
conductor  by  connecting  it  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  with  the 
earth.  The  posts  that  are  not  connected  with  the  earth  should 
be  connected  with  those  posts  that  are,  by  means  of  wires  4  milli- 
metres thick;  and  any  metal  matter,  such  as  cisterns,  etc.,  that 
happens  to  be  near  the  building,  ought  always  to  be  carefully 

connected  with  the  posts.  For  the  earth  con- 
nections belonging  to  the  lightning  conductors, 
the  Prussian  engineering  committee  suggests 
that  each  lead  should  be  provided  with  a  plate, 
sunk  under  the  lowest  water-level ;  a  well  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  when  it  lies  outside  the 
building.  When  no  water  can  be  reached,  the 
leads  should  branch  off  every  5  metres  in  veins 
3 metres  long;  earth-plates  are  not  necessary 
when  this  is  done.  Where  plates  are  necessary, 
copper  plates  2  millimetres  thick,  and  having 
an  area  of  o.  25  square  metre  in  water,  and  an 
area  of  0.5  square  metre  in  damp  earth,  are 
generally  employed.  When  several  plates  are 
required  for  the  same  building  the  dimensions 
Fig.  464.— Connec-  ^^y  be  smaller.  The  leads  to  the  different 
tion  of  a  Branch  subscribers  branch  off  from  the  main  leads, 
and  are  conveyed  along  insulators,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  brick-work  of  the  building ;  in 
this  manner  the  leads  are  conveyed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
room  where  the  apparatus  is  placed.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  wall 
underneath  the  insulator  where  the  lead  ends,  through  which 


with  the  Main 
Lead. 
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the  tube  cable,  which  connects  the  outer  leads  with  those  inside, 

is  passed. 

The  joints  of  branches  or  stations  are  protected  by  means  of  a 
gutta-percha  cover,  shown  in  fig.  464.  Iron  wire  coated  with 
zinc  is  let  in  at  the  top  of  the  cover,  which  is  perfectly  watertight, 
is  wound  round  the  leads  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
then  soldered;  the  end  reaching  inside  terminates  in  a  loop, 
and  the  bright  copper  wire  of  the  cable  is  connected  with  the 
loop.  The  cover  has  to  stand  vertical,  and  must  not  touch  the 
cable  tube  with  its  edges.  The  inside  leads  consists  of  copper 
wire  I  millimetre  thick,  which  Is  covered  with  cotton,  and  then 
soaked  in  wax.  The  earth  lead  consists  of  copper  wire  of  1.5 
millimetre  diameter,  which  is  usually  soldered  to  the  gas  or  water 
pipes;  where  this  is  not  possible  three  wires  of  4  millimetres 
diameter  are  twisted  together,  and  this  cable  is  connected  with 
the  ground-water.  Fig.  465  shows  the  way  in  which  the  wires 
are  collected  at  a  central  station.  A  wooden  tower  is  erected  on 
the  roof  of  the  building,  and  the  insulators  are  arranged  in  rows 
along  the  out»de.  The  tower  is  covered  with  a  projecting  sheet* 
metal  roof.  It  has  also  a  door  and  platform,  which  is  railed  in. 
Inside  the  tower  the  leads  are  conveyed  by  cables  composed  of 
four  tubes,  which  contain  the  wires,  and  which  are  fiutened  to  the 
walls  of  the  tower.  The  cables  are  free  from  the  tubes  at  the 
upper  ends,  so  that  the  insulated  copper  wires  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  wooden  walla  singly,  and  then  be  connected  with  the 
line-wires  on  the  insulatots  outnde  the  tower.  A  wooden  shaft 
reaches  from  the  tower  to  the  central  station,  through  which  the 
wires  are  conveyed  to  the  different  cases. 

The  Telephone  System  cf  Paris. — ^Whilst  in  most  towns  the  leads 
used  are  overhead  wires,  those  in  Paris  are  almost  all  under- 
ground cables.  Fvts  has  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  sewer 
canal  system,  and  the  telephone  company  was  allowed  to  convey 
its  cables  through  the  different  canal  tunnels.  The  cables  are 
fastened  by  means  of  iron  hooks  to  the  brickwork  of  the  tunnel. 
Each  cable  consists  of  seven  double  leads  (to  and  fro)  •  that  is, 
of  fourteen  single  conducting  wires.   Each  lead  consists  of  cop- 
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per  wires  0.5  millimetre  thick,  insulated  by  gutta-percha  from 
other  wires.  A  cable  formed  in  this  manner  has  a  diameter  of 
2.2  millimetres,  inclusive  of  its  gutta-percha  cover.  E^h  wire 
is  covered  with  cotton  of  a  certain  color,  so  that  the  two  wires 


Fig.  465. — The  Collector  at  the  CcDlral  Station. 


(the  direct  and  the  return  wires)  of  one  subscriber  show  the  same 
color.  Seven  of  such  double  wires  of  different  colors  have  tape 
wound  round  them,  and  are  then  drawn  through  the  tube.  A 
tube  cable,  containing  seven  double  leads,  including  the  tube 
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and  covering,  has  a  diameter  of  i8  millimetres,  whilst  a  cable 
with  only  one  double  lead  (for  the  connection  with  only  one 
subscriber)  is  8  milhmetres  thick.  The  introduction  of  the  leads 
into  the  house  of  a  subscriber  is  very  simple.  The  cable  con- 
taining the  double  leads  is  introduced  through  the  basement,  and 
is  then  conveyed  along  one  of  the  walls  to  the  apparatus.  Fig. 
466  represents  the  basement  of  the  central  station  in  the  Av- 
enue de  rOpera,  where  the  cables  terminate.  The  door  seen 
in  the  drawing  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  In  the  base- 
ment are  arranged  eight-sided  boxes  of  wood,  the  four  large 


Fig.  467.— The  Distribution  of  the  Leads  at  the  Central  Station. 


faces  of  which  each  contain  an  i^iparatus  for  distributing  the 
wires,  called,  from  their  appearance,  the  "roses;"  the  small 
faces  of  the  boxes  have  doors.  In  the  figure  one  of  these  doors 
is  left  open  to  make  the  inside  of  the  box  visible.  The  cables 
are  introduced  into  these  wooden  chambers,  opened,  and  sepa- 
rated. The  several  double  wires  form  large  circles  with  their 
ends  on  the  outside  walls  of  the  chamber,  shown  in  fig.  466,  or 
in  detail  in  fig.  467.  By  referring  to  the  latter  we  find  that 
every  cable  arriving  at  the  inside  of  the  wooden  chamber  has  a 
number  (563  and  564),  and  that  its  seven  double  wires  pass 
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tbrotigli  the  sides  at  H  k.  From  here,  that  is  from  the  peripliery 
of  the  roses,'*  the  double  wires  run  radially  towards  the  circular 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  wooden  chamber ;  they  are  then  again 
united  to  form  cables,  and  are  conducted  in  a  vertical  direction 
to  the  commutator  at  the  lower  part  of  the  central  office.  The 
round  discs  of  the  outer  circles,  fig.  467,  consist  of  bone  or 
ivory,  upon  which  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  written  ]  the 
smaller  discs  bear  their  numbers. 

For  very  great  distances  the  apparatus  and  arrangements  de- 
scribed above  are  insufficient;  but  even  when  magneto-electric 
telephones  are  exclusively  used,  conversation  can  take  place  at  a 
distance  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  kilometres,  assuming  that  the 
apparatus  is  in  proper  condition.  The  distance  may  be  consid- 
erably increased  by  combining  the  teleplione  with  a  microphone. 
Experiments  made  during  the  Munich  Exhibition  in  1882,  with 
Bell's  telephones  and  Berliner's  and  Blake's  microphones,  showed 
that  communication  between  Munich  and  Regensberg  (a  distance 
of  137  kilometres)  was  quite  possible.  Communication  was  also 
possible  between  Munich  and  Bayreuth  (a  distance  of  282  kilo- 
metres) ;  communication  with  Dresden,  however  (450  kilometres 
distant),  was  found  impracticable. 

Her%^$  Sysiim, — Very  good  results  were  obtained  by  Cornelius 
Hera,  who  increased  the  effect  of  the  microphone  by  increasing 
the  contacts,  and  putting  them  in  a  branch  circuit  of  a  powerful 
battery.  He  also  prevented  the  induction  due  to  neighboring 
lines  by  inserting  a  condenser  in  the  telephone  line,  that  is,  by 
breaking  the  line  at  a  certain  point.  Herz  gave  different  forms 
to  his  apparatus,  one  of  which  we  may  describe  here.  The  trans- 
mitter consists  of  the  plate  h  fig.  468,  which  moves  about  the 
axis  a  a,  fastened  to  the  ground-plate  11  m.  The  plate  A  ^  is  con- 
nected with  the  membrane  by  means  of  the  angular  piece  </, 
so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  cause  the  plate  ^  ^  to 
swing  or  oscillate.  Four  pairs  of  carbon  discs  ^,  ^,  are  ar- 
ranged upon  i  h.  The  upper  four  discs  are  kept  in  contact  with 
the  lower  ones  by  means  of  leaden  weights  gg.  The  upper  discs 
to  the  left  are  connected  on  one  side  with  the  wires  of  the  bat- 
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tery,  and  on  the  other  with  the  tipper  carbon  discs  to  the  right, 
whilst  the  lower  carbon  discs  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
means  of  cross-wires.  The  direction  of  the  current  in  the  trans- 
mitter— which  is  provided  with  an  induction  coil,  and  connected 
with  the^tclephone  t  and  the  condenser  c  as  receiver — ^is  as  fol- 
lows: From  the  battery  b  the  current  reaches  the  upper  carbon 
plate  K^,  then  flows  through  the  primary  spiral  of  the  inductorium 
to  the  lower  plate  k,,  and  then  back  through  the  upper  plate 
to  the  battery.    On  account  of  the  connection  of  the  plates 


Fig.  461— Hert't  MicMphoM. 


already  mentioned,  the  current  from  the  battery  flows  also  into 
the  upper  plate  K^,  then  into  the  upper  plate  at  k,,  from  here  to 
the  lower  plate  k,,  and  then  back  again  to  the  battery;  further, 
a  current  Hows  from  the  battery  into  the  upper  plate  and  then 
to  the  lower  plate  k„  irom  here  it  flows  to  the  upper  plate 
and  so  back  to  the  battery.  These  battery  currents  are  converted 
into  undulating  currents  when  the  membrane  c  c  \%  spoken 
against,  because  the  latter  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the 
plate  b  b,  causing  alterations  in  the  carbon  contacts  ic,  k,  k^. 
If,  for  instance,  the  membrane  e  c  vibrates  downward,  b  b  with 
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its  left  side  will  also  move  downward^  whilst  its  right  side  will  move 
upWBfd.  On  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  this  vibration,  we 
may  assume  that  the  four  upper  carbon  plates,  with  their  weights 

remain  stationary,  because  no  time  is  allowed  them  to  follow 
the  motion  of  the  lower  plates.  The  motion  downwards  of  the 
left  side  of  ^  ^  will,  therefore,  diminish  the  presnire  of  the  con* 
tact  in  K,  and  k^,  and  increase  the  pressure  of  the  emitact  be- 
tween K,  and  K,.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  current  impulses 
of  opposite  directions  will  be  produced,  which  immediately  fid- 
low  each  other.  These  impulses,  being  opposite,  would  produce 
neutral  effects  upon  the  secondary  spiral  of  the  inductortum  if 
their  directions  were  not  made  to  agree  by  the  cross-joining  of 
ther  alternate  carbon  contacts.  When  thb  is  done,  the  motion 
of  the  membiane  downward,  therefore,  produces  two  impulses 
of  the  same  nature,  the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other, 
and  an  increase  of  microphonic  effect  is  the  result.  The  same, 
only  in  reversed  order,  holds  good  for  the  motion  of  the  mem- 
brane upwards.  The  secondary  coil  is  connected  on  one  side 
with  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  with  the  line.  A  magneto- 
electric  telephone  t  may  be  used  for  the  receiving  apparatus,  as 
well  as  a  condenser  c.  The  induced  currents  thus  caused  by 
neighboring  lines  may  be  neutralized  partly  by  the  more  powerful 
effect  of  the  microphone,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
terruption of  the  telephone  line  by  a  condenser. 

The  arrangement  of  a  telephone  station  is  shown  in  fig.  469, 
but  the  induction  coil  is  left  out  in  the  figure,  as  it  is  only  in- 
serted when  comparatively  weak  batteries  are  used.  Of  the  four 
carbon  contacts  only  two  are  visible,  because  the  other  two  are 
covered.  Condensers  are  used  for  receivers,  in  wooden  frames 
of  a  shape  shown  in  the  figure. 

Hcrz  with  his  system  spoke  between  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Poitiers,  Angoul^me,  and  Bordeaux — distances  of  from  300  to 
457  kilometres.  During  the  night,  when  the  neighboring  wires 
were  at  rest,  he  was  even  able  to  communicate  between  Tours 
and  Brest,  over  Paris,  a  distance  of  1,100  kilometres. 

Connections. — It  is  of  great  advantage  to  connect  the  telephone 
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offices  of  two  different  towns  so  that  each  subscriber  of  the  one 
can  coinmunicate  with  each  subscriber  of  the  second.  In  this 
case,  however,  few  wires  could  run  parallel  to  each  other  for  long 
distances  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which  would  be  caused 
by  induction.  By  using  double  lines  to  connect  the  telephone 
offices  of  the  different  towns,  induction  disturbances  might  be 


Fig.  469. — Hen's  Telephone  Station. 


avoided  ;  but  the  subscriber  would  also  require  a  double  lead  for 
the  connection  of  his  apparatus  with  the  office.  This  is  not  im- 
possible, as  was  shown  in  the  Paris  installation,  but  it  greatly 
increases  the  cost  of  the  telephone  network.  Systems  have  there- 
fore been  invented  which  connect  the  subscribers'  single  leads  to 
the  double  leads,  and  thus  connect  the  central  offices  of  different 
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towns.  Such  systems  have  been  devised  by  Bennett,  Rystrom, 
and  Elsasser.  Rystrdm*s  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  470.  The 
induction  coils  j,  of  the  two  othccs  to  be  connected  are  joined 
to  the  leads  in  the  following  manner :  One  end  of  the  primary 
coil  J,  is  joined  to  the  earth  leads,  the  second  end  to  the  single 
telephone  leads  of  the  subscriber.  The  ends  of  the  secondary 
coil  arc  connected  with  the  line  leads  i  3,  and,  with  one  coil  of 
the  induction  apparatus  at  the  second  telephone  office,  form  a 
completely  closed  circuit.  The  second  coil  of  the  induction  coil 
of  this  office  is  again  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  single 
telephone  leads  of  the  subscril>er,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
earth.   The  UDdulation  currents  generated  by  speaking  in  the 


Fig.  47o.~R7itT0iii's  Anwogeiiiait 

Fig»  47i.^Elfa«cf*t  Amukgetneot. 

telephone  stahoji  I  produce  induced  undulating  currents  in  the 
induction  spiral  j,  of  this  station,  which  reach  the  induction  coil 
J,  of  the  distant  office  through  the  leads  i  3.  When  these  cur- 
rents arrive  they  induce  undulating  currents  of  a  higher  order, 
by  means  of  which  the  words  are  reproiiuced  in  the  telephone  II 
of  the  subscriber.  Although  a  double  change  of  the  undulation 
currents  takes  place  by  this  arrangement,  experiments  made  with 
leads  18  kilometres  long,  between  Malmoe  and  Lund,  gave  satis- 
factory results. 

In  the  arrangement  devised  by  Elsasser,  shown  in  fig.  471, 
only  one  induction  coil  was  used,  together  with  a  cable  of  four 
wireS|  connecting  Cologne  with  Elberfeld.   The  telephone  ap- 
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paratns  was  connected  on  the  one  side  with  the  earth,  and  the 
other  with  a  cable  wire  x ;  cable  wire  3  was  connected  at  Elber- 
feld  with  the  earth.  At  Cologne  the  cable  wires  i  and  3  were 
united  by  the  primary  coil  of  an  induction  coil.  The  secondary 
coil  was  connected  on  the  one  side  with  the  earth,  on  the  other 
side  with  a  telephone  apparatus  by  means  of  a  single  lead.  This 
arrangement  requires  only  a  single  change  of  the  undulation  cur- 
rents (namely,  in  the  induction  coil  at  Cologne).  The  arrange- 
ment answered  iu  purpose  when  the  wires  i  and  3  of  the  caUe 


Fig.  472.— Elfusei't  Mode  of  Signaliiiig. 


were  used — f.  those  wires  that  lie  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other.  When  adjacent  wires  were  taken  (i  and  s,  for  in- 
stance), no  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  The  above  ar- 
rangements allow  communications  to  pass  between  the  two  sta- 
tions, but  signalling  through  them  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  veiy  powerful  currents. 

'   Fig>  479  represents  a  device  by  Elsasser,  by  means  of  which 
signals  may  be  sent  between  the  two  sutions.   Besides  the  ordi- 
nary apparatus  in  the  cover  case  at  each  station,  an  induction  coll 
a  relay  n,  and  a  battery  b»  are  needed.  The  double  leads  end 
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in  the  latches  k^;  the  contacts     and  r,,  belonging  to 

these  latches,  are  (  unnei  ted  with  the  induction  coils  j,  and  j, ; 
aiul  with  the  relay  contacts  v  v  arc  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
When  at  rest,  the  jack-knife  pUigs  u,  and  u,  of  ti^  ami  <?_,  are  in 
the  holes  belonging  lo  the  latches  and  (sh  own  10  r  plug  u, 
in  the  figure  .  It  the  subscriber  M  o\  tlic  oftice  at  town  I  wishes 
to  speak  witii  suliscriber  N  of  the  office  at  town  II,  he  at  first 
sends  ;i  (  urrent  to  his  oftir.  c  at  I,  which  flows  through  the  magnet 
S  fn.  and  then  tliroiigh  tlie  latch  with  it:-,  contact  lo  earth,  because 
plug  u,  is  not  .Ls  yet  iijserted.  The  armature  S  m  of  tlie  magnet 
now  falls  down,  and  tlic  attendant  at  the  station  I  recei'.es  the 
signal  of  M.  M  will  now  be  connected  witli  tlie  comnuilalor 
apparatus  and  the  double  bne  i  2  by  the  insertion  of  the  plug 
into  the  hitcli  behDMging  to  s  m.  Tlie  office  at  II  is  now  in- 
formed by  signal,  and  inserts  plugs  in  the  latch  belonging  to  s  « 
and  the  latch  k,.  The  current  now  sent  by  M  flows  through  s  m 
over  u,  a,,  tlirough  j  j  into  the  relay  r„  and  then  to  earth.  ITie 
relay  closes  the  contact  1  of  the  signalling  battery  b,,  whose  cur- 
rent now  flows  partly  over  i,  ilie  line  2  2,  latcli  4,  througli  the 
spring  w!iich  touches  contact  v,  to  earth  ;  and  partly  from  b, 
over  c,  K,,  through  the  line-leads  i  i  into  the  latch  k^,  over  s  «, 
to  subscriber  N,  whose  bell  it  causes  to  ring.  The  undulation 
currents  which  are  generated  by  the  speaking  of  M  take  tlie  fol- 
lowing route  ;  From  M  over  s  w,  u,,  t/,,  through  the  primary  coil 
of  J,  to  the  electro-magnet  R,,  and  so,  by  means  of  the  relay,  to 
earth.  The  induced  currents  generated  in  the  secondary  coil  of 
J,  pass  partly  over  the  lever  of  the  relay  to  c,  k,,  through  the  line 
2  2,  and  V,  and  then  to  earth,  and  partly  over  c,  k„  through 
the  line  i  i  to  the  latch  k^,  and  the  electro-magnet  s  //,  and  so 
into  the  receiving  apparatus  of  subscriber  N,  and  reaching  the 
earth  by  that  means.  The  undulating  currents  generated  by  the 
sf»eaking  of  N  take  the  same  direction,  only  reversed.  Both  N 
and  M  sj>eak  through  the  medium  of  the  induction  coil  j, ;  but 
signalling  can  only  be  effected  by  M  by  the  help  of  the  more 
powerful  current  called  into  play  by  the  relay.  This  is  no  dis- 
advantage, however,  for  in  German  telephone  offices  the  rule 
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holds  that  the  person  who  called  shall  also  give  the  signal  when 
the  conversation  is  finbhed.  If  N  wishes  to  speak  with  M  the 
conditions  are  reversed — r.  e.,  the  induction  coil  j,  only  is  used, 
and  N  alone  can  give  the  signal* 

Precautions  Necessary  to  Prevent  Induction  when  the  Same 
Line  is  used  for  TeHtgre^  and  Tetefih^ne, — ^According  to  Zetsche 
{Elektrofeehmsehe  Zeitsckr^,  vol  ili.,  p.  244)  telegraph  lines 
were  used  for  telephonic  messages  for  the  first  time  in  Dresden 
in  1877,  when  a  line  belonging  to  Government  was  used  both 
with  a  Morse  apparatus  and  a  telephone  apparatus,  and  the  ex- 
periments clearly  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  use  telegraph 
lines  for  the  double  purpose.  Franz  von  Rysselberghe  devised 
a  method  of  using  the  same  wire  with  a  telegraph  apparatus  and 
a  telephone  apparatus,  based  on  the  application  of  so-called 

graduated  currents."  The  separation  of  the  telegraph  ap- 
paratus from  the  telephone  apparatus  is  brought  about  by  the  in- 
sertion of  condensers.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  latter  are 
capable  of  propagating  telephonic  impulses,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  interrupt  the  circuit  of  battery  currents  or  induced  cur- 
rents; u  €,f  the  currents  used  for  telegraphing.  MThen  tele- 
graphing in  the  usual  manner  intermittent  currents  circulate  in 
ihe  circuit,  the  currents  being  made  or  broken  suddenly.  These 
momentary  makings  and  breakings  of  the  current  cause  powerful 
induction  effects  in  the  neighboring  wires,  so  that  telephonic 
intercourse  becomes  impossible.  These  disturbing  induction 
effects  disappear,  however,  when  make  and  break  of  current  is 
gradual,  and  not  sudden.  The  current  increases  gradually  when 
it  is  made,  and  diminishes  gradually  when  broken,  so  that  by 
lengthening  their  duration  the  induced  currents  are  weakened  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  telephonic  corre^ 
spondence.  Much  more  time,  however,  would  be  required  for 
sending  telegraphic  messages  by  means  of  graduated  currents, 
and  this  is  evidently  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  system. 
Rysselberghe  converts  ordinary  currents  into  gradual  currents  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  either  by  inserting  electro-magnets  or  con- 
densers, or  by  using  peculiarly  constructed  keys.  If  a  battery 
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current  has  to  pass  through  the  coils  of  an  electro-magnet  before 
it  sets  the  telegrapli  apparatus  in  motion,  it  can  only  attain  its 
foil  power  gradually,  because  the  electric  current  is  employed  for 
some  little  time  in  magnetising  the  iron  core,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  latter  is  magnetized  that  the  current  will  attain  its  full 
strength ;  inversely,  on  breaking  the  current  its  intensity  cannot 
disappear  suddenly,  because  magnetism  does  not  cease  all  at 
once.  A  condenser,  too,  cannot  attain  its  full  charge  or  lose  it 
immediately  when  the  current  is  made  or  broken.  The  key  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  the  current  grsdually  has  a  carbon  instead 
of  a  metal  contact.  The  gradual  change  from  strong  pressure  to 
total  bceak  causes  a  gradual  increase  and  decrease  of  the  currenti 


Fig.  473. — Rysselbcfghe's  System. 


just  as  it  does  in  the  microphone.  The  practical  execution  of 
these  principles  is  shown  in  fig.  473.  a  is  the  telegraph  oflSce,  b 
the  telephone  office,  m  represents  the  key,  r  a  telegraph  appa- 
ratus of  any  construction,  p  the  battery,  and  ig  electro-mag- 
nets. The  former  is  inserted  between  p  and  m,  the  latter  be- 
tween 11  and  the  line  l.  c  represents  a  condenser  put  in  a 
branch  circuit  between  the  key  m  and  the  earth  b,  in  order  to 
connect  the  two  electro-magnets,  and  represents  a  condenser 
that  is  connected  on  the  one  side  with  the  telephone  station,  on 
the  other  side  with  the  telegraph  line.  The  telegraph  current 
coming  or  passing  through  the  line  L  cannot  reach  the  telephone 
because  the  line  is  separated  from  the  leads  of  the  telephone 
53 
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station  bj  the  condenser  <f :  moreover,  the  contnts  of  (he  ha^> 
tery  p,  which  are  used  for  telegraphic  messages,  are  converted 
into  graduated  currents  by  means  of  the  magnets  e,  and  s^.  The 
condenser,  as  already  pointed  out,  offeis  no  obstacle  to  the  pass* 
ing  of  the  telephone  currents  through  l. 

The  connection  of  two  telegraph  lines  and  to  form  one 
closed  telephone  line,  as  arranged  by  Rysselberghe,  is  shown  in 
fig*  474*  c,  and  c;  are  condensers  \  b,  b«  represent  differential 
coils,  which,  by  induction,  affect  the  third  coil  B^;  one  end  of 
each  of  these  coils  is  connected  with  the  earth,  whilst  the  re- 


Fig.  474.— Rysidberg^ft  SjAoik 


maintng  end  of  b.  is  connected  with  the  telegraph  line  l^,  and 
the  remaining  end  of  is  connected  with  the  telegraph  line 
and  that  of  with  the  telephone  line.  The  connection  between 
and  is  broken  for  telegraph  currents  by  inserting  the  con- 
densers. The  condensers,  however,  do  not  hinder  the  propaga- 
tion of  telephonic  impulses.  It  will  further  be  seen  that  the 
impulses  passing  through  the  coil  B|  must  have  opposite  induction 
effects  on  the  coils  b,  and  They  have  the  relation  of  +  mmI 
—-as  regards  each  other,  and  consequently  with  they  repre- 
sent a  closed  telephonic  line. 
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Experiments  were  first  made  with  this  system  in  Brussels,  in 
January,  1882  ;  and  owing  to  the  favorable  results  which  Ryssel- 
berghe  has  obtained  with  it,  it  is  intended  to  utilize  the  whole 
of  the  telegraphic  network  of  Belgium  (29,122  kilometres  of  tel- 
egraph wires)  for  telephonic  correspondence. 

TELEPHONIC  TRANSMISSION  OF  MUSIC. 

The  first  public  exi>eriments  were  made  at  the  Technical  Col- 
lege, Vienna,  by  F.  Nissl,  and  the  author  of  the  present  work,  in 
1877.  Bell's  telephones  were  then  used  both  as  senders  and 
receivers,  but  after  the  microphone  had  been  perfected  it  was 
possible  to  operate  on  a  much  larger  scale.    During  the  Exhibi- 


F'g-  475- — Ader's  Music  Transmitters. 


tion  of  Palis  in  1881  the  operas  and  the  music  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  could  be  heard  through  the  telephone  in  rooms  which 
were  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  installation  being  un- 
dertaken by  Ader.  The  microphones  were  placed  on  both  sides 
of  the  prompter's  box  in  two  series,  as  shown  in  fig.  475.  When 
arranging  microphones  for  purposes  like  this  great  care  has  to  be 
taken  (i)  that  the  music  of  the  orchestra  and  the  singing  are 
equally  well  transmitted,  so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
too  loud  ;  (2)  that  the  different  positions  of  the  singers  do  not 
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interfere  with  the  effect ;  and  (3)  that  the  microphone  does  not 
transmit  noises  caused  by  the  walking  of  different  people  on  the 
stage,  etc.  The  shapes  and  positions  which  Ader  gave  to  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  microphones  secured  the  equal  reception  of 
the  instrumental  music  and  the  singing.  To  exclude  noises  the 
microphones  were  placed  upon  thick  layers  of  lead,  upon  which 
pieces  of  guttarpercha  had  been  fixed.  The  connection  of  mi* 
crophone  and  telephone  had  moreover  to  be  arranged  so  that  the 


Fig.  476. — ^Ader's  Axrangement  of  Masic  Transmitters. 


singers  could  be  heard  independently  of  their  position  on  the 
stage. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  shtmn  in  fig.  476.  According  to 
Th.  dtt  Moncel,  M  m  indicate  the  microphones  arranged  at  both 
sides  of  the  prompter's  box  s ;  p  /  and  i*^  /  are  batteries ;  c  cf 
commutators,  and  j  j'  induction  coils.  The  leads  were  conveyed 
from  the  opera-house  through  the  cables  k  Kf  to  the  rooms  in  the 
Exhibition  building  (  Palais  de  I'lndustrie),  when  the  receiving 
telephones  were  placed,  e  ^  vtt  commutators  to  connect  oae 
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room,  while  the  public  were  leaving  the  other  and  making  room 
lor  a  new  batch  of  listeners.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  the 
whole  dirccuon  of  current  is  drawn  for  two  microphones  only. 
To  each  microphone  belong  three  batteries  (of  which  two  only 
are  drawn)  and  one  induction  coil.  The  batteries  consisted  of 
Lcclanch^'s  elements,  which,  as  we  know,  do  not  remain  con- 
stant very  long;  the  elements  had,  therefore,  to  be  charged 
frequently,  which  was  effected  by  the  arrangement  of  three  bat- 
teries and  a  commutator  belonging  to  each  set.  The  direction 
of  the  current  for  the  microphone  «  is  as  follows  :  From  p  over  b 
through  the  commutator  to ^/ througli  the  microphone  «, 
over  X  h  through  the  primary  spiral  of  the  induction  coil  j'  and 
uvcr  /  back  to  the  battery  p.  If  p  loses  its  constancy,  p'  takes  its 
place,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  is  as  follows :  From  p' 
through  the  commutator  r',  then  over  ^  e  f  n  g  h  i'  i  io  x  and  back 
to  p*.  The  battery  /  or /'  furnishes  the  current  for  the  micro- 
phone m,  in  the  circuit  of  which  the  induction  coil  j  is  inserted, 
riic  arrangement,  as  described  above,  allows  a  uniform  reception 
of  the  waves  of  sound  by  the  microphones,  independent  of  the 
dur.itiun  of  the  performance  and  the  position  of  the  singers.  1  he 
rei)roduction  of  these  waves  in  the  different  telephones  of  the 
listeners  is  b.ouglu  about  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  ific  tele- 
phones are  joined  with  the  secondary  coils  of  the  induction  co;ls. 
Tlie  ends  of  each  secondary  coil,  as  for  instance  of  j',  are  con- 
nected with  tlie  corresponding  cable  k',  which  leads  from  the 
opera-house  to  the  listcners'-room.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  in- 
duction coil  is  connecud  with  the  commutator  c  as  well  as  with 
{f ,  and  the  other  end  is  simply  joined  to  the  leads  leading  to  the 
telephone.  If,  for  instance,  connection  of  the  cable  is  made  with 
room  2  by  lULaus  of  the  coniuuitaior  r',  the  undulating  induced 
currents  from  the  roil  j'  reach  the  series  of  telephones  indicated 
by  11,  and  pass  through  their  circuit  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  currents  from  the  coil  j  reach  the  telei)hone 
line  I,  and  pass  through  it  in  the  direction  of  the  doubly-barbed 
arrows.  As  j,  is  induced  by  the  undulating  currents  of  the  mi- 
crophone rif  and  j  by  those  of  the  microphone     if  each  listener 
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receive  a  telephone  of  row  i,  and  aho  one  of  row  ii,  he  will  be 
able  to  hear  equally  well  whether  the  singer  is  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  of  the  prompter's  box,  or  if  opposite  to  it.  All  the 
microphones  being  connected  in  this  manner  with  the  telephone 
couples,  this  holds  good  for  each  listener. 

Fig.  477  shows  the  connection  of  the  Royal  Opera  with  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Exhibition  building  during  the  Exhibition  of 
Vienna,  1 883.  This  telephonic  transmission  of  music  was  under- 
taken by  the  Private  Telegraph  Company  after  the  plans  of  their 
engineer,  A.  Kittel.    m  m  represents  the  microphones,  b  b  their 


Fig*  477.— The  Telephonic  Tnmsmuion  of  Music  at  Viaiiuu 


batteries,  j  j  the  induction  coils,  h  r  o  the  telephones.  The 
twelve  microphones  placed  at  the  opera-house  were  divided  in 
two  groups,  each  group  consisting  of  six,  or  of  three  couples  of 
microphones,  joined  parallel,  so  that  each  couj^le  consisted  of  a 
microphone  placed  at  the  right  side  of  the  stage  and  a  niicroj^bone 
placed  at  the  left  side.  Only  eight  microphones  are  drawn  in 
the  figure,  forming  two  groups  of  two  couples.  To  maintain  the 
current  for  the  mi(  roj)iiones  and  tlie  induction  coils  constant, 
commutators  s  s  are  inserted  into  tlie  primary  circuit,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  fresh  battery  in  the  place  of  the 
exhausted  battery. 
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The  leads  from  the  Rotunda  terminated  at  the  office  where  the 
control  telephone  c  and  the  apparatus  for  the  offi(  e  rorrcsi  und- 
ence  were  placed.  Each  of  the  cells  o  o  cosnaincd  sixteen  tele- 
phone couples  for  the  transmission  of  ihc  opera  music.  The  cell 
R  contained  thirty  telephone  couples  for  the  transmission  of  the 
music  from  the  Vienna  Rollschuh  Club  (distance  three  and  a  half 
kilometres),  h  was  a  box  containing  seven  tele]  lionr  cou[i!cs, 
reserved  for  visiiors.  In  each  auditorium  tlie  telephones  oi  one 
circuit  were  joined  in  series,  and  every  telephone  couple  con* 
tained  a  telephone  of  each  of  the  two  circuits. 

SPECIAL  APFUCATIONS  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  AND 

MICROPHONE. 

Police  Use  of  the  Telephone, — The  telephone  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  police  system  at  Chicago.  Each  policeman  is 
in  a  position  to  communicate  at  once  or  within  a  few  mmutes 
with  his  own  or  the  central  station  ;  trustworthy  citizens  are  also 
in  a  position  to  call  for  help  ;  and  as  thieves,  as  a  rule,  know 
when  and  where  policemen  are  present,  and  arrange  their  plans 
accordmgly,  and  policemen  arc  scidnii  where  they  are  wanted, 
such  an  arrangement  is  of  great  value.  At  c  ertain  points  of  each 
district  police  stations  are  erected,  where  there  arc  three  men, 
one  tiorse,  and  a  wagon  always  ready  ;  and  these  stations  arc  put 
into  teleplionu  conneciion  with  alarm  stations,  which  are  similar 
in  form  to  sentry  boxes.  TIilnc  boxes,  which  are  just  large 
enough  to  admit  one  person,  arc  placed  in  the  difTerent  streets 
at  certain  intervals,  and  can  be  opened  by  means  of  keys  in  the 
possession  of  policemen  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
To  prevent  misuse  the  keys  are  numbered,  and  cncc  placed  in 
the  lock,  can  only  be  removed  by  the  police.  The  box  contains 
a  pointer  apparatus  and  a  locked  case,  which  can  only  be  opened 
by  the  policeman,  and  in  which  the  telephone  apparatus  is  kept. 
The  pointer  apparatus,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  478,  is  capable  of 
sending  eleven  different  signals ;  police  wagon,  thieves,  forgers, 
riot,  drunkard,  murder,  accident,  violation  of  city  property, 
fighting,  test  of  line,  fire.    The  one  who  gives  the  signal  has 
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only  to  place  the  pointer  and  press  down  the  IcN  er  h.  The  re» 
ceiving  apparatus  at  the  police  station  consists  of  an  ordinary 
Morse  apparatus.  Fig.  479  shows  the  apparatus  contained  in 
the  locked  case.  It  contains  a  telephone  and  microphone,  and 
allows  the  policeman  to  communicate  with  his  station,  and  the 
inspector  making  the  round  to  send  his  reports  at  certain  inter* 
vals  through  the  telephone  to  his  superior.  At  the  request  of 
townspeople  the  alarm  apparatus  may  be  erected  for  them  at 
their  houses  or  places  of  business;  but,  in  these  cases,  the  door* 
Icey^  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  is  deposited  at  the  police  sta^ 
tion,  so  that  the  policeman  may  enter  the  house  of  the  person 
calling  for  help. 

Military  Use  of  the  Telephone* — As  the  telephone,  compared 
with  the  telegraph  apparatus,  requires  no  specially  trained  men 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  used  with  advantage  for  certain  military 
purposes.  In  the  practice  of  troops  over  a  large  area,  orders 
can  be  communicated  by  telephone ;  for  instance,  to  give  the 
infantry  opportunity  to  practise  firing,  movable  targets  nrc  fired 
at  with  cartridges,  and  have  to  appear  and  disappear  in  different 
places  at  certain  intervals.  The  officer  in  command  must  have 
a  perfect  control  over  these  targets,  and  must  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  persons  that  have  to  move  them.  Lieutenant 
Laffert  reports  that  telephones  are  well  vidapted  for  this  purpose. 
Siemens*  telephones  are  generally  used  in  these  cases,  and  are 
connected  by  a  cable,  which  consists  of  two  copper  wires  of  0.8 
millimetre,  wound  in  lengths  of  500  metres  upon  a  portable  rol- 
ler, as  shown  in  fig.  480.  The  sheet-metal  cylinder  a  a,  which 
»  10  centimetres  long,  has  two  discs  of  hard  wood  b  b  fastened 
upon  it ;  the  disc  d  divides  the  cylinder  into  two  halves  e  e^  each 
of  which  contains  a  telephone ;  /  is  an  opening  in  the  sheet* 
metal  cylinder,  sufiiciently  large  to  allow  the  cable  to  come 
through.  On  the  outside  of  the  wooden  disc  nearest  this  open- 
ing the  clamp /  is  fastened.  The  beginning  of  the  cable  is  con- 
nected with  the  clamps  of  the  telephone,  the  end  with  the  clamp 
Straps  are  fastened  to  ^„  so  that  one  man  can  conveniently 
cany  the  whole  appaiatns.   When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  nsed. 
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the  portion  g,  which  has  not  had  its  telephone  connected  with 
the  cable,  is  taken  out  ;  the  cable  end  is  then  removed  from  the 
screw  />,  and  connected  with  the  free  telephone  ;  two  men  take 
hold  then  of  the  baxidles  /  m,  aod  walk  quickly  towards  the  place 
appointed. 


Fig.  4So^Portalde  TdephMie  SsfHeaiB. 


In  order  to  somewhat  lighten  the  out-post  service  of  troops 
enclosed  in  fortified  places,  A.  Axt  proposed  the  use  of  tele- 
phones combined  with  microphones.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
point  A  (fig.  481)  has  to  be  guarded  through  a  distance  of  4»ooo 


Vig»  4$i^UaSituf  Mkrophooe. 

metres,  along  the  arc  u  v  of  65°.  Microphones  are  sunk  about 
one  metre  into  the  earth,  at  distances  of  400  metres  from  each 
other,  and  the  different  leads  are  conveyed  underground  to  the 
point  A,  where  they  are  connected  with  a  telephone.   The  mi- 
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oopboneB,  which  are  constructed  as  shown  in  the  right-hand 
figure  consist  of  cubes  of  tinned  sheet-Iron  of  5  millimetres 
thickness,  open  at  one  side.  The  metal  membrane  m  m  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  telephones.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  membrane 
a  small  carbon  cylinder  K  is  fastened,  and  against  this  a  second 
carbon  cylinder  x'  is  made  to  lean  at  an  angle  of  about  So^.  In 
order  to  make  the  contact  of  the  carbons  easily  variable,  the 
carbon  k'  is  hung  from  the  line-wire  /  by  means  of  a  spiral 
spring.  The  leads  of  all  the  microphones  are  conveyed  to  the 
point  A,  where  they  are  connected  with  the  bars  i  to  is  of  the 
commutator  (fig.  48s).  The  second  layer  of  bars  is  connected 
with  the  telephone  t,  the  battery  b,  and  a  galvanometer  o;  one 


1 

.   a 

 » 

F%[.  483.*Coiiuiintitor. 


of  the  bars  is  also  connected  with  an  earth -plate  K.  It  will  now 
be  an  easy  matter  to  trace  the  courses  of  the  current  when  the 
connections  are  made  by  inserting  the  plugs  in  the  proper  places 
for  the  communication  it  is  desired  to  secure.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  bar  i  is  plugged  with  a  and  ^  and  the  earth- 
leads,  the  current  flon  s  cither  from  the  battery  through  the 
galvanometer  and  the  telephone  to  bar  a,  and  so  to  the  earth,  or 
else  from  the  battery  through  the  bar  a  into  the  leads  1,  into  the 
microphone  connected  with  i,  through  its  carbon  cylinder  k  and 
metal  mass  into  the  earth.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish, 
by  means  of  the  telephone,  whether  single  persons  or  troops, 
cavahy  or  artillery,  are  approaching  the  reqiective  microphone*. 
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Instead  of  one  telephone^  several  may  be  joined  to  the  commu* 
tator. 

Divers^  Telephones. — Fig.  483  represents  a  telephone  specially 
devised  by  Captain  Des  Portes  for  divers.  The  telephone,  which 
may  be  used  both  as  receiving  and  sending  apparatus,  has  the 
form  of  a  round  box  B»  in  which  a  bent  magnet  is  placed.  The 

box  is  fastened  to  the  plate  a  which 
is  fixed  inside  the  helmet.  From  the 
one  clamp  tlie  wire  leads  to  the  hel- 
met, which  serves  as  earthplate,  whilst 
the  wire  from  the  other  clamp  s  con- 
nects it  with  the  cable  k  of  the  ship. 
The  wire  from  s  passes  through  the 
plate  a  by  and  then  through  a  gutta- 
percha plate  c;  the  cable  passes  also 
through  M,  and  a  gutta-percha  plate  c^. 
By  this  means  the  ends  of  both  wires 
are  insulated  from  the  screw  boxes  R 
Fig-  4«3  -DWcr*»  Tele-  ^  ^j^^j  contain  them,  and  from 

"     *  the  water  outside  these  boxes.  The 

two  ends  are  brought  into  contact  by  means  of  small  plates 
n  soldered  to  the  ends.  When  r  and  M  are  screwed  together, 
the  plates  at  n  are  pressed  together,  and  thus  close  the  circuit. 
When  the  diver  puts  on  his  apparatus  the  telephone  is  close  to 
his  left  ear,  and  he  can  hear  all  that  is  spoken  in  the  telephone 
at  the  surface.  The  diver  is  easily  understood  although  the  tel- 
ephone is  not  immediately  opposite  his  mouth  when  speaking, 
because  his  head  is  covered  by  the  helmet.  A  whistle  may  be 
arranged  in  front  of  his  mouth  for  purposes  of  signalling,  and  a 
single  line  which  the  diver  carries  with  him  serves  the  same  pur* 
pose. 

The  Use  of  the  Microphmt  for  Medical  Purposes. — ^The  great 
sensibility  of  the  microphone  makes  it  of  special  service  for 
medical  purposes.  A  number  of  instruments  have  been  con- 
structed, of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  a  few. 

The  Miophone,  shown  in  fig.  484,  has  been  constructed  bjr 
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Boudet  for  examining  the  muscles.  Behind  the  narrow  opening 
of  the  mouthpiece  b  is  placed  the  parchment  membrane  m  m, 
which  has  upon  its  lower  side  the  examining-koob  k,  and  upon 
its  upper  side  the  carbon  H.  The  second  carbon  D  is  held  by  the 
slide  A,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  the  micrometer 
screw  V.  The  bent  paper  strip  at  i  serves  as  a  spring  which 
gently  presses  the  carbon  d  against  h.  d  is  connected  with  the 
screw  8  by  the  support  to  which  a  is  attached,  and  the  wire 
shown  in  the  figure  connecting  s  with  this  support  and  h  is  con- 
nected with  by  means  of  a  drop  of  mercury,  which  is  placed  in 
the  hollow,  and  a  wire.  Wlien  a  muscle  is  to  be  examined,  the 
iostrument  is  placed  with  its  knob  K  upon  it.   In  this  manner  it 


Fig.  484.— -The  Ifiophooe.  Fig.  485.— Sphygmophonew 


has  been  found  that  in  a  human  muscle  the  pitch  of  the  noise  is 
suddenly  raised  with  the  natural  contraction  of  that  muscle,  and 
continues  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  contrac- 
tion. The  miophone  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for  observing 
pathological  cases,  such  as  paralysis. 

Microphones  which  are  used  for  examining  the  pulse  are  gen- 
erally called  sphygmophones.  One  of  the  most  sensitive  of  these 
instruments  is  that  constructed  by  Boudet,  and  shown  in  fig.  485. 
Upon  a  gutu-percha  plate  5  by  a.5  centimetres,  two  springs  b 
and  p  are  fastened,  of  which  the  one  carries  the  eacamination 
knob  K,  the  other  the  carbon  h.  The  spring  g  serves  to  relate 
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tlie  distance  of  the  two  springs  from  each  other,  and  also  the 
pressure  of  K  upon  the  artery.  The  movable  carbon  d  is  pressed 
by  the  paper  spring  i  against  the  carbon  h,  and  is  fastened  in  the 
fork  B  by  means  of  the  screw  c,  which  can  be  moved  horizon- 
tally. By  turning  v,  the  fork,  and  with  it  the  carbon,  can  be 
moved  up  and  down  a.  To  l  l  ribbons  are  attached,  which  can 
be  tied  to  the  arm  or  other  portion  to  be  examined. 

For  the  examination  of  veins,  where  the  instrument  last  de- 
scribed cannot  be  used,  the  transmission  microphone  is  employed. 
This  is  shown  in  fig.  486.  The  carbon  piece  is  fastened  to 
the  drum,  the  membrane  (t)  of  which  consists  of  prepared  pig's 
bladder.  The  drum  is  in  connection  with  an  india-rubber  tube 
N,  and  an  ivory  funnel  b,  which  is  placed  with  a  slight  pressure 


Fig.  48&— A  Medical  Mkroplioiie. 


upon  the  vein  to  be  examined.  In  order  to  exclude  all  noises 
from  outside,  the  funnel  is  frequently  provided  with  a  membrane 
furnished  with  an  examination  knob  (shown  in  section  a).  The 
regulation  of  the  pressure  of  the  contact  between  the  two  carbon 
pieces  c  c'  is  brought  about  in  the  following  manner :  The  car- 
bon c  has  on  its  upper  surf;ice  a  small  steel  needle,  and  the  screw 
M  is  a  magnetic  steel  spindle ;  the  regulation  of  pressure  is  there- 
fore due  to  the  magnetic  force  of  attraction.  Gajffe  encloses  the 
whole  instrument  in  a  box,  which  also  contains  the  battery  P. 

The  audiometer,  or  sonometer,  shown  in  fig.  487,  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  instrument  used  in  testing  the  sensitiveness  or 
acuteness  of  hearing  in  different  f>ersons.  A  rod  marked  with  a 
scale  is  fastened  upon  two  vertical  supports ;  a  and  c  are  fixed 
induction  coils,  whilst  ^  is  a  similar  coil  that  can  be  moved  along 
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the  rod has  a  good  many  turns  of  wire,  whilst  €  has  only  a 
few.  The  ends  of  the  coils  a  and  c  are  connected  with  a  micro- 
phone, so  that  the  currents  of  the  two  coils  a  and  e  have  oppo- 
site effects  upon  the  coil  which  is  connected  with  a  telephone. 
If  undulating  currents  are  sent  through  the  coils  a  and  ^,  by 
means  of  the  striking  of  a  clock,  both  a  and  e  will  affect  but  a 
will  afi<N:t  it  more  strongly  than  €  because  it  has  a  greater  number 
of  turns;  thus  the  induction  effects  in  h  reproduce  the  striking 
of  the  clock  in  the  telephone.  But  the  induction  effects  of  a  and 
€  are  opposed  to  each  otfaeri  and  will  oonsequently  tend  to 


Fig.  ^tZ'-^The  Andkmcto; 


nentralixe  each  other  the  more  completely  the  nearer  the  coil  ^ 
which  has  many  turns,  is  brought  to  the  coil  which  has  hot  few. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  moving  b  along  the  rod  we  must  • 
come  upon  a  spot  where  the  forces  of  a  and  ^  are  in  ^uilibrium, 
and  where  the  telephone  becomes  mute.  This  position  is  indi- 
cated by  o  upon  the  scale,  and  when  a  person,  whose  hearing  is 
to  be  tested,  has  the  telephone  at  his  ear,  the  nearer  the  coil  b 
can  be  taken  to  this  spot,  without  the  listener  ceasing  to  hear  the 
dock,  the  better  is  the  hearing  of  the  person  who  is  using  the 
telephone.  By  examining  a  number  of  persons,  say  fifty  for  in« 
stance,  a  scale  is  obtained,  for  which  the  aero  pomt  indicates  an 
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extremely  good  hearing,  and  the  end  of  the  scale  almost  absolute 
deafness.  Hughes  and  Richardson  found  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  hearing  is  increased  when  the  breath  is  held,  and  that  not 
only  the  lieariog,  but  the  strength  of  other  organs,  diminishes 
during  illness. 

The  sonometre  may  further  be  used  for  measuring  resistances. 
For  this  purpose  the  two  coils  a  and  c  are  made  exactly  alike,  and 
the  current  coming  from  the  battery  is  allowed  to  branch  of,  so 
that  one  branch  flows  through  «,  the  other  branch  through  <r. 
The  position  of  the  coil  b  is  determined  when  the  telephone  be^ 
comes  mute.  When  the  resistances  on  the  two  sides  arc  exactly 
equal,  this  point  will  be  the  middle  of  the  rod.  It  is  evident 
that  every  alteration  in  the  resistance  of  the  one  or  the  other 
branch  will  cause  a  noise  in  the  telephone,  which  only  ceases 
when  the  position  of  the  coil  b  is  altered  accordingly.  In  this 
manner  a  number  of  known  resistances  may  be  taken  and  marked 
along  the  scale.  If  an  unknown  resistance  is  now  brought  into 
the  circuit,  and  the  coil  b  moved  until  the  telephone  becomes 
mute,  the  position  of  b  will  thus  indicate  on  the  scale  the  value 
of  the  resistance.  The  sonometre  may  also  be  used  for  examin- 
ing telephones.  If  a  number  of  telephones  in  succession  are 
inserted  in  the  movable  coil,  which  is  placed  at  the  zero  point 
of  the  scale,  that  construction  will  be  the  best  that  proves  most 
sensitive  to  the  sonometre.  The  method  of  determining  the 
relative  sensitiveness  of  different  telephones  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  determining  the  sensitiveness  of  different  persons'  hearing. 
Telephones  are  here  substituted  for  persons— that  is  to  say,  in  the 
former  case  the  telephone  remained  the  same,  while  the  listener 
was  changed ;  but  in  this  case  the  listener  is  the  same,  and  the 
telephone  is  changed. 

The  Induction  Balance, — ^The  induction  balance,  shown  in  fig. 
488,  is  constnicted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  sonometre.  The 
scales  of  this  balance  consist  of  two  cylinders  of  ebonite,  ten 
centimetres  in  height  and  three  centimetres  in  diameter.  Each 
of  these  has  two  coils  of  about  150  turns  each.  The  coil^  ire 
arranged  on  the  cylinders  about  half  a  centimetre  apart.  The 
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two  nj)per  coils  arc  connected  with  a  battery,  a  microphone,  and 
a  galvanometer,  to  form  one  circuit,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
:he  two  lower  coils  are  connected  with  a  telephone  to  form  a 
second  circuit.  The  two  lower  coils  are  so  arranged  that  the 
induced  currents  generated  in  them  oppose  each  other,  so  that 
if  the  currents  are  equal  to  each  other,  no  sound  will  be  heard  in 
the  telephone.  Suppose  this  condition  of  things  to  be  secured, 
and  then  let  a  coin  be  introduced  into  one  of  the  cylinders  be- 
tween its  two  coils,  equilibrium  is  immediately  destroyed,  and 
the  telephone  begins  to  sound,    it  can  be  made  mute  again  by 


Flgi  488.^Hughes'  Induction  Balance. 


adjusting  the  movable  coil  on  the  second  cylinder,  or  by  com- 
pensating for  the  disturbance  in  another  manner.  If  a  second 
coin  be  introduced  in  the  place  of  the  first,  equilibrium  will  only 
be  maintained  when  the  second  coin  has  the  same  foriv  ,  weight, 
and  composition  as  the  first.  This  method  has  been  made  use 
of  for  the  examination  of  alloys,  a  description  of  wliich  has  been 
given  in  Philosophical  Ma>^aziney  1879,  and  other  periodicals. 
The  balance  is  so  sensitive  that  different  results  are  even  obtained 
when  the  physical  condition  of  the  coin  only  is  altered,  as  for 
instance  by  hammering,  casting,  etc.  The  induction  balance  is 
further  used  for  the  discovery  of  ores  under  ground,  torpedoes 
54 
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and  other  metallic  bodies  in  the  sea,  projectiles  in  the  hnmui 
bodyi  etc. ,  etc.  MacEvoy*s  Submarine  Finder,  for  the  recovery 
of  torpedoes^  anchors,  iron  ships,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  material 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  489,  is  only  an 
induction  balance  in  a  somewhat  alteied  form,  p  are  the  coils 
inserted  in  the  primary  circuit,  B  represents  the  battery,  and  j 
an  interrupter.  The  secondary  coils  s  sf  are  connected  with  the 
telephone  t.  When  quickly  succeeding  current  impulses  are 
sent  through  the  coils  p  f^,  induced  currents  are  generated  in  the 


spirals  s  s',  which  neutralise  each  other,  becanse  they  afiSect  the 
telephone  in  opposite  directions;  thus  the  telephone  is  made 
mute  when  the  position  of  the  coils  is  regulated  accordingly.  If 
now  the  coib  s'  be  brought  near  a  metal  mass,  equilibrium  is 
at  once  destroyed,  and  the  telephone  indicates,  by  giving  out 
sounds,  the  presence  of  a  metal  in  a  parttcular  — ^for  instance, 
the  spot  where  a  torpedo  lies  hidden,  etc. 

The  induction  balance  has  been  used  in  various  fonns  by  army 
surgeons  as  an  electric  ball  probe.  For  this  purpose  Hughes 
makes  one  pair  of  the  coils  movable,  and,  having  adjusted  the 


Fig.  489.~The  Submarine  Finder. 
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balance^  conveys  this  pair  over  the  portion  of  the  body  into 
which  the  projectile  entered.  As  soon  as  the  coils  come  near  the 
projectile,  the  telephone  begins  to  sound.  By  moving  the  coils 
about  this  portion,  the  exact  spot  may  be  found  where  the  pro- 
jectile lies  hidden,  because  the  telephone  will  sound  loudest  at 
that  spot.  The  depth  of  the  projectile  may  also  be  detected. 
The  coils  for  this  purpose  are  left  at  that  place  where  jthe  tele- 
phone sounds  loudest ;  it  is  then  silenced  by  bringing  a  piece  of 
lead,  ^ual  to  that  supposed  to  be  in  the  wound,  near  the  fixed 
coil.  If  the  lead  piece  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  fixed 
coil  as  the  coil  on  the  body  is  from  the  projectile,  equilibrium  is 
again  restored,  and  the  telephone  becomes  silent.  The  distance 
of  the  lead  from  the  fixed  coil  gives  the  depth  to  which  the  ball 
has  entered. 

iS/iiiiibrftVf .— The  ButteUn  ItUemoHonal  publishes  the  fbtlowuig 
statistics  respecting  the  number  of  networks  of  telephones  and 
of  subscribers  in  Europe  on  the  31st  of  December,  1885 : 


* 

No.  of 
Networks. 

No.  of 
Subscribers. 

Great  Britain  . 

89 

9« 

14.733 

16 

8.340 

20 

7,175 

i5 

5.705 

so 

5,280 

Swit2crland   i  , 

36 

4.900 

7 

3.365 

It 

3.032 

2.493 

3 

1.370 

3 

594 

2 

350 

Total  .  . 

320 

72.457 

Nq  teicphuiie^  have  as  yet  been  established  in  Turkey,  Servia, 
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Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Greece,  Montenegro,  or  the  Grand  Duchy 

of  Luxemburg. 

In  Asia  and  Africa  several  networlu  of  telephones  have  been 
established,  viz.,  at  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Colunibo,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Maulmain,  as  well  as  in  the  Mauritius. 

In  Egypt,  telephonic  services  have  been  established  at  both 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  number  431  subscribers.  In  the 
United  States  the  telephone  is  in  general  use,  and  the  fifteen 
principal  cities  alone  contain  30,000  subscribers.  At  Buenos 
Ayres  there  are  i»544  subscribers,  and  3^  at  Monte  Videa 
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Properties  of  SeUnhm, — ^In  1817,  Berzelius  discovered  sele- 
nium, which  in  its  chemical  and  physical  properties  resembles  sul- 
phur and  tellurium.  Selenium  heated  for  sometime  to  100°  turns 
into  a  crystalline  greyish  mass.  Knox  pointed  out,  in  1837,  the 
conductivity  of  molten  selenium  for  electric  currents.  Many 
found  that  the  conductivity  of  selenium  is  considerably  influenced 
by  light.  Numerous  physicists,  as  Willoughby-Smith,  Draper, 
Sabine,  Bell,  Adams,  Werner  Siemens,  and  others  have  pursued 
investigations  in  the  subject,  most  of  them  using  the  galvanom- 
eter for  their  experiments.  Bell,  however,  used  the  telephoiic 
for  detecting  the  alterations  of  resistance,  and  this  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  photophone.  As  sL'Icnium  offers  an  uiiu-sually 
great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  cunciu,  only  very 
thin  layers  tan  bo  inserted  in  a  circuit  when  the  telephone  is  to 
be  heard,  because  the  resistance  of  the  induction  coil  in  the 
telephoiiL  lias  to  correspond  with  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 
Tiie  selenium  surface  has,  however,  to  be  large,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  as  much  as  possible  affected  by  the  light.  Bell  and 
Tainier  tried,  therefore,  to  produce  some  preparation  that 
answereil  the  above  conditions — 1  <r. ,  they  endeavoured  lo  obtain 
a  sensitive  selenium  cell.  Bell  says,  in  his  first  memoir  on  this 
su])jL<  t,  tliat  he  had  constructed  more  than  fifty  different  selenium 
ccUs  with  which  to  experiment.  Such  a  selenium  cell  is  given  in 
fig.  490.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  brass  discs  (i  .  .  .  10), 
which  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  mica  plates  (the  white 
strips  111  ilie  figure).  The  mica  discs  have  a  smaller  diameter 
than  the  brass  discs,  so  that  a  circular  space  is  left  between  two 
succeeding  brass  discs,  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
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selenium.  The  whole  pile  Is  now  heated  to  the  tempenture  at 
which  selenium  melts.  A  stick  of  selenium  is  then  rubbed  over 
the  hot  surface,  and  the  molten  selenium  enters  the  circular 
spaces,  marked  in  the  figure  as  dark  sur&ces.  The  even  bras 
discs  are  connected  with  a  conductor  n,  and  the  odd-numbered 
discs  with  a  second  conductor  v.  In  this  manner  a  number  of 
sdebium  elements  are  joined  parallel;  that  is  to  say,  a  pile  is  ob- 


Fig.  490.— Bell's  Selenium  Cell. 


tained,  which  is  of  small  resistance,  although  its  surface  is  large. 
Such  a  pile  had  1,200  ohms  of  resistance  in  the  dark,  and  only 
600  ohms  by  daylight. 

The  form  which  Meicadier  gave  to  his  selenium  element  is 
shown  in  fig.  491.  Two  very  thin  brass  bands,  «  and  of  o.t 
millimetre  thickness,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  former  is 
Indicated  by  the  lull  lines,  the  latter  by  the  dotted  lines.  The 
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tmss  bands  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  having  parchment 
strips  between  them,  represented  by  the  white  spaces  in  the 
figure.  The  end  of  brass  band  a  is  fastened  to  the  brass  plate  dd^ 
and  the  strip  b  is  connected  with  the  brass  plate  c  c;  so  that  all 
the  even  coils  are  connected  with  one  plate,  and  all  the  odd  coUs 
with  the  other.  The  complete  coil  is  placed  between  wooden 
Imus,  which  are  held  together  by  the  screws  n  n.  The  clamp  a 
is  connected  with  the  metal  plate  c  c,  the  screw  b  with  the  plate 
dd.  The  block  thus  obtained  is  polished  at  its  front  side,  and 
then  tested  with  a  galvanometer  to  see  whether  the  two  metal 
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coib  are  Insulated  from  each  other  throughout  their  length.  The 
block  is  then  heated  in  a  sand  bath  until  it  has  reached  the 
temperature  at  which  selenium  melts.  One  side  of  the  Uock  is 
then  coated  with  a  dun  layer  of  selenium.  In  order  to  protect 
this  layer  of  selenimn,  it  is  covered  either  with  a  thin  mica  plate 
or  a  layer  of  vatnidi. 

If  the  telephone  is  to  form  a  sensitive  and  effective  apparatus 
for  noticing  the  alterations  of  resistance  in  selenimn,  it  roust  be 
infloenced  by  cnnenls  that  change  theur  intensity  suddenly  and 
repeatedly,  asgradnal  changes  affect  the  telephone  as  little  as  they 
do  the  secondary  coib  of  induction  coils.    It  is  therefore 
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necessary  that  the  resistance  in  the  selenium  shall  change  rapidly ; 
/.  e.y  that  the  selenium  element  shall  be  exposed  to  a  rapidly  in- 
termittent illumination.  Such  intermittent  changes  of  light  can 
be  produced  in  different  ways;  one  method  is  to  intercept  the 
rays  of  light  by  means  of  an  opaque  disc,  which  has  openings 
near  its  periphery,  and  is  then  made  to  rotate  rapidly.  If  the 
selenium  element  be  connected  with  a  battery  and  a  telephone  to 
form  a  circuit,  a  <;ound  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone,  the  pitch 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  number  of  intermissions  of  the 
light  in  a  unit  of  time.  Bell  and  Tainter  in  their  experiments 
placed  the  receiver  213  metres  from  the  sender;  if,  however,  the 
source  of  light  is  sufficiently  powerful^  this  distance  may  be  con- 


Fig.  493.<— The  Sender  of  a  Photophone* 


siderably  increased.  The  apparatus,  as  described,  allows  cor- 
respondence to  take  place  between  persons  at  two  places  distant 
from  each  other,  without  their  being  connected  with  each  other 
by  leads.  An  alphabet  may  be  composed  of  long  and  short 
sounds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alphabet  of  the  Morse  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  strokes  and  points.  A  simple  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  this  may  be  obtained  is  shown  in  fig.  492.  The 
disc  s,  which  is  perforated  at  its  periphery,  is  made  to  rotate 
uniformly,  and  thus  changes  the  passing  rays  of  light  into  inter- 
mittent rays,  which,  owing  to  the  alterations  of  resistance  in  the 
selenium  cell,  cause  the  telephone  at  the  receiving  station  to 
sound.   These  sounds  may  be  made  long  and  short  at  pleasure 
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by  prmnting  the  rays  of  light  from  passing  the  disc  s  through  a 
smaUer  or  greater  number  of  holes.  The  key  t,  which  moves 
about  L,  and  ends  in  the  pointer  l  /,  serves  this  purpose.  When 
the  hey  is  at  rest,  1*.  e^t  when  it  presses  against  the  upper  screw  v, 
the  end  of  the  pointer  at  /covers  that  opening  of  the  disc  which 
lies  opposite  the  source  of  light,  and  hinders  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  light.  When  the  key  is  pressed  down  the  pointer  moves 
to  the  left,  and  the  rays  are  allowed  to  pass  as  often  as  an  open- 
ing comes  opposite  the  source  of  light.  By  holding  down 
the  key  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  shorter  or  longer  sounds  are 
produced  in  the  telephone  at  the  receiving  station. 

The  PhoUiphmu* — ^To  such  apparatus,  in  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  an  ordinary  ray  of  light.  Bell  gave  the  name 


of  photophone.  The  photophone  may  not  only  be  used  for  the 
transmission  of  sounds,  but  also  for  the  transmission  of  spoken 
words.  Bell  obtained  this  result  by  making  the  beam  of  light, 
which  a  mirror  reflects,  vibrate,  the  vibrations  being  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  produced  by  speaking  to  a  membrane.  Bell  uses  a 
thin  mica  or  glass  plate  as  membrane  or  diaphragm,  which,  by 
being  silvered,  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  mirror.  The  appa- 
ratus must  be  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  493.  m  is  a  mirror, 
which  throws  the  rays  of  light  (of  the  sun,  an  electric  lamp,  etc.) 
upon  the  thin  silveitd  plate  or  diaphragm  D ;  these  nys  are  re- 
flected in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow ;  the  lenses  l,  and 
serve  to  concentrate  the  rays.  At  the  receiving  station  the 
lays  of  light  fiill  upon  a  parabolic  concave  minor  R,  and  are 
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Fig.  493.— The  Fhotoj^one. 
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thrown  from  there  upon  the  selenium  cell  p,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  circuit  of  the  battery  b  and  the  telephone  t.  If  o  is  now 
spoken  into,  the  diaphragm  d  begins  to  vibrate,  and  causes  the 
rays  of  light  to  vibrate  also.  The  selenium  cell  p  will  then  be 
exposed  to  a  change  of  illumination,  which  corresponds  to  the 
vibrations  of  sound.  The  resistance  in  the  selenium  cell,  and 
therefore  the  current,  is  altered  accordingly,  and  consequently 
the  membrane  of  the  telephone  makes  the  same  vibrations  as  the 
diaphragm  d;  /.  e.,  the  telephone  reproduces  the  words  spoken 
against  d.  Fig.  494  represents  the  sender  in  perspective.  The 
rays  of  light  (ailing  upon  the  mirror  m  are  reflected,  collected  by 


Fig.  494^T]ie  Sender  of  «  Fhotophone. 


the  lens  l,,  and  conveyed  to  the  mirror  diaphragm  d;  from  here 
they  pass  through  the  lens      and  then  reach  the  leceiving 

station. 

Bell's  experiments  and  publications  regarding  the  photophone 
stimulated  further  investigations.  It  was  found  that  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  was  possible  without  using  selenium  cells  and 
galvanic  batteries,  and  that  non-luminous  heat-rays  were  capable 
of  producing  sound.  The  latter  fact  caused  Mercadier  to  use 
the  word  Radioplwnty  instead  of  photophone.  A  thin  plate  of 
any  material  serves  as  receiver  in  the  radiophone,  the  sounds 
produced  by  this  plate  being  transmitted  by  means  of  a  tube  to 
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the  ear.  Mercadier  altered  the  sender  (or  sounding  apparatus) 
by  substituting  for  the  perforated  di<^c  :\  glass  disc,  covered  with 
black  paper,  in  which  openings  in  the  form  of  concentric  circles 
were  cut.  By  this  arrangement  those  noises  were  avoided  which, 
in  Bell's  arrangement,  were  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  air  in 
the  holes.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  receiver's  plates  were  not 
made  to  vibrate  transveisely  by  the  intermittent  rays  of  light,  but 
vibrated  like  ordinary  sounding^plates.  One  and  the  same  plate, 
for  instance,  is  capable  of  giving  the  highest  and  deepest  notes 
equally  well ;  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  plate  do  not  in-  . 
fluence  the  pitch  nor  the  sonorousness  or  timbre  of  the  sounds. 
When  several  intermittent  rays  of  light,  having  varying  velocities, 
meet  the  plate,  whole  sounds  are  produced  by  it.  Except  as  it 
affects  the  intensity  of  sound,  it  is  immaterial  of  what  substance 
the  plates  are  made ;  but  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  surface 
makes  a  considerable  difference*  Scratched  or  oxidized  surfaces 
increased  the  intensity  of  sound  very  much,  whilst  a  silvered 
glass  plate  gave  no  sound  at  all.  As  a  rule,  those  plates  proved 
most  effective  which  absorb  the  rays  strongly,  but  do  not  reflect 
them  well.  Very  good  results  were  obtained  by  using  plates  the 
surfaces  of  which  were  covered  with  Indian  ink,  platinum  black, 
or  soot;  paper  which  in  its  ordinary  condition  g»ve  no  sounds, 
did  so  when  the  illuminated  surface  was  covered  with  soot.  A 
very  sensitive  receiver  is  obtained  by  coating  a  mica  plate  with 
soot. 

The  great  sensitiveness  of  surfaces  coated  with  soot  caused 
Tainter  to  form  the  idea  of  substituting  soot  for  the  selenium  in 
a  selenium  cell.  For  this  purpose  silver  is  precipitated  upon  a 
glass  plate  p  (fig.  495) ;  and  portions  of  this  precipitate  are  re- 
moved, so  that  the  places  free  from  silver  form  a  slgsag  line  z  z, 
which  is  filled  up  with  soot.  The  xigzag-shaped  soot  strips  divide 
the  silver  coating  into  two  portions  which  can  be  connected,  by 
means  of  the  clamps  K  k,  with  the  battery  and  tlic  telephone. 
When  intermitted  rays  of  light  strike  upon  the  face  of  such  a  cell, 
loud  sounds  are  produced  in  the  telephone,  the  cause  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  exphun. 
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When  use  is  made  of  a  selenium  cell,  which  is  inserted  alon; 
with  a  telephone  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  the  light-rays  falling 
upon  the  selenium  cell  alter  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium  at 

the  same  rate  as  the  intermit- 
tence  of  the  rays.  It  follows  that 
the  current  will  also  vary  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  telephone 
give  out  sounds ;  that  is,  the  words 
spoken  against  the  plate  of  the 
sender,  which  are  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  or  intermission  of  the 
beam  of  light,  will  be  reproduced 
in  the  telephone.  By  using  a 
selenium  cell  the  effect  of  light  is 
made  to  produce  Sduul. 

Now  when  a  simple  plate,  pre- 
pared as  we  have  described,  and 
furnished  with  a  tube,  is  used  as 
a  receiver,  such  as  a  mica  plate 
covered  with  soot,  neither  battery 
nor  telephone  need  be  used. 
The  illuminated  sur&ce  of  the  re- 
ceiver does  not  cause  a  second  ap- 
paratus (the  telephone)  to  sound. 

Fig.  495^T1ie  Ckrboik  or  Soot  i^  the  plate  itself  which 

on.  sounds.   The  light  effect,  there- 

fore, that  takes  place  with  the 
soot-covered  mica  plate  is  not  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  in 
the  selenium  cell. 

Several  physicists  have  experimented  in  order  to  find  out  what 
constituents  of  light  really  act  upon  the  plate,  whether  the  light 
or  heat  rays.  For  this  purpose  intermittent  rays  were  allowed  to 
pass  through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  whidh 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  rays  of  light,  but  allowing  heat- 
rays  to  pass.  It  was  found  that  the  sounding  of  the  (date  was  not 
influenced  by  inserting  the  solution*  The  plate,  howeveri  emitted 
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no  sounds  when,  instead  of  the  iodine  sulphide  solution,  a  so- 
lution of  alum  was  used.  The  latter  solution  absorbs  the  heat- 
rays,  but  allows  the  rays  of  light  to  pass.  Mercadier  used  a  red- 
hot  copper  plate  as  a  source  of  light  for  producing  intennittent 
rays,  and' succeeded  in  making  the  receiver  give  out  sounds.  He 
then  allowed  the  plate  to  cool  gradually,  so  that  it  could  be  no 
longer  seen  in  the  darkened  room — u  e.^  no  luminous  rays  were 
sent  out;  in  spite  of  this  the  sounding  of  the  receiver  remained 
still  audible.  From  these  and  similar  experiments  it  follows  that 
the  effect  is  not  due  to  the  light-rays,  but  to  the  heat-rays. 
Mercadier  proved  this  by  decomposing  intennittent  rays  of  light 
into  their  constituents  by  means  of  a  prism ;  the  spectrum  thus 
received  was  examined  by  a  receiver,  the  plate  of  which  was  cov- 
ered up  to  a  small  slit.  The  different  constituents  of  the  inter- 
mitted light  were  examined  in  turns,  and  the  same  result  ob- 
tained. 

Although  it  is  proved  in  this  manner  that  heat-rays  cause  the 
plate  of  the  receiver  to  vibrate,  it  is  still  necessary  to  ascert^n 
the  nature  of  these  vibrations.  It  has  been  mentioned  already 
that  the  plate  of  the  receiver  does  not  vibrate  transversely  as 
ordinary  sounding-plates.  Bell  has  given  the  following  explana- 
tion :  When  the  intermittent  beam  strikes  upon  the  plate  of  the 
receiver,  the  particles  arc  alternately  heated  and  cooled  ;  when 
they  are  heated  they  expand,  and  consequently  the  intervals 
which  are  filled  with  air  are  diminished  ;  when  the  light  is  inter- 
cepted the  particles  are  cooled,  and  the  spaces  between  them 
enlarged.  Air  is  squeezed  out  from  the  interstices  between  the 
particles  in  the  first  case,  and  drawn  in,  in  the  latter ;  the  en- 
larging of  the  intervals  causes  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  soot 
layers,  and  the  outer  air  rushes  in ;  the  contraction  of  the  inter- 
sticial  spaces  causes  condensation  and  escape  of  the  air  they  con- 
tain. These  two  effects  are  still  further  increased  by  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  air  in  the  intervals  alternately,  whereby  the 
volumes  are  alternately  increased  and  diminished.  By  these 
means  alternate  waves  of  compression  and  rarefaction  are  pro- 
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duced  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  it  is  to  this  that  tfa«  sound 
which  is  emitted  owes  its  existence. 

Cause  of  ike  Murppkomt  AeUan  of  Selenium  Cellt.^Thtt  re- 
markable property  possessed  by  crystalline  selenium  of  having  its 
electrical  resistance  varied  by  the  action  of  light,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  investigations.  Of  these  the  best  known  and  by 
far  the  moat  eihaustive  are  the  researches  of  Ftofessor  W.  G. 
Adams  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Day,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  the  FMii.  TVwu,  of  1877.  As  the  result  of  many  experiments, 
these  gentlemen  were  led  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  electa* 
cal  conductivity  of  selenium  is  electrolytic."  The  principal 
reasons  given  for  this  conclusion  are :  **  (i)  that  the  resistance 
of  selenium  bars  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  k.  m.  f.  of  the  bat- 
tery employed,  being  generally  diminished  as  the  battery  power 
was  increased  j  (2)  that  the  resistance  of  a  bar  A  b  was  generally 
not  the  same  for  a  current  in  the  direction  a  b  as  for  a  current  in 
the  direction  b  a  ;  (3)  that  the  passage  of  a  battery  cuixent  was 
always  followed  when  the  battery  had  been  disconnected  by  a 
secondary  or  polarization  current  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
being  clearly  proved  that  this  secondary  current  was  not  due  to 
any  thermo-electric  action,  either  in  the  selenium  itself  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  circuit." 

The  action  of  light  in  altering  the  conductivity  is  supposed  by 
these  experimenters  to  arise  from  a  modification  of  the  crystalline 
condition  of  the  substance  when  exposed  to  light.  The  fol* 
lowing  are  their  words  on  this  point:  "  Ught,  as  we  know,  in 
the  case  of  some  bodies  tends  to  promote  crystallixation,  and 
when  it  falls  on  the  surface  of  a  stidc  of  selenium,  tends  to  pro- 
mote crystallization  in  the  exterior  layer,  and  therefore  to  produce 
a  flow  of  energy  from  within  outwards,  which  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances appears  in  the  case  of  selenium  to  produce  an  electric 
current.  The  crystallisation  produced  in  selenium  hf  light 
may  also  account  for  the  diminution  in  the  resistance  of  the 
selenium  when  a  current  iinom  a  battery  is  passing  through  it,  for 
in  chaining  to  the  crystalline  state  selenium  becomes  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity. '  * 
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SaUne,  Siemens^  Moser^  Bidwell,  and  lastly  Mr.  C.  £.  Fritts, 
of  New  York,*  have  Investigated  and  disctased  these  most 
remarkable  properties. 

Dr.  James  Moser's  theory  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

There  is  always  imperfect  contact  between  the  metallic  elec- 
trodes and  the  selenium,  which  together  constitute  a  so-called 
**aelenitim  cell."  Selenium  reflects  the  invisible  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  absorbing  principally  the  visible  or  illuminating  rays, 
the  vibrations  thos  taken  up  assume  the  form  of  heat,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  selenium  cell  is  thereby  raised. f  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  rise  of  temperature  the  adenium  expands ;  it  is 
accordingly  pressed  into  closer  contact  with  the  electrodes,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  microphone,  the  resistance  of  the  system  Is 
proportionately  diminished.  When  the  cell  is  screened  from  the 
light,  the  absorbed  heat  is  quickly  radiated  away ;  the  selenium 
contracts  to  its  fonner  volume,  and  the  original  degree  of 
resistance  is  restored.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Moser's  paper, 
the  whole  mystery  is  easily  and  completely  explained. 

Respecting  this  explanation,  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell  remarks 
that  the  theory  can  be  submitted  to  a  very  simple  and  conclusive 
test.  If  it  is  true  that  the  observed  effects  are  due  merely  to  a 
rise  of  temperature,  then  it  is  clearly  immaterial  whether  such 
rise  of  temperature  is  brought  about  by  the  heating  action  of 
light,  or  by  the  direct  application  of  heal  m  tlie  ordinary  way. 
Instead  of  exf>osing  a  selenium  cell  to  the  light.  let  \i  l)e  enclosed 
in  a  dark  box  and  warmed  over  a  gas-burner ,  then,  if  the  theory 
be  correct,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  should  at  once  begin  to  fall. 
This,  however,  is  not  fuund  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  liSidwcll  had  in 
his  possession  a  number  of  sclcniLim  cells  the  rcisistance  of  which 
is  immediately  diminished  by  the  smallest  accession  of  light  \  but 
in  the  case  of  all  of  them  (except  one  1  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  direct  application  of  iie;\t  is  not  ;i  fall,  but  a  ri:>c  in  ttic  resist- 
ance.   When  the  temperature  of  the  cell  reaches  a  point  which 


•See  FJfitrual  of  March  7.  1885, 

f  **  Sdenium,"  Dr.  Moaer  aays,   is  heated  by  iighU" 
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is  in  general  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  average  temperature 
of  the  air  a  maximum  resistance  is  attained  \  and  if  the  heating  is 
continued  the  resistance  begins  to  decrease. 

Mr.  Bidwell  maintains  that  the  supposition  that  light  produces 
its  effects  by  heating  is  further  negatived  by  the  fiict  that  a  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  temperature  is  required  to  bring  down 
the  resistance  of  the  cell  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  instantly 
reduced  by  exposure  to  a  strong  light.  When  a  selenium  cell  is 
for  a  moment  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  does  not  become  perceptibly 
warm  to  the  touch;  but  the  amount  of  dark  heat  necessary 
to  effect  the  same  reduction  in  its  resistance  as  is  caused  by  a 
moment's  sunshine,  would  certainly  render  it  too  hot  to  handle. 

The  best  results  with  a  selenium  photophone  are  said  to 
be  obtained  when  the  heat-rays  of  the  spectrum  are  excluded,  as 
by  filtering  the  beam  of  light  through  a  solution  of  alum.  D^vk 
radiation  does  indeed,/^  m*,  diminish  the  resistance  of  selenium ; 
but  the  diminution  due  to  dark  radiation  is  to  some  extent 
masked  by  the  rise  of  temperature  which  accompanies  it,  and 
which  generally  tends  to  produce  the  opposite  effect.  In  its 
peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  visible  port  of  the  spectrum,  selenium 
seems  to  stand  almost  alone. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbon  photophone  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  effects  are  due  to  heat  only.  In  the  recent  publication 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Fritts,  above  referred  to,  a  new  and  ingenious 
method  of  constructing  selenium  cells  has  again  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  led  to  the  discovery  that  sulphur  exhibits 
a  similar  behavior  when  under  the  influence  of  light,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  selenium. 

7%e  Telephffie^  &t  Pherope^  is  an  instrument  to  which  the 
ambitions  purpose  has  been  assigned  of  enabling  a  person  living, 
for  instance,  in  London,  to  see  by  telegraph  a  picture  or  an 
occurrence,  such  as  a  race,  taking  place  at  York.  Although  the 
problem  is  far  from  being  solved,  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry  have 
been  able  to  show  that  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Perry  on  ithis  subject: — "  I  have  a  little  selenium  cell 
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at  York  on  a  certain  part  of  this  picture,  and  at  London  I 
can  throw  at  a  corresponding  place  on  this  screen  a  square  of 
light ;  and  suppose  that  the  illumination  of  this  square  is  governed 
by  a  little  movable  shutter,  which  is  attached  to  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer.  Now  when  light  falls  on  the  selenium  at  York, 
an  immediate  change  occurs  in  it,  so  that  more  conent  flows  to 
London,  and  this  opens  the  diutter.  The  London  square  is  tiien 
bright  when  the  York  selenium  is  in  bright  illumination.  When 
the  York  selenium  is  in  shade  or  darkness,  you  see  that  the 
London  square  is  in  corresponding  shade  or  darkness.  (Experi- 
ment shown.)  Now  suppose  that  we  form  an  image  of  this  girl 
with  her  skipping-rope  at  York,  and  cause  a  selenium  cell 
at  York  to  travel  across  her  image,  and  suppose  that  this  mirror 
at  London  moves  so  as  to  cause  the  illumination  which  passes  the 
shutter  to  traverse  this  London  screen  isochronously — an  opera- 
tion  performed  in  several  telegraph  instruments.  Then,  when- 
ever this  cell  reaches  a  dark,  or  shady,  or  bright  place  in  the 
image  at  York,  there  will  be  darkness,  or  shade,  or  brightness  at 
the  corresponding  place  in  London.  And  now  suppose  that  this 
motion  is  eflfected  rapidly  cnou^;h,  you  are  all  aware  that  if  the 
shutter  is  only  quick  enough  in  its  answering  motions,  the  image 
of  the  part  of  the  s<  rocn  at  York  travcTM-d  by  the  cell  will  be 
faithfully  reproduced,  atul  \s'id  rcin^un  on  the  retina  at  London 
as  a  diitincL  picture  in  l)h\rk.  and  ,t;rey,  and  white,  just  like  a 
photograph.  With  tlien,  i)erh.aps,  forty  such  cells  as  this  all 
moving  in  the  way  spoken  of,  or  a  smaller  number  rotating  on  a 
radial  arm,  it  would  actually  be  possible  tu  show  at  London, 
not  merely  an  image  ol  a  girl  at  York,  but  an  image  of  a  girl 
skipping." 

Professor  Perry  used  the  model  shown  in  fig.  496  to  explain 
the  principle,  f^y  means  of  a  lantern  i.  ati  image  is  thrown  upon 
the  screen  s :  for  instance,  a  ribbed  pattern  consisting  of  dark 
aiui  light  stripes.  By  means  of  a  string  a  selenium  cell  d  can 
be  moved  quickly  over  it ;  one  end  of  this  string  is  fastened  lo 
the  movable  sector  h  so  that  the  selenium  cell  and  this  sector, 
by  pulling  tlie  free  end  of  the  string,  are  moved  perfectly  iso- 
55 
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chronously.  The  mirror  a  is  festened  to  the  support  b{  opposite 
to  the  minor  is  placed  the  screen  x,  bent  to  the  radhis  of  h  b. 
The  source  of  light  the  rays  of  which  are  thrown  by  the  mir* 
ror  upon  screen  i,  has  a  peculiar  constraction ;  befine  the  rays 
reach  the  mirror  they  have  to  psss  a  kind  of  galvanometer;  f. 
they  have  to  go  through  the  hollow  of  a  coil  in  which  a  small 
magnetic  needle  swings.  Upon  this  needle  is  fiotened  a  screen 
of  sheet  aluminium,  coated  with  lamp-black,  called  a  darkener, 
which  i^aces  itself,  according  to  the  position  of  the  needle,  either 
crosswise  or  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  space  of 
the  q»iial»  or  takes  np  a  position  between  the  two.  When  the 


Fig.  496^Tbe  Telephote,  or  nierope. 


daikener  stands  crosswise  in  the  hollow  q»ce  of  the  q)iral,  it 
entirely  cuts  off  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light ;  when  it  stands 
parallel,  almost  all  the  rays  are  allowed  to  pass;  and  in  its  mid- 
dle position,  a  portion  only  of  the  rays  pass.  But  as  the  coil  is 
inserted,  with  the  selenium  cell  d,  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery, 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  also  that  of  the  dark- 
ener,  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  current.  The  darkener 
is  ftstened  upon  the  magnetic  needle  in  its  crosswise  position ; 
that  is,  when  the  rays  of  light  are  completely  intercepted,  and 
when  the  current  has  its  minimum  intensity.  By  this  arrange* 
ment  the  strength  of  current  is  only  varied  by  the  varying  re- 
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ststance  of  the  selenium  cell,  which  varies  with  the  illumination. 
If,  therefore,  the  selenium  cell  happens  to  be  upon  a  light  stripe 
of  the  screen  s,  its  resistance  will  be  least,  and  the  strength  of 
current  greatest ;  the  darkener  will,  therefore,  place  itself  par- 
allel to  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  hollow  space  in  the  coil. 
The  rays  of  light,  which  are  allowed  to  pass  freely,  then  fall 
upon  the  mirror  a,  and  are  thrown  from  there  upon  the  screen 
and  a  light  stripe  will  be  produced.  If  the  selenium  cell  is 
moved  till  it  reaches  the  next  light  stripe,  the  mirror  a  will  again 
produce  a  light  stripe  upon  screen  s:  the  position  of  the  light 
stripes  upon  s  will  have  to  correspond  to  those  with  s,  because 
the  selenium  cell  d  and  the  mirror  tf,  fastened  upon  h  are 
moved  in  the  same  manner.  As  often  as  the  selenium  cell 
reaches  a  dark  stripe  its  resistance  becomes  highest,  therefore 
the  strength  in  the  coil  lowest.  The  darkener  then  places  itself 
crosswise,  and  allows  no  ray  of  light  to  &11  upon  the  mirror  a/ 
the  screen,  therefore,  will  also  remain  dark.  By  moving  then 
the  selenium  cell  d  over  the  picture  on  the  screen  s,  correspond- 
ing pictures  might  be  produced  on  the  screen  s.  A  faithful  copy 
of  the  image  of  s  will  be  produced  on  s,  when  the  selenium  cell 
is  moved  so  quickly  that  the  produced  light  stripes  on  s  succeed 
each  other  at  shorter  intervals  than  those  required  by  the  human 
eye  to  perceive  the  several  pictures  separately.  The  image  of 
the  second  and  third  light  stripes  will  be  alr^y  on  the  screen, 
while  the  impression  of  the  first  remains  still  on  the  retina. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  sjmchronous  motion  of  mirror 
a  and  selenium  cell  d  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  other 
means  than  a  string,  as  in  the  model ;  for  this  purpose  the  phonic 
wheel  might  be  used,  for  instance.  For  the  reproduction  of  a 
larger  picture,  such  as  a  skipping  girl,  a  greater  number  of  sel- 
enium cells  are  required,  and  the  sources  of  light  have  to  be  ar* 
ranged  accordingly. 

The  Phonograph. — We  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  tele- 
phony with  the  description  of  the  phonograph,  not  that  electric* 
ity  is  in  any  way  concerned  in  its  action,  but  becatise  of  its  close 
relationship  with  the  telephone,  and  because  it  proves  that  the 
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osciUatioDs  of  a  tympanum,  like  the  disc  of  a  telephone,  in  one 
direction  only,  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  sound. 

The  phonograph  was  invented  by  Edison,  and  one  of  the 
forms  which  he  gave  to  it  is  shown  in  fig.  497.  The  brass  cyl- 
inder A  is  festened  upon  a  shaft,  one  end  of  which  has  a  handle, 
and  the  other  end  a  heavy  fly-wheel  G.  In  one  half  of  the  axis, 
namely,  that  nearest  the  handle,  and  in  the  brass  cylinder, 
screws  are  cot,  the  threads  of  which  are  exactly  alike ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  threads  on  the  cylinder  are  exactly  of  the  same  breadth 
as  those  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  same  number  in  both  go  to  the 


Fig.  497.— Ediioa't  Fhonognpli. 


inch.  As  the  screw  axis  lies  in  a  female  screw  fastened  to  the 
support,  when  the  handle  is  turned  the  cylinder  will  be  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  A  movable  support  s  is  placed  on 
the  frame  of  this  apparatus,  which  carries  a  mouthpiece  b  with  a 
membrane  m,  arranged  and  ftstened  to  each  other,  as  in  tele* 
phones.  The  spring/ is  screwed  at  one  end  t  to  the  support  8, 
and  carries  at  its  free  end  the  steel  pin  j.  The  connection  of 
this  elastic  pin  with  the  membrane  is  brought  about  by  means  of 
the  india-rubber  tube  c.  When  the  membrane  m  is  made  to  vi- 
brate by  speaking  into  B,  x  vibrates  in  the  same  manner.  To 
register  speech  with  this  apparatus  the  brass  cylinder  is  covered 
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with  tinfoil,  or  a  thin  copper  plate  ;  the  pin  s  is  then  adjusted, 
and  the  cylinder  made  to  rotate,  whilst  at  the  same  time  words 
a.ic  spuk.cn  into  the  uiouilipiece.  The  membrane,  and  with  it 
the  pin,  begin  lo  Vibrate,  the  latter  tracking  sigiis  upon  the  mov- 
ing tiufjil,  which  correspond  to  the  vilir.uiuns  produced  by 
speaking.  The  worms  of  the  cylinder  at-d  its  axis  being  alike, 
the  pin  ti  lvcU  with  the  same  velocity  Irum  the  one  to  the  next 
llucad  ihe  cylinder,  by  means  of  its  screw  axis,  movea  side- 
ways. If  the  phonograph  is  to  reproduce  the  words  spoken,  the 
pin  is  taken  off  and  the  cylinder  moved  back  until  it  arrives  at 
the  commencement  oi  the  coil ;  the  pin  is  theii  again  placed  on 
the  cylinder,  and  the  latter  is  made  to  rotate  with  the  same  ve- 
locity and  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The  effect  of  the 
api)aratus  is  increased  when  the  funnel  f  is  placed  upon  the 
mouthpiece.  The  pm,  by  going  over  the  signs  it  traced  before, 
will  reproduce  the  spoken  words;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  vibrate 
again  as  it  did  when  words  were  spoken  in  the  mouthpiece,  and 
will  cause  the  membrane  to  vibrate.  The  membrane  re])roduces 
the  words  audibly,  and  may  be  heard  in  every  part  of  a  large 
room. 
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T^ERiiO'BLBCTRicmr  is  electricity  produced  at  the  junction  of 
two  metals,  or  at  a  point  where  a  molecular  change  occurs  in  a 
bar  of  the  same  metal,  when  the  junction  or  point  is  heated  above 
or  cooled  below  the  general  temperature  of  the  conductor.  Thus, 
when  wires  or  bars  of  metal  of  different  kinds,  as  bismuth  and 
antimony,  are  placed  in  close  contact,  end  to  end,  and  disposed 
so  as  to  form  a  periphery  or  continuous  circuit,  and  heat  then 
applied  to  the  ends  or  junctions  of  the  bars,  electric  currents 
are  produced.  The  principle  of  the  arrangement  is  shown 
in  fig.  498,  in  which  the  ban  marited  a  aie  antimony,  tfaoie 


Fig.  498.— Thcniio-Fa«. 


marked  d  bismuth.  The  junctions  i,  3,  5,  7  are  to  be  at 
one  temi)eratiirc,  the  junf  tions  2,  4,  6,  8  at  another,  o  is  a  del- 
icate galvanometer  wliirh  measures  the  force  of  the  current  ])ro- 
duced.  The  thermo-electric  battery,  or  pile,  an  apparatus  much 
used  in  delicate  experiments  with  rndiant  hent,  consists  of  a 
series  of  little  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth  (or  any  ottter  tu'o 

metals  of  different  heat-conducting  power),  having  their  ends 
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soldered  together  and  arranged  in  a  compact  form  ;  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  pile  being  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  which  is 
very  sensibly  affected  by  the  electric  current  induced  in  the  sys- 
tem of  bars  when  exposed  to  the  slightest  variations  of  temjx^ra- 
ture.  To  the  combined  arrangement  of  pile  and  galvanometer 
the  name  of  thermo-multiplier  v?,  given.  Two  metal  bars  of  dif- 
ferent heat-conducting  power  having  their  ends  soldered  together, 
and  the  combined  bar  then  usually  bent  into  a  more  or  less 
horse-shoe  or  magnet  form,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  free 
ends  within  a  conveniently  short  distance,  designated  a  thermo- 


electric pair,  are  much  used  in  thermo-electric  experiments. 

But  as  the  electric  current  developed  in  a  single  pair  is  very 
weak,  a  considerable  number  are  usually  combined  to  form  a 
thermo-electric  pile  or  battery.  Bismuth  and  antimony  are  the 
metals  usually  employed,  the  difference  in  electro-motive  force 
being  greater  between  them  than  between  any  other  two  metals 
conveniently  obtainable. 

The  first  who  pointed  out  that  a  current  was  generated  when 
the  joints  of  different  metals  were  kept  at  different  temperatures 
was  Seebeck,  in  1821,  and  the  apparatus  he  used  for  the  purpose 
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is  thown  in  fig.  500.  A  piece  of  copper  bent  in  the  shape 
seen  in  the  figure,  was  placed  on  a  block  of  bismuth  a  ^,  having 
a  movable  magnetic  needle  ns;  as  soon  as  the  temperature  was 
alteied  bj  either  heating  or  cooling  the  junctions  of  the  two 
metals,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  indicated  a  current  which 
continued  to  flow  as  long  as  the  difference  of  temperature  was 
maintained  at  the  junctions.  The  needle  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  current  flows.  If,  for  instance,  the  north  end  ^  be 
heated,  the  needle  moves  east,  shoinng  that  at  the  heated  junc- 
tion the  current  flows  from  the  bismuth  to  the  copper,  at  the  cold 
junction  from  the  copper  to  bismuth.  Not  only  will  bismuth 
and  copper  generate  currents,  but  almost  any  two  metals  will  do 
the  same.  Seebeck  arranged  a  table  of  metals  in  thermo-electri- 
cal  order,  as  follows ; 


^Antbumy 
Anenic 

Iron 
Zinc 
SUver 


Gold 
Tin 
Lend 
Copper 


PlatiotUB 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Bismuth. 


This  order  only  holds  good  for  temperatures  within  certahi 
limits,  and  the  structure  of  the  metals,  etc.,  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Bismuth  and  antimony,  being  farthest  from  each 
other  in  the  list,  are  best  for  the  construction  of  thermoelectric 
elements.  The  power  of  any  element  as  a  rule  increases  with 
the  increase  of  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  junc- 
tions up  to  certain  limits,  and  if  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  be  made  still  greater,  the  current  may  cease  altogether, 
or  flow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  flowed  when 
the  difference  of  temperature  was  not  so  great.  The  limit  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  couples.  In  the  case  of  a  copper-iron  pair  the 
neutral  temperature  Is  s8o%  and  beyond  this  difference  there  is 
an  inversion  of  the  current. 

Thermo-electric  elements  generate  constant  currents  as  long  as 
the  temperature  at  the  junctions  is  kept  constant.  The  easiest 
way  to  secure  this  is  to  place  one  of  the  junctions  in  boiling 
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water,  the  other  in  melting  ice.  The  for  nKr  will  have  a  constant 
temperature  of  ioo°  C,  the  latter  a  coiisuiu  temperature  of  o°. 
The  electro-motive  force  of  the  thermo-electric  elements  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  galvanic  elements  is  very  small :  lor  in- 
stance, the  electro-motive  force  of  pure  silver  and  copper  is  about 
tAo  ^  Darnell's  element.  If  we  take  this  ekctro-motive  force 
as  unity,  we  obtain  the  following  values : 


Silver  and  Bismuth   32.9 

««     <i  Gennan  silver  5.2 

<•  Mercniy  3.5 

"  Lead  1.0 

II      II  Antimony... •  ••••«. ••9.87 

"      «'  Tel'.nrium,.,,,,...,  179 

**  Selenium....  290 


Alloys  may  also  be  used  for  thermo-electric  purposes,  but  they 
do  not  follow  exactly  the  order  which  might  be  expected  from 
their  relation  to  the  metals  from  which  they  arc  derived.  See- 
beck  obtained  the  following  order  for  the  principal  alloys : 


Bismuth 

Lead 

Tin 

I  bismuth,  3  tin 

I  bisnv.ifh,  lead 
Platinum,  No,  2 
I  bismuth,  i  lead 
Gold,  No.  t 
Silver 

t  tnsmiith,  t  tin 


Zinc 

3  bismuth,  i  lead 
I  antimony,  i  copper 
I  antimony,  3  copper 
I  antimony,  3  lead,  3  antimony,  i  lead 
I  antimony,  3  tin,  3  antiflumy,  1  tin 
Steel  (cast) 
Steel  (rod) 
3  bismnth,  I  tin 
T  bismuth,  3  antimony 
Antimony 
I  antimony,  i  tin 
3  antimony,  1  sine. 
+ 


The  thermo-electric  elements  can  be  united  to  form  batteries, 
as  shown  in  fig.  501,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  even  num- 
bers 3,  4,  come  on  one  side,  the  odd  numbers,  i,  3,  5,  on  the 
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as  to  be  convenient  for  heating  the  one  and  Gool- 
Such  a  battery  is  usually  called  a  theixno-pile. 


Fig.  500.— Seebeck't  Theimo-EleGtric  A|i|itiatiis. 

Thecir  cumstance  that  the  electro-motive  force  of  a  thenno-pile 
is  proportional  to  moderate  differences  of  temperatore,  makes  it  a 

valuable  and  delicate  mstrument 
for  measuring  temperaturei^For  this 
purpose  the  wires  of  the  pile  are  con- 
nected with  a  very  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer. The  slightest  difference 
of  temperature  generates  a  current ; 
I  strength  of  this  current, 

III  which  is  proportional  to  the  differ- 
111  ence  of  temperature  for  a  considera- 
I      I    I  g  ble  range,  is  indicated  by  the  deflec- 

i  t  J    V  L  J  tion  of  the  needle.    According  to 

Melloni,  j^^j^  of  a  degree  can  be 
measured  with  this  instrument,  a 
minute  difference  which,  of  coarse, 
cannot  be  obtained  with  any  other 
thermometer.  Thermo-piles  are  constructed  of  different  shiqpeB ; 


Fig.  501. — Thenno-Electric 
Batteiy. 
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but  the  form  generally  used  for  experiments  on  heat  is  that  of 
a  cube  (fig.  502).  All  the  even  junctions  lie  on  one  side 
and  the  uneven  on  the  other  side.  The  complete  apparatus 
is  shown  in  fig.  503.  For  certain  purposes,  e.  g.,  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  temperature  at  any  given  lines  in  the  spectrum, 
thermo-piles  are  used  having  the  even  and  odd  junctions  arranged 
in  straight  lines.  In  some  cases  the  thermo-electrical  needle  is  of 
service.  This  consists  of  one  element,  the  junction  of  which  is 
pointed,  and  the  free  ends  connected  with  a  galvanometer. 
With  it  the  condition  as  regards  heat  of  animal  and  vegetable 
textures  is  investigated. 


Economic  Value. — In  principle  the  generation  of  electricity  by 
means  of  difference  of  temperature  is  preferable  to  its  generation 
by  means  of  galvanic  batteries  or  electric  machines.  In  galvanic 
elements,  zinc,  which  is  obtained  from  the  zinc  ore  by  using 
coal,  is  consumed.  Electric  machines,  as  a  rule,  are  driven  either 
by  steam  or  gas,  both  of  which  receive  their  energy  indirectly 
from  coal.  In  thermo-electric  elements,  however,  the  stored 
heat  of  the  coal  is  directly  converted  into  electricity.  In  spite 
of  this  favorable  circumstance,  thermo-piles  are  seldom  used  in 
practice,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  thermo-electric  elements  as 
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constructed  at  present  are  capable  of  furnishing  only  very  weak 
currents.  Antimony  and  bismuth  were  first  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ihermo-piles  because  these  stand  farthest  from  each  other 
in  the  thermo-electric  series.  Bunsen  obtained  a  more  powerful 
element  by  using  an  alloy,  viz.,  copper  pyrites.  Although  such 
an  element  is  certainly  more  powerful  than  an  antimony-bismuth 
element,  its  construction  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  irregular 
expansion  of  the  junctions  when  heated.  By  melting  and  casting 
the  copper  ore  into  the  desired  form  it  loses  its  natural  structure. 


Fig.  504. — Markus's  Thermo-Pile. 


and  the  e.  m.  f.  of  the  elements  is  considerably  diminished 
thereby.  Markus  used  alloys  which  are  far  distant  in  the  thermo- 
electric series,  and  also  are  capable  of  bearing  high  temperatures. 
The  thermo-pile  which  he  constructed  in  1864-65  obtained  a 
prize  from  the  Vienna  Society  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
The  negative  metal  of  the  pile  is  an  alloy  similar  to  German  sil- 
ver. It  consists  of  10  parts  of  copper  and  6  parts  of  zinc  and 
nickel.  The  positive  metal  consists  of  12  parts  of  antimony,  5 
parts  of  zinc,  and  i  part  of  bismuth.  The  negative  metal  is 
formed  into  blocks,  the  positive  into  three  bands  connected  by 
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means  of  screws.  A  number  of  such  elements  are  fastened  to  an 
iron  bar  a  b  (fig.  504).  Mica  plates  are  placed  between  the  ele- 
ments and  bar  in  order  to  insulate  them.  The  iron  bar  a  ^  is 
heated,  and  the  lower  ends  are  immersed  in  water.  A  battery 
consisting  of  130  elements  is  capable  of  furnishing  25  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  oxy-hydrogen  gas  per  minute,  or  of  maintaining  a 
platinum  wire  of  0.5  millimetre  in  cross  section  at  a  red  heat. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  an  element  is  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  that  of  a 
Daniell's  cell.    The  resistance  in  the  pile  very  soon  increases 


Fig.  505. — Clamond's  Thermo-Pile.       Fig.  506. — View  of  the  Pile. 


considerably,  as  the  two  alloys  at  the  places  of  contact  become 
easily  oxidized. 

Clamond  and  Mure  used  for  their  thermo-pile  an  alloy  of  zinc 
and  antimony,  with  sheet  iron  as  the  second  metal.  Clamond's 
pile  consists  of  ten  elements  as  shown  in  fig.  505.  The  massive 
pieces  a  consist  of  an  alloy.  The  iron  sheets  f  are  fastened  with 
one  end  to  the  inner  and  the  other  end  to  the  outer  edges  of  the 
pieces  a.  The  sheet  iron  plates  are  made  to  project  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  large  cooling  surface.  These  annular  elements  are  placed 
upon  each  other  and  insulated  from  each  other,  as  shown  in  fig. 
506.    The  pole-clamps  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  battery 
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allow  the  joining  up  of  all  the  elements,  either  in  series  or  in 
groups  of  ten.  The  inner  junctions  i  to  19,  filled  in  with  asbestos 
cement,  form  a  hollow  cylindrical  space,  in  which  an  earthenware 
tube  provided  with  a  number  of  small  holes  is  placed.  Gas  is 
passed  through  this  tube,  and  the  different  little  jets  heat  the 
junctions  from  i  to  19  (fig.  505)1  while  the  junctions  a  to  so  are 


Fig.  Sox^ImpRnred  Cbmond's  Pile. 

cooled  by  the  air.  The  amount  of  gas  consume^,  by  a  battery 
containing  five  rings,  each  ring  consisting  of  ten  elements, 
according  to  Cazin,  is  170  litres  per  hour;  at  the  same  time  so 
grammes  of  copper  are  separated  by  the  pile.  The  Paris  Academy 
received  from  Th.  du  Moncel  in  May,  1879,  ^  description  of  a 
form  of  the  Clamond  pile  considerably  improved,  as  shown  in 
fig.  507.  The  pile  is  built  over  a  fire-place  for  coke.  Before 
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the  gases  and  heat  can  escape  through  the  chimney  a,  they  must 
pass  through  top.  The  elements  are  arranged  outside  the 
cylinder  p,  the  iron  sheets  of  which  join  the  vertically-arranged 
copper  sheets  D.  The  latter  serve  to  produce  greater  cooling  at  the 
outer  junctions.  According  to  Cazin,  the  height  of  his  thermo- 
pile was  2.5  metres  and  the  diameter  i  metre.  It  consisted  of 
two  separate  piles,  each  of  which  contained  30  batteries  of  100 
elements.  Each  of  these  piles  furnished  a  current  which  was 
capable  of  producing  a  voltaic  arc  equal  to  40  Carcel  burners. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  such  a  pile  is  109  volts,  with  a  resistance  of  15.5 


Fig.  508. — Roc's  Thermo- Element 


ohms.  Both  piles  together  are  equal  to  121  newly-filled  Bunsen 
elements,  and  consume  10  kilogrammes  of  coke  per  hour. 

Jioe*s  Thermo- Element. — Fr.  Roe,  of  Vienna,  constructed  his 
element  in  the  following  way:  A  copper  pin  (or  iron  coated 
with  copper)  is  placed  in  a  brass  case,  this  again  in  a  larger  case ; 
the  larger  case  receives  German  silver  wires  and  an  alloy,  which 
is  intended  to  avoid  the  junction  being  screwed  or  soldered 
together.  This  cooling  junction  is  formed  by  a  brass  or  copper 
strip,  to  which  German  silver  wires  are  soldered.  An  element 
of  this  kind,  and  the  arrangement  of  twelve  such  elements  to 
form  a  pile,  are  shown  in  fig.  508.    The  metal  strips  forming  the 
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cooling  surfaces  are  screwed  to  a  paper  ring,  and  form  the  firane 
of  the  pile.  With  moderate  heat  the  outer  junctions  are  suffi- 
ciently cooled  by  radiation  firom  the  vertical  strips.  When 
heated  to  a  high  temperature,  the  metal  strips  are  placed  with 
the  lower  ends  in  water.  A.  von  Waltenhofisn  gave  the  following 
aooount  of  such  a  pUe : 


Fig.  509.— Hauck's  Thermo-FUe. 

"  Imagine  a  pile  consisting  of  128  elements  divided  into  four 
groups  each.  Each  group  represents  an  e.  m.  f.  equal  to  that  of 
two  Daniell's  elements,  with  a  resistance  of  0.8  ohm,  and  four 
groups  joined  in  series  arc  equal  to  eight  Daniell's  cells,  with  a 
total  resistance  of  3.2  Siemens'  units.  By  joining  two  groups 
parallel  and  a  number  of  these  double  groups  in  series,  an  k.  m.  f. 
of  four  Daniell's  cells,  with  a  total  resistance  of  0.8,  is  obtained. 
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By  joining  four  grou})s  parallel,  the  l.  m.  i .  obtained  is  equal  to 
two  DanicH's  cells,  With  limits  of  resistance  of  0.2  uhm." 

Ilauck's  Element. '~''Y\\c  pile  shown  in  fig.  509  is  constructed 
by  W.  Ph.  Hauck.  The  E.  M.  f.  of  a  single  element  is  equal  to 
o.T  Daniell's  cell,  and  the  resistance  0.02  Siemens*  unit.  Thirty 
elements  are  capable  ol'  inakitig  a  platinum  wire  3  centimetres  long 
red-hot.  The  piles  are  constructed  in  different  sizes ;  two  or 
three  are  placed  on  a  frame,  and  are  very  useful  for  school  experi- 
ments and  the  production  of  galvanic  deposits. 

(See  Seoonduy  CeUiuid  Batteries  Mid  AccnmoUloi*,  pefes  466  to  491  oMlir.} 
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ELECTRICITY  AS  A  MOTIVE-POWER, 

(Continttrtioo  of  the  time  Mbject;  see  pefo  409^5.) 

Definitions . — By  electric  transmission  of  power  is  meant  the 
utilization  of  electrical  energy  tor  mechanical  work.  Mechanical 
work  is  converted  into  electricity,  which  is  conveyed  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  again,  by  means  of  a  machine,  re  converted  into 
mechanical  work.  The  great  object  of  all  inventors  and  mech- 
anicians in  this  department  is  to  cause  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
energy  prodticed  to  be  utilized  for  work.  The  electric  transmis- 
sion of  power  differs  from  telegraphy;  here  the  electric  curre.it 
is  conveyed  considerable  distances,  and  when  it  has  arrived  at  its 
destination  the  current  does  mechanical  work,  but  the  quantity 
of  work  transmitted  does  not  come  into  account. 

The  theory  of  electric  transmission  of  power  is  at  present  far 
from  being  successfully  established;  and  for  large  distances  and 
great  power  no  experiments  have  as  yet  been  made  that  are  prac- 
tically of  use.  The  careful  experiineiits  made  by  Marcel  Depres 
gave  very  interesting  results  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view; 
but  these  would  require  to  be  practically  tested  before  they  could 
be  made  use  of  commercially.  The  solution  of  the  problem  has» 
however,  been  partially  accomplished  when  the  distances  are  not 
too  great  and  the  power  required  is  not  very  large.  The  ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  electricity  does  mechanical  work*  axe 
called  electro-motois. 

HISTORY  OF  ELECTRO-MOTION. 

OUer-Ehiiro  M&iors, — ^It  would  seem  that  the  first  motor 

(shown  in  figs.  510  and  511)  was  constructed  by  Salvatore  da 

Negro,  Professor  at  the  Univenity  of  Mua,  in  i  S30.   The  sted 
(8S1) 
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magnet  a  is  allowed  to  oscillate  about  an  axis,  so  that  its  upper 
end  moves  between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  e  (drawn 
separately).  When  a  current  flows  through  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnet,  the  upper  end  of  the  permanent  magnet  a  will 


Fig.  $10. — Negro's  Rrst  Electro- Motor. 

move  so  that  it  approaches  the  dissimilar,  and  moves  away  from 
the  similar  poles  of  the  electro-magnet.  If  the  poles  of  the 
electro-magnet  are  made  to  change  constantly,  the  magnet  a  will 
be  made  to  oscillate.    The  change  of  direction  of  the  current  is 
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brought  about  by  the  commutator  c,  which  is  set  m  motion  by 
the  magnet  a,  by  means  of  the  rod  /  and  forked  piece  f.  The 
commutator  is  inserted  in  the  same  circuit  as  the  electro-magnet, 
and  reverses  the  direction  of  current  exactly  at  the  moment  when 
the  permanent  magnet  has  approached  the  one  or  the  other  pole 
of  the  electro-magnet. 

By  means  of  the  second  apparatus  (shown  in  fig.  511)  a  con- 


Fig.  511 — Negro's  Second  Electro-Motor. 


tinned  rotation  is  produced.  Here  the  electro-magnet  e  influ- 
ences an  armature  fastened  to  the  horizontal  lever  L,  by  means 
of  which  the  motion  of  a  commutator  c  is  also  brought  about. 
From  the  projection  m  of  the  lever  a  rod  catches  in  the  teeth  of 
a  wheel,  keeping  it  in  motion.  To  make  this  motion  more  uni- 
form, pieces  of  wood  or  spokes  which  have  balls  at  their  ends  are 
fastened  radially  upon  the  axis  of  the  toothed  wheel.  Jacobi, 
the  inventor  of  electro-deposition,  published  in  1834  the  con- 
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struction  of  an  electro-motor  (fig.  512)  which,  after  undergoing 
several  alterations,  was  employed  for  propelling  a  vessel  on  the 
Neva.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  series  of  horse-shoe  electro- 
magnets fastened  upon  two  supports;  between  these  supports, 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  is  a  six-armed  wheel,  each  of  whose  arms 
carries  a  couple  of  magnets  parallel  to  the  axis.  Upon  the  same 
axis  is  fastened  a  commutator  of  four  discs,  which  changes  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnets  at  that 
moment  when  the  straight  electro-magnets  are  opposite  the  poles 


Fig.  512. — Jacobi's  Electro- Motor. 


of  the  horse-shoe  magnets.  If  the  straight  magnets  are  between 
two  succeeding  horse-shoe  magnets,  one  of  the  latter  influences 
the  straight  magnet  with  a  repelling  force,  the  other  with  an  at- 
tracting force.  When,  therefore,  the  pole-screws  of  the  motor 
are  connected  with  a  battery  by  means  of  the  straight  magnets 
and  spur  wheel,  continued  rotation  is  obtained.  Th.  du  Moncel 
and  Geraldy  (in  V Elcctriciii  comme  Force  Moirice)  give  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  experiments  made  with  this  motor  for  propel- 
ling a  vessel  on  the  Neva.  For  the  first  experiment  was  used  a 
battery  of  320  Daniell  elements,  in  which  each  of  the  copper  and 
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sine  plates  pooessed  a  surfiice  of  3*5  square  centimetres.  With 
this  force  the  vessel  moved  with  a  velocity  of  8,500  metres  per 
honr.  For  the  experiments  in  1839,  Jacobi  used  a  battery  con- 
sisting of  128  Grove  elements  of  the  same  surface  area  of  plates. 
With  this  he  obtained  a  velocity  of  4, 1 70  metres  per  hour.  The 
vessel  itself  measured  8.4  metres  by  2.25  metres,  and  carried 
twelve  perMus.  These  experiments  are  said  to  have  cost  about 
60^000  francs,  snd  were  pidd  for  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 


Fig.  513. — Eiias's  Electro-Motw. 

The  motor  constructed  by  Elias  in  1842  resembles  Pacinotti's 
ring  in  appearance,  and  consists  of  two  concentrically  arranged 
iron  rings  f  and  t,  in  fig.  513,  each  having  six  groups  of  coils. 
The  outer  ring  is  fixed,  and  is  carried  by  the  sui)i)orts  c  c'.  By 
means  of  the  six  layers  of  wire,  which  are  wound  alternately  in 
opi)osite  directions,  the  whole  ring  is  divided  into  six  electro- 
magnets, the  poles  of  which  a  a'  acquire  alternately  north  and 
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KNith  magnetism  when  a  current  passes  through  the  coib.  Hie 
inner  ring  t  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  has  also  six 
poles  a  et»  The  inner  ring,  however,  can  rotate  round  a  hori- 
zontal axis  supported  by  /  /.  The  commutator  e  is  fastened 
upon  the  same  axis,  and  consists  of  six  metal  strips  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Strips  i,  3  and  5  are  connected  with  the 
wire/;  strips  2«  4  and  6  are  connected  with  the  wire  Over 
this  commutator  slide  the  springs  r  r',  which  are  connected  with 
the  damps  b  b^.  The  cuirent  for  the  outer  ring  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  wires  gg'.  The  motor  can  be  used  with  one  bat- 
tery for  each,  or  the  same  battery  for  both  rings,  the  first 
case  the  pole-wives  of  the  one  battery  are  connected  with 
the  pole-wires  of  the  second  with  the  screws  b  bT.  The  current 
of  the  first  battery  enters  at  g,  and  divides  at  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  flows  through  the  coils  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
ring,  and  the  other  through  the  lower  half;  both  branches  unite 
and  flow  through  back  to  the  battery.  The  current  of  the 
second  battery  passes  through  the  screw  p,  spring  r,  and  the  com- 
mutator, and  turns  off  to  either  group  i,  3i  5  ;  or  2,  4,  6,  accord- 
ing  as  a  metal  strip  with  an  even  or  uneven  number  comes  under 
the  spring  r.  As  each  of  the  springs  slides  alternately  over  the 
metal  strips  of  the  one  or  the  other  group,  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  spirals  of  the  inner  ring  has  constantly  to  change, 
and  this  causes  a  continued  change  of  the  poles  a  and  rota- 
tion of  the  ring  T.  If,  for  instance,  a'  is  a  north  pole,  a  has  to 
be  a  south  pole  ;  a  is  therefore  attracted  by  a',  and  repelled  by  A. 
If  the  south  pole  a  has  now  arrived  at  north  pole  a',  the  south 
pole  a  is  immediately  concerted  into  a  north  pole  because  the 
springs  r  r'  have  also  arrix  cd  at  the  next  metal  strip,  causing  a 
reversion  of  the  current  in  llic  coil  of  the  movable  ring.  The 
north  pole  a  is  now  repelled  by  the  unchanged  north  pole  a',  and 
attracted  by  the  south  pole  d,  henee  the  uiner  ring  coiuiiuies  its 
rotation  in  the  same  direction.  When  used  with  one  battery  the 
current  separates  into  two  branches,  oik-  branch  flowing  through 
the  coils  of  the  inner,  the  otlier  branch  through  the  coils  of  the 
outer  ring. 
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Froment  constructed  several  motors  during  the  years  1844  to 
1862,  to  which  he  gave  different  shapes.  We  shall  describe  only 
two  of  these  ;  and  for  further  information  refer  to  Th.  du  Moncel 
and  Geraldy's  work,  V EUciricite  comme  Force  Motrice.  The 
motor  constructed  in  1845  is  shown  in  fig.  514.  Four  electro- 
magnet couples  are  fastened  upon  a  frame,  as  shown.  A  wheel 
rotates  between  the  poles  of  these  electro-magnets,  and  carries 
soft  iron  baxs  fastened  upon  its  circumferencei  which  serve  as 


Fig.  514.— Froment*s  Electro-Motor* 


armatures  for  the  electros.  The  attraction  which  these  electroi 
exert  upon  the  armatures  brings  about  a  continued  rotation. 
The  current  from  a  battery  is  first  conveyed  to  a  commutator, 
which  supplies  the  several  magnet  couples  with  continuous  and 
alternating  currents.  The  commutator  consists  of  a  series  of  con* 
tacts  fastened  to  the  shaft  of  the  wheel,  over  which  slide  contact 
wheels  or  buttons  pressed  by  springs.  Thus  it  happens  that  those 
two  electio-magnet  couples  are  supplied  with  currents  which^aie 
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Fig.  5x5. — Fromeni's  Second  Electro-Motor. 


being  approached  by  the  iron  armatures  of  the  wheel.  This 
motor  is  still  used  for  toys  or  demonstrations  in  physical  labora- 
tories. 
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The  laigest  electro-motor  which  Froment  constructed  Is  shown 
in  fig.  515.  The  electro-magnets  are  frstened  to  silt  cast-iron 
Bopports,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  axis  of  this  prism  forms  a 
vertical  shaft  carrying  rotating  soft  iron  armatures.  To  the  top 
of  the  shaft  is  fiuttened  a  horizontal  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which 
catch  into  a  vertical  wheel,  which  causes  the  rotation  of  the  com- 
mutator (to  the  left  of  the  figure).  This  consists  of  a  series  of 
contact  rollers,  which  come  alternately  upon  insulated  and  non* 
Insulated  portions  of  the  disc  below,  when  the  shaft  rotates.  In 


Fig.  Siti^— IQocth's  Electro-Molai;     Fig.  517.— Hjorth's  Electio-Motar. 


spite  of  the  size  and  solid  construction  of  this  motor,  only  very 
moderate  results  were  obtained  by  means  of  it. 

Hjorth  took  out  a  patent  for  a  motor  which  obtained  the 
large  medal  at  the  London  Exhibition,  1851.  A  representation 
of  this  motor  is  shown  in  figs.  516  and  517.  The  electro-mag- 
nets A  A  are  conically  hollowed  inside,  and  fastened  to  the  axis  B, 
about  which  they  rotate.  The  electro-magnets  c  c  are  conically 
shaped  outside,  and  can  slide  along  the  guide-bars  d  d  ;  their 
motion  being  transmitted  by  a  crank  to  the  shaft  carrying  the 
fly-wheel.  The  machine  has  a  commutator  which  is  similar  in 
construction  to  the  slide-valve  of  a  steam-engine,  and  like  it 
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receives  motion  from  aa  eccentric  on  the  shaft.  This  slide 
allows  the  electric  cunent  to  pass  alternately  into  the  one  or 
other  of  the  two  electro-magnets.  Owing  to  the  constroctionof 
the  magnets,  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  horse-shoe  magnets  a 
upon  c  on  one  side  is  stronger  than  that  on  the  other  side.  If 
in  one  group  of  magnets  the  movable  one  has  finished  its  motion, 
the  current  in  this  group  is  reversed  by  means  of  the  commutator, 
and  produced  in  the  other  group.  This  causes  an  upward 
motion  of  magnet  c  in  the  first,  and  a  downward  motion  of  mag- 
net c  in  the  second  group,  so  that  a  motion  similar  to  that  in  a 
steam-engine  is  produced. 

Of  the  older  motors  based  on  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
magnets,  the  ring  devised  by  Pacinotti,  a  description  of  which 
has  been  given  already,  is  a  typical  example.  Of  the  motors  for 
which  solenoids  have  been  used,  the  one  constructed  by  Page, 
and  shown  in  fig.  51S,  was  one  of  the  earliest.  The  two  iron 
cores  c  and  d  are  placed  centrally  over  the  solenoids  a  and  b,  and 
fitttened  to  the  connecting  rods  of  the  beam  B  G,  which  is 
movable  about  f.  The  continuation  of  the  beam  has  at  H  a  third 
connecting  rod,  which  sets  the  fly-wheel  in  motion  by  means  of 
the  crank  x.  Upon  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  latter  is  fastened 
the  eccentric  l,  which  causes  the  coils  of  the  solenoids  a  and  b 
to  be  alternately  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery.  If  the 
current  flows  through  b,  the  iron  core  d  will  be  drawn  into  the 
solenoid,  and  the  left  side  of  the  beam  will  descend.  When  d 
has  arrived  at  its  lowest  position,  the  current  through  b  will  be 
interrupted  by  the  motion  of  the  eccentric,  and  will  flow  through 
A.  c  is  therefore  drawn  into  a,  and  d  rises  again.  Although 
much  was  expected  from  this  motor,  its  efficiency  is  not  such  as 
to  recommend  it  lor  practical  purposes. 

In  the  older  electro-moton,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  iron  matter 
is  alternately  magnetized  and  demagnetised,  so  as  to  attract  a  cor- 
responding number  of  armatures  or  iron  cores,  and  to  cause  mo- 
tion. Thb  motion,  however,  is  not  uniform,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  impulses,  which  is  objectionaUe.  The  defects  of  the 
older  apparatus  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  three  points: 
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1.  Impracticability  of  continued  motion  due  to  disconnected 
impulses.  2.  Generation  of  considerable  quantities  of  heat  due 
to  the  continued  change  of  the  magnetic  condition.  3.  Incom- 
plete utilization  of  the  magnetic  forces,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  affected  parts. 

The  first  drawback  is  not  entirely  overcome  in  modem 


Fig.  518. — Page's  Electro- Motor. 


machines.  Even,  for  instance,  in  the  Gramme  ring,  the  motion 
is  due  to  impulses,  although  they  follow  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  for  practical  purposes  they  might  be  considered  continuous. 
The  generation  of  heat  is  considerably  diminished  by  having  fixed 
magnets,  which  retain  the  same  kind  of  magnetization.  The 
armature  is  not  now  magnetized  and  demagnetized,  but  a  shifting 
of  the  magnetic  poles  takes  place.    Modern  machines  have  the 
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parts  that  are  to  influence  each  other  better  arranged,  and  their 
armatures  rotate  close  to  the  poles. 

Gmvertihility  </  Eiectric  Machines. — If  the  armature  of  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  is  made  to  rotate,  as  does  the  ring  of  a 
Gramme  machine,  currents  are  produced  in  the  coils  of  the  ring 
which  may  be  utilized  for  the  induction  of  the  electro-magneta, 
and  for  other  purposes  in  the  external  circuit.  The  machine, 
therefore, converts  mechanical  work  into  electricity.  If  there- 
verse  be  now  adopted,  /.  e.y  if  the  poles  of  such  a  machine  are  con- 
nected with  the  pole-wires  of  a  source  of  electricity,  the  current  of 
the  latter  will  have  to  pass  through  the  coils  of  the  machine,  the 
electro-magnets  of  it  will  come  under  induction,  and  will  influence 
the  spirals  of  the  armature.  The  armature  will  then  begin  to  rotate 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  current  from  the  source 
of  electricity  flows  through  the  coils  of  the  machine.  This 
motion  of  the  armature  can  be  transmitted  by  belting,  etc. ,  to  a 
working  machine,  c,  a  machine  for  mechanical  work.  In  this 
case  the  electric  current  is  converted  into  mechanical  work,  or 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  first  case.  This  property  of  dynamo- 
electric  machines  to  convert  mechanical  work  into  electricity, 
and  electricity  into  mechanical  work,  is  called  the  convertibility 
of  the  machine. 

It  is  the  principle  of  convertibility  which  makes  the  electric 
transmission  of  power  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  known 
of  scientific  principles  that  if  we  apply  heat  we  obtain  motion  (as 
in  the  steam-engine),  and  that,  inversely,  motion  produces  heat 
(as  by  friction).  Chemical  compounds  are  decomposed  by  heat; 
and  inversely,  chemical  combination  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of 
temperature.  Each  effect  has  a  counter-effect.  The  application 
of  this  law  to  magneto-electric  machines  also  was  first  recQg* 
nized  by  Pacinotti,  and  was  considered  by  the  late  James 
Clerk-Maxwell  the  most  important  discovery  of  the  age. 
Siemens  observed  the  convertibility  in  1867.  The  first  public 
experiment  showing  the  electric  transmission  of  force  was  made 
during  the  Exhibition  at  Vienna  (1873).  A  Gramme  machine, 
with  permanent  horse-ahoe  magnets,  driven  by  a  steam-engine, 
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was  used  for  the  purpose^  and  the  current  obtained  was  conveyed 
to  a  second  similar  machine  about  500  metres  distant  from  the 
first.  The  second  machine  began  to  rotate,  and  iras  made 
to  woric  a  pump.  The  electric  transmission  of  power  for  practi- 
cal purposes  was  made  use  of  for  the  first  time  in  the  kbotitofy 
of  St.  Thomas  d*Aquin,  in  1876.  Cadiat^  engineer  of  the 
Soci^i  du  Val  d'Osne,  made  use  of  it  m  XS78. 

ELECTRIC  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  electric  transmission  of  mechanical 
power  more  closely.  When  a  dynamo-electric  machine  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  motor,  and  the  currents  produced  are  conveyed  to  a 
second  machine,  the  latter  may  be  used  for  doing  mechanical 
work.  The  first  machine,  1.  the  one  that  furnishes  the  cur- 
rent,  is  called  the  primary  (French  ^niriUrice)  \  the  second  ma- 
chine, I. the  one  that  actually  does  the  work,  the  secondary 
(motrie€  or  ric^riei).  When  the  primary  machine  i,  fig.  519, 
rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  currents  will  be  generated 
in  the  riug,  the  direction  of  which  will  be  such  that  positive 
electricity  will  leave  at  a.,  and  fiow  into  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnets, and  then  to  the  secondary  machine  11,  returning  to 
machine  i  at  ^„  which  represents  the  negative  pole.  The  cur- 
rent entering  the  secondary  machine  at  a,  flows  through  the  first 
magnet-arm  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  move, 
causing  south  magnetism  in  that  portion  of  the  arm  nearest  a. 
The  upper  shoe  will,  therefore,  receive  north,  the  lower  shoe 
south  magnetism.  At  a,  the  current  divides— one  portion  flows 
into  the  upper,  the  other  portion  into  the  lower  half  of  the  arma- 
ture coils.  The  two  branches  again  unite  and  leave  the  machine 
at  We  have  now  in  the  ring  armature  a  spiral  through  which 
a  current  flows,  that  is  to  say,  a  ring-shaped  electro-magnet, 
which  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  powerful  mag- 
netic poles  N,  and  8^  Let  us  consider  in  what  manner  the  ring 
is  magnetized  by  the  currents  that  flow  round  it.  If  we  go  back 
again  to  a.,  where  the  current  enters  the  ring,  we  find  that  the 
'  current  fiows  clockwise  in  the  upper  half,  and  counter-clockwise 
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in  the  lower  half  of  the  ring.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  south 
magnetism  at  and  north  magnetism  at  and  it  follows  that 
according  to  this  magnetic  distribution  the  armature  will  have  to 
rotate  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  north  pole 


Fig.  519. — The  Connection  of  a  Dynamo  and  Motor. 


N«  attracts  the  south  pole  at     and  repels  the  north  pole  at 
llie  south  pole  j,  repels  the  south  pole  at     and  attracts  the 
north  pole  at       The  resultant  of  these  forces  is  a  couple  pro- 
ducing a  revolution  of  the  armature.  The  rotation  of  Uie  ring 
will  continue  as  long  as  machine  n  is  supplied  with  current 
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From  fig.  519  we  also  see  that  when  the  primary  machine  lo* 
tates  in  one  direclion,  the  secondary  machine  rotates  in  the 
other;  and  further  currents  are  induced  in  the  armature  of  the 
secondary  machine.  What  will  be  the  direction  of  these  cur- 
rents produced  by  the  motion  of  the  secondary  machine?  The 
answer  may  be  obtained  by  reasoning  as  follows :  The  electro- 
magnets of  the  primary  machine  possess  a  south  pole  at  s, 
and  a  north  pole  at  N.  As  the  armature  rotates  from  right  to 
left,  it  follows  therefore  that  the  positive  current  will  leave  at  a^. 
If  now  the  poles  of  the  secondary  machine  had  the  same  position, 
that  is,  if  the  south  were  above,  and  north  below,  the  rotation 
being  from  left  to  right,  the  positive  current  would  leave  the 
machine  at  The  position  of  the  poles  being  reversed,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  current  induced  in  the  armature  will  leave  the  sec- 
ondary machine  also  at  hence  the  primary  current  entering 
at  a.  is  met  by  an  induced  current  which  has  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  see  then  that  an  opposition  current  is  generated  in  the 
secondary  machine.  We  know  that  if  two  equally  strong  ctn"- 
*  rents  are  sent  through  a  conductor,  their  total  effect  is  equal  to  o. 
With  currents  of  unequal  strength,  the  difference  of  the  two  gives 
the  final  result.  The  strength  of  a  current  is  obtained  from  the 
E.  M.  F.,  and  resistance  in  the  circuit.  The  E.  m.  f.  of  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and 
number  of  rotations  of  the  armature.  Let  us  suppose  that  two 
dynamo-electric  machines  are  connected  with  each  other,  as 
shown  in  fig.  519.  Let  us  assume  that  the  primary  machine 
makes  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  that  the  speed  of  the 
secondary  machine  is  allowed  to  increase  gradually.  If  a  gal- 
vanometer be  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  two  machines,  the 
needle  will  show  the  ra]iid  decrease  of  current  in  the  machine  ;is 
soon  as  the  secondary  machine  begins  to  rotate.  Tlic  counter- 
currents  produced  will  increase  witli  tlic  speed  of  tlie  s(  rondary 
machine.  The  needle  of  the  galianomcter  will  indicate  a  steady 
diniiiuition  of  current,  as  long  as  the  speed  of  the  secondary  ma- 
chine, which  we  suppose  has  no  work  to  do  except  to  overcome 
friction,  etc.,  continues  to  increase.    The  speed  of  the  iatter  will 
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only  increase  as  long  as  the  primary  cunent  is  stronger  tlian  the 
o(»position  coiient  of  the  secondary  machine.  The  machines 
being  similar  in  construction  and  equal  in  size*  it  follows  that 
when  the  speed  of  the  secondary  machine  has  increased  until  it  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  primary  machine  the  currents  must  be  also 
equal,  and  the  needle  will  point  to  zero.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  case  in  which  the  secondary  machine  has  to  do  work.  The 
extreme  case  is  that  in  which  the  ring  of  the  secondary  machine 
is  held  fittt,  /.  forcibly  prevented  from  rotating.  In  this  case 
the  secondary  machine  cannot  produce  an  opposition  current^ 
but  acts  as  a  simple  circuit  of  small  resistance  for  the  primary 
machine,  the  current  of  which  will  increase  rapidly  to  its  maxi- 
mum value.  What  then  becomes  of  the  expended  energy?  It  is 
converted  into  heat,  and  the  experiment  can  only  last  for  a  very 
short  time  without  damaging  the  machines.  Suppose  now  the 
secondary  machine  is  allowed  to  do  work^  say  to  lift  a  load ;  The 
primary  machine  receives  work  from  the  steam-engine,  and  fur- 
nishes electric  currents;  the  secondary  machine  receives  electric 
currents,  and  does  work.  If  the  work  the  secondary  machine  has 
to  do  is  only  very  slight,  its  speed  will  not  be  very  much  less 
than  that  of  the  primary  machine,  and  the  total  cunent  in  the 
total  circuit  will  be  but  small.  If  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
machine  is  considerable,  it  will  slacken  its  speed,  and  also  dimin- 
ish its  opposition  or  counter-current,  causing  increase  of  cur- 
rent in  the  total  circuit.  If  the  work  to  be  done  is  greater  than 
the  efficiency  of  the  secondary  machine  will  allow  it  to  do,  the 
rotation  will  cease  altogether,  and  we  have  a  repetition  of  the 
case  considered  above. 

The  behavior  of  the  steam>engine  which  drives  the  primary 
machine  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  secondary  machine.  If,  for 
instance,  the  work  of  the  secondary  machine  is  only  slight,  the 
steam-engine  need  do  but  little  work:  the  steam-engine  will  have 
to  do  most  work  when  the  secondary  machine  ceases  rotating  be- 
cause of  over-work.  In  each  case  the  secondary  machine  returns 
the  work  transmitted  by  the  steam-engine  to  the  primaiy  ma» 
chine;  a  portion  of  the  energy  being  of  comae  lost  in  heat  and 
57 
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in  overcomiDg  fricilon,  etc.  A  portion  of  the  traosiDitted  work 
will  be  converted  into  heat  as  long  as  the  secondary  machine  n>* 
tates  i  if  the  latter  ceases  to  rotate  because  of  the  overstrain,  the 
whole  of  the  energy  will  be  converted  into  heat.  By  expressing 
the  relations  here  indicated  between  the  current,  coanter-current, 
and  work  done  in  the  form  of  equations,  their  consequences  will 
probably  become  more  clearly  apparent,  and  therefore  we  will 
proceed  to  put  the  theory  in  the  equational  form. 

THEORY  OF  THE  ELECTKIC  MOTOIL 

Upon  the  existence  and  magnitude  of  thb  counter-electromo- 
tive force  depends  the  degree  to  which  any  given  motor  enables 
us  to  utilise  dectric  energy  that  is  supplied  to  it  in  the  form  of 
an  electric  current.  In  discussing  the  dynamo  as  a  generator, 
we  have  pointed  out  many  considerations,  the  observance  of 
which  would  tend  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  such  generators. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  many  of  these  considerations,  such  as 
the  avoidance  of  useless  resistances,  unnecessary  iron  masses  in 
cores,  and  the  like,  will  also  apply  to  motors.  The  efficiency  of 
a  motor  in  utilizing  ihe  energy  of  a  current  depends  not  only  on 
its  efficiency  in  itself,  but  on  another  factor,  namely,  the  leboion 
between  the  electromotive  force  which  it  genentes  when  rotat* 
ing,  and  the  electromotive  force  at  which  the  current  is  supplied 
to  it.  A  motor  which  itself  in  running  generates  only  a  lam 
electromotive  force  cannot,  however  well  designed,  be  an  efficiemi 
or  economical  motor  when  supplied  with  currents  at  a  high  elec- 
tromotive force.  A  good  huhpressure  steam-engine  does  not 
become  more  "efficient"  by  being  supplied  with  high-pressure 
steam.  Nor  can  a  high-pressure  steam-engine,  however  well  con- 
structed, attain  a  high  efficiency  when  worked  with  steam  at  low 
pressure.  Analogous  considerations  apply  to  dynamos  used  as 
motors.  They  must  be  supplied  with  currents  of  electromotive 
forces  adapted  to  them.  Even  a  perfect  motor,  one  without 
friction  or  resistance  of  any  kind,  cannot  give  an  efficient  or 
economical  result  if  the  law  of  efficiency  is  not  observed  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  electric  current    supplied  to  it. 
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Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  efficiency  with  which 
a  perfect  motor  utilizes  the  electric  energy  of  the  cttrrent  de- 
pends upon  the  ratio  between  this  counter-electromotive  force 
and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  current  that  is  supplied  by  the 
battery.  No'motor  ever  succeeds  in  turning  into  useful  work  the 
whole  of  the  currents  that  feed  it,  for  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
machines  witliout  resistance,  and  whenever  resistance  is  offered 
to  a  current,  part  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  wasted  in  heat* 
ing  the  resisting  wire.  Let  the  symbol  w  stand  for  the  whole  of 
the  electric  energy  of  a  current,  and  let  w  stand  for  that  part  of 
the  energy  which  the  motor  takes  up  as  useful  work  from  the  cir* 
cuit.  All  the  rest  of  the  energy  of  the  curreDt,  or  w-w,  will  be 
wasted  in  useless  heating  of  the  conductors  that  offer  resistances. 

But  if  we  want  to  work  our  motor  under  the  conditions  of 
greatest  economy,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  as  little  heat 
wasted  as  possible ;  or  in  symbols,  w  must  be  as  nearly  as  pos> 
sible  equal  to  w.  We  have  shown,  matheroaticaUy,  that  the  ratio 
between  the  useful  energy  thus  appropriated,  and  the  total  energy 
spent,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the  counter-electromotive 
force  of  the  motor,  and  the  whole  electromotive  force  of  the  bat- 
tery that  feeds  the  motor.  Let  us  call  this  whole  electromotive 
force  with  which  the  battery  feeds  the  motor  e,  and  let  us  call 
the  counter-electromotive  force  e.    Then  the  rule  is : 

* 

Or,  if  we  express  the  efficiency  as  a  fractions 

fl»  e 
w  X 

But  we  may  go  one  stage  further.  If  the  resistances  of  the 
circuit  are  constant,  the  current  c  observed  when  the  motor  is 
running  will  be  less  than  c,  the  current  while  the  motor  was 
standing  still.    But  from  Ohm's  law  we  know  that: 
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c  —  e       e  w 
Hence  —  =  —  =  — 

C  B  W 


From  which  it  appears  that  we  can  calculate  the  efficiency  at 
which  the  motor  is  working  by  observing  the  ratio  between  the 
fall  in  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  original  strength,  a  law 
of  efficiency  which  has  been  known  for  twenty  years,  but  has, 
until  very  lately,  been  strangely  misapprehended. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  efficiency  as  regards  speed 
of  working  and  efficiency  as  regards  economy.  Jacobi's  law  con- 
cerning the  maximum  work  of  an  electric  motor,  supplied  with  cur- 
rents from  a  source  of  given  electromotive  force,  refers  to  the 
former.  The  mechanical  work  given  out  by  a  motor  is  a 
maximum  when  the  motor  is  geared  to  run  at  such  a  speed  that 
the  current  is  reduced  to  half  the  strength  that  it  would  have  if 
the  motor  were  stopped.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the 
counter-electromotive  force  of  the  motor  is  equal  to  half  the 
electromotive  force  given  out  by  the  battery  or  generator. 
Under  these  circumstances  only  half  the  energy  furnished  by  the 
external  source  is  utilized,  the  other  half  being  wasted  in  heating 
the  circuit.  Jacobi's  law  does  not,  however,  state  that  no  motor, 
however  perfect  in  itself,  can  convert  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  electric  energy  supplied  to  it  into  actual  work.  Dr.  Siemens 
showed,  some  years  ago,  that  a  dynamo  can  be  in  practice  so 
used  as  to  give  out  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the 
ctirrent.  It  can  work  more  efficiently  if  it  be  not  expected  to  do 
its  work  so  quickly.  Dr.  Siemens  has,  in  foct,  proved  that  if  the 
motor  be  arranged  so  as  to  do  its  work  at  less  than  the  maximum 
rate,  by  being  geared  so  as  to  do  much  less  work  per  revolution, 
but  yet  so  as  to  ran  at  a  higher  speed,  it  will  be  more  efficient ; 
that  is  to  say,  though  it  does  less  work,  there  will  also  be  still  less 
electric  energy  expended,  and  the  ratio  of  the  usefiil  work  done 
to  the  energy  eiqpended  will  be  nearer  imity  than  before. 
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Hence,  whea  rate  of  wozkiDg  without  regard  to  economy  is  the 
nudn  consideration,  Jacobi's  law  must  be  applied;  but  when 
economy  has  also  to  be  considered  this  law  does  not  apply.  In 

this  case     must  be  as  lam  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 

(i-f),  the  measure  of  the  eneigy  lost  as  heat,  must  be  as  small  as 
possible.  This  can  only  be  the  case  when  ■  and  e  are  both 
laige!  In  other  words,  it  is  economy  to  work  at  high  electro- 
motive force.  The  importance  of  this  matter,  first  pointed 
out  by  Siemens  and  later  by  Marcel  Deprez,  cannot  be  over* 
rated. 

But  how  shall  we  obtain  this  high  electromotive  force?  One 
very  simple  expedient  is  that  of  driving  both  generator  and  motor 
at  higher  speeds.  Another  way  is  to  wind  the  armatures  of  both 
mschines  with  many  coils  of  wire,  having  many  turns.  This  ex- 
pedient has,  however,  the  effect  of  putting  great  resistance  into 
the  circuit.  This  circumstance  may,  nevertheless,  be  no  great 
drawback  if  there  is  already  a  great  resistance  an  the  circuit ;  as, 
for  example,  the  resistance  of  many  miles  of  wire  through  which 
the  power  is  to  be  transmitted.  In  this  case  doubling  the 
electromotive  force  will  not  double  the  resistance,  Even  In  the 
case  where  the  line  resistance  is  Insignificant,  an  economy  is 
effected  by  raising  the  electromotive  force.  For,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  equations,  when  is  kept  constant,  the 

effect  of  doubling  the  electromotive  force  is  to  double  the 
efficiency  when  the  resistance  of  the  line  is  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  machines,  and  to  quadruple  it  when  the 
the  resistance  of  the  line  is  very  great  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  machines.  It  is,  in  fact,  worth  while  to  put  up  with  the 
extra  resistance,  which  we  cannot  avoid,  if  we  try  to  secure  high 
electromotive  force  by  the  use  of  coils  olTnie  wire  of  many  turns. 
It  is  true  that  the  useful  cITccl  falls  off,  ceteris  paribus,  as  the  re- 
sistance increases;  but  this  is  much  more  tlian  euuiitcrbal \nced 
by  the  fact  that  the  useful  erTeci  iucreabcs  in  proportiou  to  the 
square  of  the  electiumoUve  force. 
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In  the  recent  attempt  of  M.  Marcel  Deprez  to  realize  these 
conditions  in  the  transmission  of  power  from  Miesbach  to 
Munich,  through  a  double  line  of  telegraph  wire,  over  a  distance 
of  thirty-four  miles,  very  high  electroniotive  forces  were  actually 
employed.  The  machines  were  two  ordinary  Gramme  dynamos, 
the  magnets  being  series- wound  similar  to  one  another;  but  their 
usual  low  resistance  coils  had  been  replaced  by  coils  of  very 
many  turns  of  fine  wire.  The  resistance  of  each  machine  was 
consequently  470  ohms,  whilst  that  of  the  line  was  950  ohms. 
The  velocity  of  the  generator  was  2,100  revolutions  per  minute; 
that  of  the  motor  1,400.  The  difference  of  potential  at  the 
terminals  of  the  generator  was  2,400  volts ;  at  that  of  the  motor, 
1,600  volts.  According  to  Professor  von  Beltz,  the  President  of 
the  Munich  Exhibition,  where  the  trial  was  made,  the  mechanical 
efficiency  was  found  to  be  32  per  cent.  M.  Deprez  has  given 

the  rule  that  the  efficiency  —  is  obtained  in  the  case  where  two 

w 

identical  machines  are  employed,  by  comparing  the  two  veloci- 
ties at  the  two  stations.  Or 

m  n 

where  N  Is  the  speed  of  the  governor,  n  that  of  the  motor. 

The  latest  effort  of  inventors,  as  applied  to  motors,  has  been 
to  secure  uniform  speed  with  varying  demands  as  regards  work. 
Dr.  Sylvanus  Thompson,  in  his  now  famous  Cantor  Lectures  on 
this  subject,  has  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  designing  motors, 
not  simply  to  work  with  the  constant  electromotive  force  supplied 
at  the  electric  mains,  but  also  to  work  at  uniform  speeds.  It  is 
highly  important,  for  example,  in  driving  a  lathe,  and  indeed 
many  kinds  of  machinery,  that  the  speed  should  be  regular,  and 
that  the  motor  should  not  "  run  away  as  soon  as  the  stress  of 
the  cutting  tool  is  removed.  Now  we  have  already  explained  the 
methods  by  which  M.  Marcel  Depres  and  Professor  Perry  have 
solved  the  problem  of  getting  a  dynamo  to  feed  a  dicoit  with 
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cnrrents,  at  a  constani  clcciromotive  force,  when  driven  with  a 
uniform  speed.  The  solution  to  that  problem  we  saw  consisted 
in  using  certain  combinations  for  the  field  magnets,  which  gave 
an  initial  magnetic  field,  independently  of  the  actual  current 
furnished  by  the  dynanm  itself.  This  problem  may  be  ap- 
plied conversely,  and  motors  may  be  built  with  a  combination  of 
arrangements  for  their  field  magnets,  such  that,  when  supplied 
with  currents  at  a  certain  constant  electromotive  force,  their 
speed  shall  be  constant,  whatever  tlic  work  they  may  be  doing. 
The  one  difficulty  in  the  problem — and  this  is  a  mere  matter  for 
experiment  and  calculation — is  to  find  the  critical  number  of 
volts  of  electromotive  force  at  which  this  will  hold  good. 
M.  Marcel  Deprez  has,  himself,  constructed  motors  that  run  at  a 
perfectly  uniform  speed,  quite  irrespective  of  the  work  which 
they  may  be  doing.  Whether  the  motor  was  lifting  a  load  of 
five  kilogrammes  from  the  ground,  or  was  letting  this  load  run 
down  to  the  ground,  or  ran  without  any  load  at  all,  the  speed  was 
the  same.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  Electrique  of  1881  a  large 
number  of  Deprez's  motors  were  shown,  running  at  uniform 
speed,  and  driving  various  machmes — ^lathes,  sewing-machines, 
etc. 

Influence  of  Distance. — The  total  amount  of  heat  generated  in 
the  circuit  depends  ui>on  the  resistance  and  strength  of  current. 
According  to  Joule's  law  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  resistance  and  the  square  of  the  current.  If, 
for  instance,  the  primary  machine  is  three  or  four  times  the  dis- 
tance from  the  secondary  machine,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
three  or  four  times  as  much  heat  will  be  produced  in  the  wires, 
and  the  amount  of  the  transmitted  work  will  diminish.  But  the 
conducting  resistance  is  also  inversely  proportional  to  the  rrocs 
section  of  the  conductor  ;  if,  therefore,  no  energy  is  to  be  lost 
by  doubling  the  distance,  the  conductor  must  have  double  the 
cross  section  ;  in  other  words,  to  double  the  distance  without 
diminishing  the  current  delivered  to  the  motor,  we  must  multiply 
the  weight  of  the  conducting  wires  by  four,  to  treble  the  distance 
we  must  take  nine  times  the  weight  of  materialj  and  so  on.  If 
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the  distance  between  the  two  machines  is  very  great,  this  means 
is  comroerdallf  impiacticable,  as  the  capital  reqatred  for  the 
material  woald  be  in  no  proportion  to  the  result  obtained. 

The  amount  of  heat  depends  fiirther  upon  die  strength  of 
current.  We  can  make  the  former  constant  in  spite  of  the 
9-,  1 6-fold  increase  in  the  length  of  the  condnctor,  when  we 
diminish  the  current  to  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  its 
original  strength.  Again,  the  strength  of  current  in  the  total 
circuit  of  the  combined  machines  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
primary  and  opposition  currents ;  this  difference  becomes  smaller 
as  the  difference  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  both  machines 
becomes  smaller,  which  can  be  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
difference  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  in  both 
machines.  If,  however,  much  work  has  to  be  done  at  long 
distances,  by  a  small  difference  of  rotation  in  the  two  machines, 
the  electromotive  forces  of  both  machines  have  to  be  increased. 
This  increase  can  be  brought  about  either  by  increasing  the 
number  of  revolutions,  or  by  increasing  the  coils  of  the  arma- 
ture, or  lastly  by  increasing  both  revolutions  and  coils.  Theoret- 
ically therefore,  we  may  transmit  any  power  we  please  to  any 
distance  by  using  any  given  system  of  conductors,  as  for  in- 
stance, simple  telegraph  wire  for  the  leack.  The  cxpcninents 
made,  however,  up  to  the  present  have  encountered  practical  diffi- 
culties not  easy  to  overcome.  The  reason  for  this  is,  tliat  on  the 
one  hand,  tlie  number  of  revolutions  canrui;  l)e  increased  beyond 
a  certain  hunt,  when  the  machine  is  nut  lo  he  worn  out  rapidly; 
and  on  tiie  (jth.er  h.and,  tlic  f;.  m.  f.  can  only  be  iiicrea.sctl  to  a 
certain  limit,  as  tlie  insulation  would  give  way  when  the  poten- 
tials used  are  too  high,  and  ilic  result  would  not  only  involve  a 
loss  of  current,  but  ai^o  endanger  the  maehines  themselves.  The 
practical  use  of  the  electric  transmission  of  power  is  thereiore 
restricted  to  moderate  di.^tances  and  moderate  power. 

In  what,  then,  consists  the  advantage  of  electric  transmission? 
First  a  motor  is  required  for  the  primary  machine,  then  a 
secondary  machine,  and  the  leads  which  connect  the  two 
machines  ar^  also  sources  of  considerable  expense.    Why  not 
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allow  the  primary  motor  to  do  the  work  direct  ?  If  it  be  possible 
to  employ  the  motor  at  the  place  required,  it  certainly  would  be 
cheaper  and  better  to  do  so ;  but  if  it  be  impossible  to  bring  the 
motor  to  that  place  at  all,  the  work  itself  cannot  be  done  without 
the  intervention  of  some  means  of  transmission.  The  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  means  of  tubes  for  compressed  air,  steam,  or 
water,  or  by  means  of  belting,  etc.,  is  only  practicable  for  very 
short  distances,  and  even  for  these  short  distances  is  very  expen- 
sive. We  will  now  give  a  series  of  eicamples  of  the  cases  in 
which  electricity  is  employed  for  the  transmission  of  power. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

The  most  important  apfdications  of  electric  transmission  of 
power  are,  at  present,  the  electric  railways.  Shortly  after  the  in* 
veotioo  of  electro-magnetic  machines,  Stratingh  and  Becker,  of 
Groningen  (1855),  and  Botto  in  Turin  (1836),  constructed  a 
magneto-electric  carriage.  Several  others  constructed  similar 
apparatus,  but  as  none  of  them  were  of  much  commercial  value, 
we  shall  not  go  into  further  details  respecting  them.  The  first 
successful  experiment  was  made  with  the  electric  railway 
exhibited  by  Siemens  and  Halske,  during  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Berlin,  1879.  railway  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  was 
300  metres  long.  The  rails  formed  a  closed  oval,  so  that  the 
train  returned  to  the  point  from  which  it  started  when  the  whole 
oval  had  been  traversed.  The  train  consisted  of  an  electric 
locomotive,  and  a  platform  upon  wheels.  Figs.  520  and  591 
show  the  locomotive  in  section.  It  consists  of  a  square  frame  on 
wheels;  upon  thb  frame  is  fastened  a  Siemens  machine,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  parallel  to  the  rails.  The 
rotation  of  the  armature  is  transmitted  by  the  toothed  wheels  /, 
/,  V  and  to  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  The  current  from 
the  primary  machine  was  conveyed  to  the  secondary  machine  by 
means  of  the  rail  n,  which  was  insulated  from  the  earth,  and 
placed  between  the  two  rails  which  support  the  train.  Upon 
this  middle  rail  slides  the  rubber  T,  which  conveys  the  current  to 
the  secondary  machine  upon  the  locomotive.  The  same  ezperi- 
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ment  was  repeated  with  equal  success  at  different  other  Exhibi« 
tions,aSyfor  instance,  Frankfort.  In  1880  an  electric  railway 
was  shown  during  the  Exhibition  of  Vienna,  by  Egger,  in  which 
the  middle  rail  was  left  out,  one  of  the  rails  representing  the 
direct  wire,  and  the  other  rail  representing  the  return  wire.  In 
1 88 1  the  first  permanent  electric  railway  was  opened  for  the 
public ;  this  is  the  railway  constructed  by  Siemens  and  Halskeat 
Lichterfelde. 

An  electric  railway  has  been  in  use  since  1880  at  the  works  of 
M.  Duchesne-Foumet,  at  Breuil  en  Auge  (Calvados).  In  this 
large  bleaching  establishment  machines  have  been  used  for  some 


Fig.  520.  Fig.  521. 

Siemens  and  Halske's  Electric  Locomotive. 


time  for  supplying  current  to  the  glow  lamps,  with  which  the 
establishment  is  lighted.  Clovis  Dupuy,  the  engineer  of  the 
establishment,  resolved  to  utilize  these  machines  during  the  day. 
The  chemical  processes  which  the  linen  has  to  undergo  are 
so  arranged  that  between  every  two  treatments  the  linen  has  to 
be  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  meadows  for  five  or  six  days.  liCnch 
labor,  time,  and  money  had  to  be  expended  when  the  linen  was 
taken  out,  arranged,  and  brought  back  by  hand ;  and  hot-air  or 
steam  engines  could  not  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  smoke  and  dust.   Dupuy,  therefore,  constructed 
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an  electric  railway,  by  using  accumulators ;  the  reason  for  not 
using  the  machine  currents  directly  was,  that  the  construction  of 
the  leads  over  damp  meadows  would  have  met  with  many 
difficulties.  The  installation  is  arranged  as  follows: — The  rails 
have  a  total  length  of  2,040  metres,  covering  an  area  of  about  15 
hectares.    The  rolling-stock  consists  of  *the  locomotive,  the  car- 


Fig.  522. — Dupuy's  Locomotive. 

riage  for  the  batteries,  and  the  carriages  intended  for  the  linen. 
The  battery  carriage  bears  the  accumulators,  of  which  there  are 
six  packed  in  baskets ;  each  of  these  Faure  accumulators  weighs 
8  kilogrammes,  and  it  takes  about  seven  or  eight  hours  to  charge 
them ;  for  this  purpose  the  same  Gramme  machines  are  used  as 
are  used  in  the  evening  to  feed  the  glow  lamps.    The  locomotive 
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in  fig.  522  consists  of  a  carriage  containing  a  Siemens  machine, 
which  obtains  current  from  the  accumulators ;  the  current  is  used 
partly  for  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive,  and  partly  for  the 
rollers  and  shafts  which  haul  in  the  linen.  By  means  of  the 
levers  (on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure)  the  locomotive  can 
be  made  to  stop,  slacken  or  increase  its  speed ;  and  power  can 
be  applied  as  required  either  to  the  wheels,  or  rollers  and  shafts. 
The  locomotive  lifts  a  weight  of  935  kilogrammes,  and  draws, 
besides  the  accumulator  carriage,  which  weighs  700  kilogrammes, 


Fig.  523. — Dupuy's  Electric  Tramway. 

six  other  carriages,  each  of  which  when  full  weighs  800  kilo- 
grammes; that  is,  a  total  load  of  6,400  kilogrammes.  The  train 
in  fig.  523  is  represented  hauling  in  linen,  while  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  12  kilometres  per  hour.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment 125  metres  of  linen  can  be  collected  in  forty-eight  seconds, 
or  500  metres  in  thirty-five  minutes:  a  labor  which  was  formerly 
done  by  seven  persons  in  from  four  to  five  hours.  Although, 
under  exceptional  conditions,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
accumulators  might  be  used  with  advantage,  yet  for  most  practical 
purposes  the  machine  currents  are  used  direct. 
The  Lichterfelde  Railway,  constructed  by  Siemens  and  Halske^ 
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which  connects  the  Licbterfelde  station  with  the  Army  Training 
School,  has  a  length  of  %}i  kilometres.  The  primary  machine, 
with  its  steam-engine,  is  placed  at  Lichterfelde.   Each  carriage 


Fig.  5S4.—Ouriage  on  die  licbterfelde  Railwqr. 

carries  a  secondary  machine  with  it.  The  carriages  resemble 
tramKars  (figs.  594  and  535),  and  the  apparatus  is  placed  at  D. 
The  secondary  machine  is  so  arranged  that  its  axis  of  rotation  is 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  rotation  is 
transmitted  by  means  of  so<alled  Jarolimek  cords,  and  by  the 
wheels  r.  Corrent  is  made  or  broken  by  turning  a  lever,  and 
may  be  weakened  by  inserting  resistances.  The  insertion  and 
taking  out  of  resistance  is  sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  the 
speed  of  the  carriages.  Every  secondary  machine,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  becomes  a  generator  of  counter-currents  when 
in  motion ;  a  slow  rotation  of  a  secondary  machine  produces  a 
weak,  while  rapid  rotation  produces  a  strong  opposition  current. 
A  considerable  force  is  necessary  for  starting  the  carriage ;  at  this 
moment  the  secondary  machine  does  not  rotate  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently no  opposition  current  is  produced ;  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
begins  to  move,  the  secondary  machine  commences  to  generate 
oppodtioocairents.  The  qieed  of  the  carriage  will  become  unifbfm 
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as  soon  as  the  difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  cur- 
rents has  become  constant.  If  the  carriage  has  to  ascend  a  hill, 
more  power  will  be  required,  and  the  rotation  of  the  secondary  ma- 
chine will  diminish;  the  reverse  takes  place  when  the  carriage  de- 
scends, the  secondary  machine  begins  to  rotate  more  rapidly,  and 
its  current  opposes  the  primary  current.    The  leads  by  which  tbo 


Fig.  525.— -Carnage  on  the  Lichterfelde  Railway. 

connection  of  the  primary  machine  with  the  secondary  machine  is 
brought  about  are  the  rails  themselves,  which  rest  upon  wooden 
sleepers  above  the  ground,  except  wliere  they  cross.  The  several 
rails  are  connected  by  means  of  ehistic  c  op[)er  strips,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  an  uninterrupted  conductor.  The  current  flows  from  one 
of  the  rails  into  the  iron  ring  which  surrounds  the  wheel  disc,  and 
from  here  to  a  metal  box,  which  is  fastened  to  the  wheel-axis; 
upon  this  slides  a  spring,  which  is  really  a  continuation  of  one  of 
the  poles  of  the  secondary  machine.  The  current  from  the  other 
rail  flow's  into  the  second  wheel  in  the  same  way.  This  method 
of  conveying  the  current  could  not  be  adopted  for  streets^  as  the 
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contact  with  both  rails  might  prove  dangerous  to  animals  and 
men.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  carriage  is  20  kilometres  an 
hour;  it  can,  however,  go  at  a  rate  of  from  35  to  40  kilometres 
when  full,  /.  e.,  with  twenty-six  persons  in  it.  From  the  i6th  of 
May,  1 881,  to  the  4th  of  January,  1882,  only  one  carriage  was 
used.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  'douhtlul  whether  more 
caniages  than  one  could  be  used;  theoretically,  however,  it 
seemed  possible,  and  was  soon  proved  to  be  practicable.  With 
double  the  power,  and  having  the  secondaty  machines  joined 
parallel,  the  two  carriages  move  with  all  the  uniformity  tluit  c^n 
be  desired. 

Thi  EUcirie  Raihoay^  MdSt^-Btiikl  Line,  a  portion  of  which 
was  in  ttse  during  the  winter  of  1883  1884,  and  which  now 
has  a  length  of  3  kilometres,  has  the  leads  and  return  leads 
separate  from  the  rails.  The  leads  consist  of  iron  tubes  h  and  r, 
in  figs.  526  and  527,  which  are  open  at  the  lower  side,  and 
supported  by  cables  K  and  insulators  j  j.   The  insulators  for  the 


Fig.  526.  Fig.  527.— The  Tubes  and  Cables  of  the  Mddling-Bmhl  Line. 
{^End  EtewUiom.)  {Sid*  ElewUion.) 

cables,  as  well  as  the  insulators  for  the  tubes,  are  fastened  by 
means  of  iron  supports  to  the  wooden  columns.  The  leads  are 
connected  with  the  secondary  machines  in  the  carriage  by  means 
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of  the  boats  s,  which  slide  in  the  tubes.  Each  boat  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  cord  k  to  t*he  carriage,  and  is  pulled  along  with  it. 
The  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  528.  R  is  the  tube  in  section 
throughout  its  length,  c  c  are  the  four  contact  pieces,  of  which 
the  sliding  boat  consists.  In  order  that  the  pieces  may  make 
good  contact  with  the  tube,  each  of  them  consists  of  two  basins, 
which  are  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  by  springs,  which 
are  inside  them.  These  contact  pieces  are  connected  with  each 


Fig.  528.~Tbe  Contact  Boats. 


Other  by  means  of  the  cable  k,  which  conasts  of  flexible  copper 
wires.  The  first  and  last  contact  pieces  c  have  prolongations  P  p, 
which  protrude  from  the  slit  of  the  tube,  and  are  firmly  fiistened 
to  the  elastic  rod  m;  upon  this  slides  Q,  to  which  the  rod  s  is 
fastened.  To  ease  off  the  sadden  pull  of  the  ropes,  a  spiral 
spring  is  placed  between  q  and  the  projection.  The  current  is 
conveyed  from  the  contact  boat  by  means  of  the  cable  u,  which 
is  iastened  to  h  ;  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  boat  by  means 
of  the  copper  rods  k  n,  and  the  protruding  pieces  h.  By 
dividing  the  contact  boat  bto  four  pieces,  and  by  using  very 
elastic  steel  for  the  rod  h,  it  is  possible  to  pass  curves  of  very 
small  radius.  Every  carriage  or  train  (for  sometimes  three  car- 
riages are  fastened  together)  has  two  of  such  contact  boats,  of 
which  the  one  slides  in  the  tube  which  conveys  the  current,  and 
the  other  in  the  returning  tube. 

As  this  railway  has  only  a  single  line,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct points  for  allowing  trains  to  pass  each  other.  These,  as 
constructed  by  Siemens  and  Halske,  are  shown  in  fig.  529. 
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When  the  positive  lead  +  e  arrives  at  the  points,  it  divides  into 
two  portions  +  e,  and  -f  e^;  the  negative  lead  -  e.  is  similarly 
split  up  into  the  branches  -  and  -  E3.  At  h  the  leads  cross 
each  other,  and  a  short  circuit  would  be  produced,  which  would 
exclude  the  secondary  machine  of  the  carnage  if  the  leads  were 
to  touch  each  other,  and  they  are  therefore  so  arranged  that  -f  E3 
and -E,  are  not  in  direct  communication  with  each  other.  To 
prevent  interruption  in  the  portions  -f-  and  -f  e^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  -  g,  and  e,  on  the  other,  they  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of  metal  bars,  which  are  arranged  inside  the 
wooden  piece  h,  and  are  not  visible  in  the  drawing.  Where  the 
tubes  -j-  E,  and  -  e,  divide,  the  tongues  z  are  placed,  and  held  in 


Fig.  529.— The  Points. 


the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  by  means  of  springs.  The 
contact  boats  of  each  carriage  aiijmiaching  from  the  left  will 
have  to  slide  in  the  tube-couple  i,  because  the  tube-couple  11  is 
closed  by  means  of  z.  Every  carriage  approaching  from  the 
right  will  have  to  slide  its  contact  boat  through  the  tube-couple 
II.  If  now,  for  instance,  the  carriage  from  the  right  continues 
its  course,  the  contact  boats  enter  the  tubes  -f  e^  and  -  E^ ;  they 
then  press  upon  the  tongues  z  z,  from  behind,  pushing  them 
sideways,  and  allowing  the  carriage  to  continue  its  journey  on 
-f  F,  and  -  F...  As  soon  as  the  last  contact  piece  has  left  the 
tongues  the  latter  swing  backwards  into  their  former  position. 
The  carriages  for  the  primary  and  secondary  machines  are 
5« 
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constructed  like  those  of  the  Lichterfelde  Railway.  A  13- 
horse^powerloGomotive^  and  also  a  lao-horse-power  fixed  engine, 

are  in  use. 

The  Porirush  Railway, — ^The  Electric  Railway  at  Portrush,  in 
Ireland,  is  of  great  interest,  and  as  here  the  force  of  a  waterfall  is 
utilized,  we  will  treat  it  at  length,  and  use  it  for  illustration  of 
the  theory.  The  machinery,  represented  in  fig.  530,  is  described 
in  La  Lumilre  ^ieeiriquet  1883,  and  77ie  Pjectrician  of  April  21, 
1883.  In  the  summer  of  1881  Mr.  W.  A.  Traill,  late  of  H.M. 
Geological  Survey,  suggested  to  Dr.  Siemens  that  the  line 
between  Portrush  and  Bushmills,  for  which  Parliamentary  powers 
had  been  obtained,  would  be  suitable  in  many  respects  for  elec- 
trical working,  especially  as  there  was  abundant  water-power 
available  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Siemens  at  once  joined  in 
the  undertaking,  which  has  been  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
The  line  extends  from  Portrush,  the  terminus  of  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  to  Bushmills,  in  the  Bush  Valley,  a 
distance  of  six  miles.  For  about  half  a  mile  the  line  passes  down 
the  principal  street  of  Portrush,  and  has  an  extension  along  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  to  the  harbor.  For  the  rest  of  the 
distance  the  rails  are  laid  on  the  sea  side  of  the  country  road,  and 
the  head  of  the  rails  being  level  with  the  ground,  a  foot-path  is 
fonned  the  whole  distance,  separated  from  the  road  by  a  kerb- 
stone. The  line  is  single,  and  has  a  gauge  of  three  feet,  the 
standard  of  the  existing  narrow-gauge  lines  in  Ulster.  The 
gradients  are  exceedingly  heavy,  being  in  parts  as  steep  as  one  in 
thirty-five.  The  curves  are  also  in  many  cases  very  sharp,  having 
necessarily  to  follow  the  existing  road.  There  are  five  passing* 
places  in  addition  to  the  sidings  at  the  termini  and  at  the 
carriage  depot.  At  the  Bushmills  end  the  line  is  laid  for  about 
two  hundred  yards  along  the  street,  and  ends  in  the  market-phce 
of  the  town.  It  is  intended  to  connect  it  with  an  electrical 
railway  from  Dervock,  for  which  P^liamentary  powers  have 
already  been  obtained,  thus  completing  the  connection  with  the 
narrow-gauge  system  from  Ballymena  to  Larae  and  Cushendall. 
About  1,500  yards  from  the  end  of  the  line  there  is  a  wateriall 
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Fig.  530. — The  Turbines  at  Portrush. 

on  the  river  Bush,  with  an  available  head  of  24  feet,  and  an 
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abundant  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Turbines 
have  been  erected,  and  the  necessary  worlcs  executed  for  employ- 
ing the  &U  for  working  the  generating  dynamo  machines,  and  the 
current  is  conveyed  by  means  of  an  underground  cable  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  Fig.  530  represents  the  machine-house  and  the 
waterfall  which  supplies  the  natural  motive-power.  The  primary 
generators  (Siemens  machines)  receive  their  power  from  the  two 
Alcott  turbines,  each  of  which  generates  50  h.  p.  for  sas  revolu- 
tions. The  water  at  the  higher  level  is  led  into  a  wooden 
aqueduct  a. 7  metres,  or  9  feet  broad,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the 
turbines  through  the  cylinders  shown  in  the  figure,  which  are 
1.05  metre,  or  3^  feet  in  diameter.  The  speed  of  the  turbines 
is  automatically  regulated  by  means  of  a  Watt  governor.  It  is 
possible  to  influence  the  relator  from  the  roachine-house,  so  as 
to  alter  the  rate  which  is  automatically  maintained.  The  shafts 
of  the  turbine  carry  bevelled-toothed  wheels,  which  gear  with 
similar  wheels  on  horisontal  shafts.  At  the  other  ends  of  these 
shafts  are  ordinary  toothed  wheels,  that  by  their  Joint  action  1 
keep  in  rotation  a  third  wheel,  which  conveys  the  power  by 
means  of  ordinary  shafting  to  the  Siemens  generator  within  the 
machine-house,  and  which  may  be  seen  through  the  window  in 
the  drawing.  At  first  the  line  was  worked  by  a  small  steam- 
engine  placed  at  the  carriage  depot,  at  the  Portrush  end.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  constructive  works  have  been  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Traill,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Price. 

The  ^stem  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  separate  conductor. 
A  rail  of  tee-iron,  weighing  19  lbs.  to  the  yavd,  is  carried  on 
wooden  posts  boiled  in  pitch,  and  placed  10  feet  apart,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  as  inches  from  the  inside  rail  and  17  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  rail  comes  close  up  against  the  fence  at  the  side 
of  the  track,  thus  forming  an  additional  protection.  The  con- 
ductor is  connected  by  an  underground  cable  to  a  single  shunt- 
wound  dynamo  machine,  placed  in  the  engine-shed,  and  worked 
by  the  turbines,  or  formerly  by  a  small  agricultural  steam-engine. 
The  current  is  conveyed  from  the  conductor  by  means  of  two 
springs  made  of  steel,  rigidly  held  by  two  steel  bars,  placed  one 
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at  each  end  of  the  car,  projecting  about  aix  inches  from  the  side: 
since  the  conducting  rail  is  iron«  while  the  brushes  are  steel,  the 
wear  of  the  latter  is  exceeding  small.  In  dry  weather  they 
require  the  tail  to  be  slightly  lubricated,  In  wet  weather  the 
water  on  the  suriace  of  the  iron  |»rovides  all  the  lubrication 
required.  The  double  brushes  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
car  enable  it  to  bridge  over  the  numerous  gaps  which  necessarily 
interrupt  the  conductor,  to  allow  cartways  into  the  fields  and 
commons  adjoining  the  shore.  When  the  car  arrives  at  one  of 
these  gaps  the  front  brush  leaves  the  rail,  but  since  the  back 
brush  still  touches  the  rail  the  current  is  not  broken.  Before  the 
back  brush  leaves  the  conductor  the  front  brush  will  generally 
have  reached  again  to  it,  so  that  the  current  is  not  interrupted. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  gaps  too  broad  to  be  bridged 
over  in  this  way.  In  these  cases  the  driver  will  break  the  cur- 
rent befoce  reaching  the  gap,  the  momentum  of  the  car  carrying 
it  the  10  or  1 2  yards  it  must  tmvel  without  power*  The  current 
is  conveyed  under  the  gaps  by  means  of  an  insulated  copper 
cable  carried  in  wrought-iron  pii)es,  placed  at  a  depth  of  18 
inches.  At  the  passing-places,  which  are  situated  on  inclines, 
the  conductor  takes  the  inside,  and  the  car  ascending  the  hill 
also  runs  on  the  inside,  while  the  car  descending  the  hill  pro- 
ceeds by  grarity  on  the  outside  lines. 

From  the  brushes  the  current  Is  taken  to  a  commutator,  worked 
by  a  lever,  which  switches  resistance  firames  placed  under  the  car, 
in  or  out,  as  may  be  desired.  The  same  lever  alters  the  position 
of  the  brushes  on  the  commutator  of  the  secondary  machine, 
reversing  the  direction  of  rotation.  The  current  b  not  as  it 
were  turned  full  on  suddenly,  but  passes  through  the  resistances, 
which  are  afterwards  cut  out  in  part  or  altogether,  according 
as  the  driver  desires  to  run  at  part  speed  or  full  speed. 

From  the  machine  the  current  Is  conveyed  through  the  axle- 
boxes  to  the  axle,  thence  to  the  tyres  of  the  wheels,  and  finally 
back  by  the  tails,  which  are  uninsulated,  to  the  generating 
machine.  The  conductor  is  laid  in  lengths  of  about  21  feet,  the 
lengths  being  connected  by  fish-plates,  and  also  by  a  double 
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copper  loop,  securely  soldered  to  the  iron.  It  is  also  neoeasary 
that  the  ndb  of  the  permanent  usiy  should  be  connected  in  a 
similar  manner,  as  the  ordinary  fish-plates  give  a  very  uncertain 
electrical  contact,  and  the  earth  for  large  cunents  is  altogether 
untrustworthy  as  a  conductor,  though  no  doubt  materially  re- 
ducing the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  secondary  ma- 
chine is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  car,  beneath  the  floor,  and 
through  intermediate  spur-gear  drives  by  a  steel  chain  on  to  one 
axle  only.  The  reversing  levers  and  also  the  levers  working 
the  mechanical  brakes  are  connected  to  both  ends  of  the  car, 
so  that  the  driver  can  always  stand  at  the  front  and  have  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  rails,  which  is,  of  course,  essential  in  the  case 
of  a  line  laid  by  the  side  of  the  public  road.  The  cars  are  first 
and  third  class,  some  open  and  some  covered,  and  are  constructed 
to  hold  20  people,  exclusive  of  the  driver. 

Let  us  now  put  in  a  form  suitable  for  calculation  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Siemens  has  illustrated  in  a  graphic  form,  and  then 
show  how  these  principles  have  been  applied  in  the  present 
case. 

Let  L  be  the  couple  measured  in  foot-pounds,  which  the 
dynamo  must  exert  in  order  to  drive  the  car,  and  zt' the  necessary 
angular  velocity.  Then  by  the  theory  of  the  motor  l  and  w  are 
constant.  T  iking  the  tare  of  the  car  as  50  cwt.,  including  the 
weight  of  the  machinery  it  carries,  and  a  load  of  20  people  as 
30  cwt.,  we  have  a  gross  weight  of  4  tons.  Assume  that  the 
maximum  rate  rc(juircd  is  iliai  the  car  should  carr)'  this  load  at  a 
S|Kcd  of  7  milc^  un  hour  on  an  incline  of  i  to  40.  'i  lie  resist, 
ance  due  to  gravity  may  be  taken  as  56  lbs.  10  the  ton,  and  ihd 
frictional  resistance  and  that  due  to  other  causes  say  14  lbs. 
per  ton,  giving  at  a  radius  of  14  in.,  a  Lulai  resistance  of 
280  lbs. 

1  he  angular  velocity  at  this  radius  corresponding  lo  a  speed  of 
7  miles  an  hour  is  84  revolutions  per  minute.  Hence  l  «  280 
X  i|  "327  foot-pounds,  and 
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in  seconds  and  circular  measure,  in  which  the  measure  of  one 

revolution  per  second  is  2  h. 

If  the  dynamo  be  wound  directly  on  the  axle,  it  must  be  de- 
signed to  exert  the  couple  l  corresponding  to  the  maximum  load 
when  revolving  at  an  angular  velocity  w,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  terminals  being  the  available  E.  M.  f.  of  the 
coikIlk  lor,  and  the  current  the  maximum  the  armature  will  safely 
stand.  But  when  the  dynamo  is  connecitd  by  intermediate  gear 
10  Llic  driving  wheels  ihc  product  of  L  and  w  remains  constant, 
although  th'-  two  factors  may  be  varied.  In  the  present  case  l  is 
diiiiinished  in  Lhc  ratio  of  7  lo  i,  and  lu  consequently  increased 
in  the  same  ratio.  Hence  tlie  d>  namo  with  Us  ni  iximuin  load 
must  revolve  at  84  X  7  =  58S  re \'olutions  per  miuuLe,  and  exerts 
a  couple  of  327  -5-7  =  47  loot  pounds. 

Let  E,  be  the  potential  of  the  conductor  froai  whicii  the  current 
is  drawn  measured  in  volts,  c  the  current  in  amperes,  and  e  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  dynamo.  Then  l  is  proportional  to  tlie  product 
of  the  angular  velocity,  and  a  certain  function  of  the  current. 
For  a  velocity  «,  let  this  f  niction  be  denoted  by/(c).  If  the 
characteristic  of  the  dynamo  can  be  drawn,  then / (c)  is  known. 

We  have  then 

«.  =  -/(c)  (1.) 
n 


If  R  be  the  tesistaDce  in  dicuit,  by  Ohm's  law* 


»  /(c) 


c 


E  —  E,  n 


It  R 

And,  therefore, 

ff(E~CR) 

/(c)  (a.) 

Let  a  be  the  efficiency  wUh  which  the  motor  transforms  elec- 
trical into  mechanical  energy,  then. 
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Bower  required  «  Lfera  uSiCHBtfC— /  (c). 

n 

Dividing  by  w, 

n  (3.) 

It  must  be  noted  that  l  is  here  measured  in  electrical  measure, 
or  adopting  that  unit  given  by  Dr.  Siemens  in  the  British  As- 
sociation address,  in  joules.  One  joule  equals  approximately  74 
foot-pound.  Equation  (3)  gives  at  once  an  analytical  proof  of 
the  principle,  that  for  a  given  motor  the  current  depends  on  the 
couple,  and  upon  it  alone.  Equation  (2)  shows  that  with  a  given 
load  the  speed  depends  uj)on  e,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the 
main,  and  r  the  resistance  in  the  circuit.  It  show  also  the  effect 
of  putting  into  the  circuit  the  resistance  frames  placed  beneath 
the  car.  If  r  be  increased  until  c  r  is  equal  to  e,  then  w  van> 
ishes,  and  the  car  remains  at  rest.  If  r  be  still  further  increased, 
Ohm's  law  applies,  and  the  current  diminishes.  Hence,  suitable 
resistances  are,  first,  a  high  resistance  for  diminishing  the. current, 
and  consequently  the  sparking  at  make  and  break  ;  and  secondly, 
one  or  more  low  resistances  for  varying  the  speed  of  ihc  car.  If 
ilie  form  oif  (c)  be  known,  as  is  the  case  with  a  Siemens  mri' lime, 
Equations  (2)  and  (3)  can  be  coinpklely  solved  for  a*  and  c, 
lining  the  current  and  speed  in  terms  of  L  E  and  R.  The  ex- 
pressions so  obtained  are  not  without  interest,  and  agree  wiLh  llie 
results  of  experiment. 

Telpherage, — Anoilier  nieUiod  avaikiblc  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  though  not  for  passengers,  is  that  of  suspending  tiie  car- 
riages troni  siiiall  wheels  that  ran  (ni  ai^i  elevated  rail,  called  a 
Telpher  line,  the  whole  uielhod  being  called  Telpherage.  Tlie 
system  of  Telpherage,  invented  by  the  late  Professor  Fleenutig 
Jenkin,  in  conjunction  with  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry,  has  for 
its  object  the  autouialu:  electnral  transport,  along  an  os-erhead 
Steel  rope  or  rod,  of  goods,  sta  h  as  minerals,  ores,  slate,  e^rain, 
rooLb,  numure,  or,  in  general,  any  goods  easily  di\'i>ible  iiUo 
parcels  oi  Iiom  2  to  5  cwu,  at  a  cost  greatly  ici>s  tiiaxi  that  of 
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cartage,  without  driver,  guard,  signalmen,  or  attendants.  The 
conception  of  propelling  by  electricity  a  continuous  stream  of 
light  trains  along  an  elevated  tingU  rail  or  rope  was  due  to  the 
late  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin ;  but,  as  he  stated  in  his  intro- 
ductory address  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  did  not  see 
his  way  to  carry  this  conception  into  practice  until  he  read  the 
account  of  the  electrical  railway  exhibited  by  Professors  Ayrton 
and  Perry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1882,  when  the  idea  of 
subdividing  the  rubbed  conductor  into  sections,  and  providing 
an  absohtie  block  for  automatically  preventing  the  electric  trains 
running  into  one  another,  was  first  publicly  described.  A  com- 
bination between  these  three  gentlemen  was  then  effected,  which 
led  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  the  Telpherage  Company,  and 
to  the  series  of  experiments  lasting  for  over  two  years,  on  Telpher 
lines  erected  at  Weston,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Pryor,  the  chairman  of  the  company.  Various  devices  were 
worked  out,  forming  the  subject  of  patents,  which,  together  with 
the  other  patents  of  Professors  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Ayrton,  and 
Perry  in  Telpherage,  previously  taken  out,  are  possessed  by  the 
present  Telpherage  Company.  An  opportunity  soon  offered 
itself  of  putting  the  merits  of  the  method  to  an  actual  test.  The 
Sussex  Portland  Cement  Company  needed  a  line  for  a  short  dis- 
tance at  Glynde,  to  convey  clay  to  the  railway,  and  as,  through 
the  experiments  at  Weston,  matters  had  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  erection  of  commercial  Telpher  lines,  and  as  a  tramway  or 
road  would  have  much  interfered  with  the  grazing  and  hay- 
growing  carried  on  in  the  fields  at  Glynde,  and  as,  in  addition, 
these  fields  are  under  water  during  the  winter,  Telpherage  ap- 
peared to  furnish  the  cheapest  and  most  suitable  mode  of  trans- 
fer. The  line  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  is  composed  of  a  double 
set  of  steel  rods,  each  66  feet  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  8  feet  apart,  supported  on  wooden  posts  standing 
about  18  feet  above  the  ground,  as  seen  in  our  iUustration  (fig. 
531),  which  is  from  a  photograph  taken  of  the  line  just  before  it 
crosses  the  stream. 
The  principle  of  action  is  very  simple.   There  are  two  lines 
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of  way,  an  up  and  a  down  line»  supported  on  the  croB»-head  of 
the  posts.  Each  line  is  in  pieces,  and  alternate  segments  are  in- 
sulated. The  problem  to  he  solved  is  to  maintain  adjacent  seg- 
ments  at  a  difference  of  potential,  so  that  a  train  touching  two 
adjacent  pieces  may  receive  a  current  which  will  work  a  motor. 
All  the  insnkited  sections  are  electrically  joined  by  cross-over 
pieces  at  the  posts,  and  all  the  uninsulated  sections  are  similarly 


Fig.  531.— Glynde  Tdphenge  Une. 


Fig.  532. — Principle  of  the  Line. 

joined.  This  gives  an  electrical  system  of  conductors  repre- 
sented diagrammatically  in  fig.  532,  where  d  represents  a  dynamo, 
by  which  the  two  long  conductors  are  maintained  permanently 
at  differenjt  potentials,  as  indicated  by  the  signs  +  and  —  of  each 
section,  llie  wheels  l  and  t,  insidated  from  their  tmclo,  are 
joined  by  a  conductor  which  passes  through  a  motor  u.  A  cur> 
rent  consequently  passes  from  a  section  to  a  —  section  when- 
ever the  train  L  t  bridges  over  two  sections ;  and  tlds  will  always 
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be  the  case  except  when,  for  a  short  length  of  about  three  inches, 
the  wheels  rest  on  an  insulated  gap-piece  on  the  saddle  of  the 
posts.  The  current  flowing  round  the  motor  drives  a  shaft  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed  ;  1 ,600  revolutions  per  minute  is  the  nor- 
mal rate  adopted  for  the  line  at  Glynde.  This  shaft  is  connected 
by  suitable  gearing  to  the  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive, 
which  hauls  along  the  train  at  a  speed  of  about  four  miles  j>er 
hour.  The  train  consists  of  a  series  of  trucks,  evenly  and  some- 
what widely  spaced,  so  as  to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  along 
the  suspended  rods.  The  train  is  either  of  the  length  of  one 
span  or  two  spans,  consisting  usually  of  a  locomotive  with  five 
trucks  in  the  first  case,  and  a  locomotive  with  ten  trucks  in  the 
second  case.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  the  sag  in  the  line  as  a  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  train. 
The  initial  source  of  power  is  the  Ruston  and  Proctor  engine, 
formerly  used  in  the  Weston  experiments,  and  controlled  by  a 
Willan  electric  governor;  this  drives  a  Crompton  6  ''unit" 
shunt-wound  dynamo,  D  in  fig.  532.  The  maximum  difference 
of  potential  is  190  volts;  the  current  for  one  train  is  8  amperes, 
two  trains  need  16  amperes,  and  so  on. 

The  next  point  of  interest  to  be  noted  is  the  behavior  of  the 
motw  at  different  parts  of  the  line.  The  motors  will  not  receive 
equal  currents  at  various  parts  of  the  line.  They  will  not,  there- 
fore, unless  otherwise  governed,  develop  equal  horse-power.  The 
current  flowing  through  each  motor  depends  on  three  magni- 
tudes :  A,  the  electro-motive  force  between  its  terminals  supplied 
by  the  line ;  B,  the  back  electro-motive  force  due  to  the  motor 
itself  when  running ;  and  r,  the  resistance  of  the  motor.  I«t 
the  current  through  the  motor  be  called  c,  then 

A — 
R 

At  different  pans  of  the  line  A  will  vary,  and  even  at  one  part 
of  the  line  a  will  not  be  constant  unless  the  currents  in  the  line 
are  constant.  B  is  nothing  when  the  train  is  at  rest,  and  in- 
creases as  the  speed  increases. 
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If  tlie  normal  current  be  just  enough  to  drive  the  train,  we 
shall  have  too  little  at  the  far  end  and  too  much  at  the  near  end. 
There  are  \\\o  ways  of  dealing  with  this  difficulty.  As  we  have 
said,  B  (the  back  e.  m.  f.  of  tlie  motor)  is  only  constant  when 
the  speed  is  constant,  but  if  the  train  be  allowed  to  slacken  speed 
B  falls  off.  A  larger  current  will  then  flow  through  the  motor, 
increasing  the  couple  exerted  by  that  motor.  Conversely,  if  the 
si>ced  of  the  train  is  allowed  to  increase,  the  value  of  b  also  in- 
creases in  almost  direct  proportion  ;  the  current  through  the 
motor  would  diminish,  and  the  effort  made  by  the  motor  would 
also  diminish.  If,  therefore,  the  mechanical  resistance  of  the 
several  trains  were  constant,  and  the  current  allowed  to  distribute 
itself  sul  jcct  lu  lu)  sitccial  regulation,  the  near  trains  would  run 
a  little  faster  and  the  far  trains  a  little  slower.  But  we  have  in 
addition  to  provide  for  very  unequal  mechanical  resistance  to  the 
haulage  of  the  train  at  different  parts  of  the  line — the  line  may 
be  running  up-hill,  down-hill,  or  on  a  level,  and  all  varying 
gradients  must  be  provided  for  if  we  are  to  work  the  trains  auto- 
matically. 

This  automatic  governing  of  the  speed  of  the  trains  js  effected 
in  two  wavs — first,  tiicre  is  a  governor  attached  to  each  motor, 
which  interrupts  tlie  electric  circuit,  and  cuts  off  the  power  when 
the  speed  is  too  h  gh ;  secondly,  there  is  a  brake  which  comes 
into  action  if  the  speed  increases  still  further. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  governor,  shown  in  fig.  533,  to  distribute 
the  power  so  as  to  solve  this  problem.  The  e.  m.  f.  produced  by 
the  dynamo  is  made  ample  to  provide  a  normal  current  through 
all  the  motors,  which,  if  it  flowed  continuously,  would  do  more 
than  the  necessary  work  at  the  normal  speed  of  the  motor.  The 
governor  cuts  off  the  current  from  the  motor  for  larger  or  shorter 
recurrent  intervals  according  as  more  or  less  work  is  required. 
Thus  on  a  moderate  upward  incline  the  current  will  be  on  for  the 
whole  time;  on  a  steep  downward  incline  it  will  be  wholly  cut 
off:  on  a  level  it  will  be  on  for,  say,  half  the  time,  !>c:ng  taken 
on  and  off,  say,  five  times  per  minute,  for  six  seconds  on  each 
occasion.   In  this  way  the  power  received  can  be  exactly  fitted 
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to  the  work  required.  This  result  is  obtained  by  constructing 
the  governor  so  that  the  diverging  weights  w  w  are  in  unstable 
equilibrium  between  two  stops — flying  out  at  about  1,750  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  flying  back  at  about  1,650.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  sudden  break  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
electric  circuit,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  permanent  electric 
arc  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  When  the  circuit  is  closed  the 
current  is  conveyed  across  the  metallic  contact  at  c.    When  the 


Fig.  533. — The  Governor. 

weights  fly  out  this  contact  is  first  broken,  but  no  flash  occurs 
because  a  connection  of  small  resistance  is  maintained  at  a  for  a 
short  time  between  two  pieces  of  carbon,  or  between  a  rod  of 
carbon  and  a  rod  of  iron,  by  the  rod  which  fits  into  the  tube  at 
the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  being  pressed  outwards  by  a  spring, 
and  so  made  to  follow  the  rod,  which  is  attached  to  the  moving 
arm,  for  a  short  distance,  as  the  arm  flies  out  into  the  dotted 
position.  This  contact  at  a  is  next  broken,  with  the  result  of 
producing  a  brilliant  electric  arc  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  which 
is  harmlessly  employed  in  very  slowly  consuming  the  carbon  rod. 
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This  method  of  regulating  the  power  has  been  experimentally 
tested  with  complete  success. 

The  brake  is  shown  in  fig.  534.  It  is  simply  a  i>air  of  weights 
w  w,  which,  at  the  limiting  speed,  press  wooden  brake  blocks  B  B 
against  a  fixed  rim  c  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  the  required 
friction.   At  lower  speeds  the  springs  8  s  hold  the  blocks  away 


Fig.  534.— The  Bnke. 


from  the  rim.    Very  light  diverging  weights  aresufficienti  owing 

to  the  higli  speed. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Telpher  line  will  find  its  application  in 
all  cases  where  the  traffic  is  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  a  small 
outlay,  and  is  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  even  the 
cheapest  form  of  railway.  By  employing  electricity  the  follow- 
ing advantages  are  gained  :  The  road  is  simpler  and  cheap)er,  as 
there  are  no  pulleys  or  working  parts,  and  no  second  rope  is  re- 
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quired ;  the  maintenance  is  cheaper;  there  is  nothing  to  oil,  and 
no  working  parts  to  wear  ont ;  the  direction  of  the  electrical 
road  can  be  changed  as  often  as  is  desirable,  so  as  to  follow  a 
winding  direction,  an  ohject  difficult  of  attainment  even  to  a 
moderate  extent  with  rope  haulage;  the  gradients  in  the 
electrical  road  may  be  as  heavy  as  one  in  eight,  and  these  gradi- 
ents may  vary  as  frequently  as  is  desired,  which  is  not  possible, 
except  with  complicated  arrangements,  in  rope  haulage ;  finally, 
the  power  required  will  be  less,  except  in  the  simplest  cases  of 
rope  haulage.  In  addition,  the  electric  power  can  easily  be 
"tapped"  at^hire  along  the  line,  and  used  for  working 
agricultural  or  other  machinery  simultaneously  with  the  propul- 
sion of  the  Telpher  trains. 

As  compared  with  light  steam  railways,  the  Telpher  lines  have 
the  following  advantages:  They  are  cheaper,  requiring  less 
nnetal  than  the  lightest  rails.  No  earthworks,  bridges,  culverts, 
drains,  or  fences  are  required.  No  land  need  be  purchased. 
Much  sl  arj  cr  curves  can  be  employed.  No  attendant  is  required 
to  acconi[jaii)  the  trains.  Telpher  lines  crossinga  farm  will  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Mine  Raihvayi.—h.%  the  electric  transmission  of  power  18 
likely  to  become  of  great  innportance  in  mines,  tunnels,  etc.,  wc 
will  next  describe  the  mine  railway  at  Zaukerode,  Saxony.  This 
line  has  a  length  of  700  metres,  and  is  260  metres  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  electric  locomotive  moves  with  a  velocity 
of  about  12  kilometres  per  hour,  carrying  a  load  of  8,000  kilo- 
grammes in  10  carnages.  The  locomotive  constructed  by 
Siemens  and  Halske,  shown  in  fig.  535,  has  a  length  of  2.4 
metres,  a  height  of  i  metre,  and  a  breadth  of  only  80  centimetres. 
It  weighs  1,550  kilogrammes.  The  gauge  is  only  56.6  centi- 
metres wide.  Tlie  rotation  of  the  armature  is  transmitted  to  the 
wheels  of  the  locomotive.  A  dynamo-electric  maclui  e,  which  is 
driven  bv  a  small  cylindrical  steam-engine,  is  placed  ouL:,ide  the 
pit  for  the  generation  of  the  current.  The  current  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  cable  to  the  T-shaped  iron  rails  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  gallery,  and  a  contact  carriage,  whicii  blides  upon 
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the  T-shai>ed  rails,  conveys  the  current  to  the  secondary  or 
locomotive  machine.  The  driver  can  make  the  machine  go 
backwards  or  forwards  by  turning  a  lever.  In  the  same  pit  a 
ventilator  is  in  use,  which  is  also  worked  by  electricity. 


Fig.  535. — Mine  Locomotive. 


An  electric  railway  for  the  Hohenzollern  mine,  near  Benthen, 
has  also  been  constructed  by  Siemens  and  Halske,  and  the  use  of 
such  lines  in  mines  appears  likely  to  extend. 

A  LONG  ELECTRIC  RAY. 

RailroaK,  Tracks  Illuminated  for  a  Mile  Ahead  of  the  Engine. 
— There  are  two  distinct  views  of  the  functions  of  a  headlight. 
It  may  be  looked  upon,  as  it  is  to  a  very  large  extent  abroad,  as 
simply  a  signal  light  for  the  benefit  of  track  and  station  men,  or 
may  be  regarded  as  an  illuminator  intended  to  show  possible  ob- 
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stacles  on  the  track  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  the  stopping 
of  the  train  without  the  disastrous  results  of  a  collision.  There 
is  a  well-known  popular  theory  that  the  headlight  is  not  of  much 
use  to  an  engineer  anyhow ;  and  if  we  consider  the  ordinary 
forms  of  reflector  lamp  now  in  use,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
such  a  theory  of  inefficiency  is  correct.    A  headlight  which 
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merely  shows  the  track  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  engine  can  do 
little  towards  averting  a  collision,  provided  the  train  is  running 
anywhere  near  the  usual  speed.  It  is  to  the  use  of  electricity 
that  we  must  look  for  a  light  of  sufficient  power  to  show  plainly 
the  condition  of  the  track  for  a  long  distance  in  front  of  the  train. 
An  apparatus  has  been  in  practical  use  on  several  roads,  and  the 
results  of  experiments  have  been  most  gratifying.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  G.  C  Pyle,  of  Indianapolis. 
59 
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The  little  dynamo  and  engine  are  between  the  smokestack  and 
the  headlight  operated  by  them.  The  engine  is  one  of  the  mul- 
tiple cylinder  class,  and  is  very  small ;  perhaps  the  smallest  en- 
gine complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts  that  has  ever  been  put 
to  practical  use.  Its  full  output  is  only  about  three  horse-power, 
and  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe  is  ample  to  supply  the  steam,  which 


Fig.  537. 


is  taken  from  the  back  end  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  throttle  is 
always  within  easy  reach  of  the  engineer. 

The  minute  engine  is  connected  directly  to  the  armature 
spindle  of  a  diminutive  dynamo  in  the  most  compact  form.  De- 
signed to  supply  only  a  single  arc  lamp,  no  special  regulation  is 
necessary,  and  the  only  care  required  is  to  keep  the  bearings 
oiled  and  the  brushes,  which  need  never  be  shifted,  trimmed  and 
smooth.    The  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  dynamo  together 
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is  but  650  pounds,  and  the  combination  occupies  a  space  twenty- 
eight  inches  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  seventeen  inches  high. 
The  normal  speed  is  425  turns  per  minute. 

In  fitting  the  apparatus  to  a  locomotive  the  headlight  is  usually 


Fig.  538.  >g-  539- 

moved  forward  a  little  to  secure  the  necessary  space  between  it 
and  the  stack  for  the  location  of  the  machinery.  The  entire 
plant  is  under  complete  control  from  the  cab,  as  a  single  turn  of 
the  valve  in  a  supply-pipe  will  start  up  the  light  or  extinguish  it 
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when  ranning.  The  lamp  is  of  the  rack-feed  style.  The  car- 
bons run  in  guides,  thus  steadying  them  at  a  point  quite  close  to 
the  arc,  so  that  any  vibration  of  the  engine  will  not  jar  the  car- 
bons suflkiently  to  break  them  or  to  destroy  the  continuity  or 
uniformity  of  the  arc  The  lower  electrode,  instead  of  being 
carbon,  is  a  copper  rod.  The  light  given  is  nominally  3,000 
c  p.,  and  proves  amply  sufficient  for  railway  usage,  although  the 
power  codd  be  largely  enhanced  if  it  were  desirable.  Electric 
lights  ate  now  used  on  the  Vandalia ;  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 


Fig.  54a 


Dayton ;  Indianapolis,  Decatur  and  Western ;  Wabash ;  Michi- 
gan Central;  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo;  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  and  Chicago;  and  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore 
and  Western  roads. 

A  dozen  or  fifteen  telegraph  poles  in  front  of  the  engine  can- 
be  distinguished  regularly,  even  when  the  weather  is  not  alto- 
gether good,  and  on  an  exceptionally  clear  night  as  many  as 
thirty- three  poles  have  been  counted  from  the  cab  of  the  engine 
illuminated  by  the  powerful  light.  Poles  are  about  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  to  the  mile.  Even  in  bad  weather,  when  the  illumina- 
ting power  of  the  lamp  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  be  any- 
where near  its  maximum,  the  view  for  1,000  or  1,200  feet  aliead 
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of  the  engine  is  substantially  as  good  as  in  daylight.  Small  ob- 
stroctioos  on  the  track  could  readily  be  made  out  at  that  distance, 
even  by  an  inexperienced  eye,  while  a  great  or  large  object  would 
'  be  easily  visible  nearly  half  a  mile.  Sitting  in  the  cab  of  an  en* 
gine  provided  with  this  headlight  is  a  decidedly  new  sensation. 
Small  objects  like  mile-posts  can  be  readily  seen  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  in  good  weather,  and  even  the  joints  in  the  rails  can  be 
seen  700  feet  ahead. 


Fig.  541.  Fig.  54a. 


The  only  objection  which  might  be  raised  to  the  use  of  an  ap- 
paratus of  this  kind  is  that  which  has  been  advanced  against  the 
electric  light  before  by  pilots.  Running  towards  a  powerful  light 
of  this  kind  on  a  double  track,  it  might  sometimes  be  a  little 
difficult  to  distinguish  landmarks  by  reason  of  the  glare.  But 
even  the  ordinary  headlight  is  somewhat  objectionable  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  additional  range  gained  by 
the  use  of  electricity  will  more  than  compensate  for  any  addi- 
tional glare.  The  case  is  much  more  favorable,  at  least,  than 
that  met  by  pilots,  because,  although  there  is  an  intensely  bril- 
liant light  from  the  approaching  engine,  yet  the  driver's  own 
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machine  is  cj^ttng  forward  a  beam  of  equal  tntensityi  makiiig 
the  track  ahead  as  bright  as  day  for  a  long  distance. 

STREET  ELECiRIC  RAILROADS  IN  AMERICA. 

At  some  future  day  we  may  publish  a  special  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  electric  railroads  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  but  at  the  present  time  (1891)  there  are  so  many 
electric  railroad  enterprises  before  the  public  it  would  be  like 
taking  a  flying  shot  to  describe  them  further  than  to  mention 
some  of  the  chief  in  success  and  excellence. 

Daft's  double-wire  continuous  metallic  circuit  system  can  be 
seen  in  active  operation  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere; 
the  Thomson -Houston  poles  with  single  arms,  Ibr  suburban 
roads,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  same  company's  overhead 
wires  for  double^track  road,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Spraguk's 
overhead  wire  system  is  in  succe^ful  operation  in  Boston,  Mass., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Cleveland,  O., 
and  many  other  large  cities.  The  JuuEN  Storage-battery  system 
runs  successfully  on  the  Fourth  Avenue  road.  New  York,  and  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Stephen  D.  Field  has  experimented,  hopefully, 
with  a  system  in  which  he  '^connects  directly  to  the  armature 
shaft  a  crank  which,  through  the  medium  of  a  connecting  bar, 
transmits  its  motion  directly  to  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive." 
The  Bentley-Knight  underground  conduit  system  has  its  ad- 
mirers, and  several  other  home  and  foreign  systems  are  worthy 
of  record.  We  could  not  do  justice  to  all  the  various  systems  in 
the  limits  of  this  work;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
having  given  the  fundamental  principles  add  their  application, 
which  govern  all  the  systems. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  contest  for  supremacy  by  the  different 
electric  companies;  we  therefore,  as  an  illustration^  make  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  a  City  Council  meeting,  relating  to  elec* 
trie  street  railwaj's,  held  in  Philadelohia  in  November^  1890* 
which  may  be  worth  preserving. 
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RAPID  TRANSIT.  ' 

SkaU  Surflue  R^ads  be  worked  by  Wires  in  the  Air  t  7%e  Elee- 
trie  Overhead  System  for  PrepeUing  Fassetiger  Rmiway  Cars~^ 
7%e  Matter  Considered  by  Joint  Committees  of  Cousuils  of  FhUa- 
delphia,  at  a  FubHe  Meeting. — ^The  subject  of  rapid  transit  was 
considered  at  a  meeting  held  in  Select  Council  Clumber  of  the 
various  sub-committees  of  the  Raihroad  Committee  of  Councils, 
to  whom  were  referred  the  different  ordinances,  authorizing  the 
erection  of  poles  and  the  stretching  of  wires  on  a  number  of 
streets  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  cars  by  the  elec- 
tric overhead  system. 

The  coiporations  asking  for  the  privilege  are  the  Germantown 
(Girard  avenue  and  Germantown)  Passenger  Railway  Company, 
the  Lehigh  Avenue  Passenger  Railway  Company,  the  Twenty- 
second  and  Allegheny  Avenue  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Holmesbuig,  Tacony  and  Frankford  Electric  Railway  Company. 

The  attendance  of  all  persons  who  could  impart  information  as 
to  the  workings  of  the  overhead  system  having  been  requested  by 
the  Committees,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  fiivor  of  or  opposed 
to  the  different  measures,  there  was  present  quite  a  large  gath- 
ering of  citizens,  including  a  number  of  prominent  railroad  men 
and  electricians. 

When  the  Committee  assembled,  Select  Councilman  Thomas 
Green  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  met  to  give  the  public  a  chance  to  hear  the  experts  on  the 
ordinances  granting  privileges  to  the  Lehigh  Avenue  and  other 
chartered  railway  compani^  to  use  overhead  electric  wires  for  the 
propulsion  of  their  cars. 

The  ordinance  granting  this  privilege  to  the  Twenty-second 
Street  and  Allegheny  Avenue  Passenger  Railway  Company  was 
first  read.  It  authorizes  the  grantees  to  erect  standards  and 
necessary  appliances  for  overhead  electric  wires  on  the  streets 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  run,  such  as  Lehigh  avenue,  Hunt- 
ingdon street,  Somerset  street,  C  street,  Indiana  avenue,  Front 
street,  K  street  and  Venango  street. 

The  Chair  wanted  a  general  expression  of  views  from  any  of 
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those  present  for  and  against  the  plan  of  erectbg  overhead  wires. 

"  Do  all  these  ordinances  before  us  relate  to  the  one  subject  of 
overhead  electric  wires?  '*  asked  Thomas  M.  Thompson. 

The  Chair  answered  affirmatively. 
Then  I  would  suggest,*'  said  Mr.  Thompson,  **  that  we  hear 
alternatively  from  those  who  desire  to  present  their  views  for  and 
against  the  proposed  system." 

It  was  then  proposed  to  hear  the  views  of  any  one  present  for 
and  against  the  project  of  overhead  electric  wires. 

Daniel  H.  Bates,  Vice-President  of  the  Electric  Aecumnlator 
Company,  was  called  upon,  but  as  his  theme  was  storage  batteries 
as  opposed  to  the  operation  of  the  overhead  wires,  he  deferred  to 
those  who  were  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  overhead  plan. 

J.  Mansfield,  who  represented  the  overhead  system,  stated  that 
the  storage  battery  system  had  been  experimented  in  every  known 
way,  but  had  thus  &r  proven  very  unsuccessful.  The  future,  he 
said,  might  produce  a  storage  battery  which  would  propel  the 
cars,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  battery  had  been  produced 
which  would  perform  the  work  of  running  the  cars.  The  cars 
depend  entirely  on  cheAical  action  for  their  motive  power,  but 
chemicals  on  street  cars  are  not  a  very  reliable  source  of  power. 
The  same  with  the  motor  electrical  system.  It  is  inoperative 
from  various  causes. 

'<The  overhead  system,  on  the  other  hand,*' he  said,  "had 
been  working  successfully  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
over  five  years,  and  is  constantly  being  improved  upon.  In  no 
instance,  to  my  knowledge,  is  there  a  city  in  which  the  overhead 
system  is  in  operation  where  the  citizens  have  remonstrated 
against  its  use.  In  Boston  the  system  is  in  full  operation  in 
every  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs." 

**  Are  these  poles  in  the  centre  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets?  '* 
asked  Mr.  Thompson. 

"On  the  sides  of  the  streets,'*  was  the  response.  "An  ordi- 
nance limits  the  speed  of  the  cars  in  certain  sections  of  the  city 
to  six  miles  an  hour,  while  in  the  suburbs  they  are  allowed  to  nm 
nine  miles." 
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**  Is  it  necessary  to  put  the  poles  in  the  centre  of  the  street?  '* 
continued  Mr.  Thompson.  "Not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
poles  are  erected  on  the  sides,  each  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
about  125  apart.  I  have  never  known  of  a  single  life  being 
lost  througli  persons  coming  in  contact  with  the  wires  used  in 
transmitting  the  power,  because  the  voltage  does  not  exceed  500." 

"  Would  the  wires  extend  over  the  footways  ?  "  "  Not  at  all. 
The  wires  extend  from  pole  to  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  street." 

"Would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  poles  on  the  sides  of  the 
streets  without  having  the  wire  in  the  centre? "  I  think  not. 
Such  a  system  was  experimented  with  in  Allegheny  city,  but  it 
failed  to  work  satisfiictorily,  and  it  was  abandoned.'* 

'*  What,  in  your  opinion,*'  asked  Mr.  Hall,  "  is  the  best  over* 
head  system  in  use  at  the  present  time?"  "The  Thomson- 
Houston  system." 

"  Of  course  it  is/'  said  Mr.  Thompson,  "because  that  is  the 
system  you  represent."  "  The  gentleman  asked  me,  and  I  could 
da  nothing  but  answer  him,"  was  the  response,  which  caused 
some  merriment. 

"  Do  the  wires  used  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  overhead  sys- 
tem interfere  with  the  police  and  fire'^larm  wires  in  any  way  ?  " 
"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  heard  of  the  wires  interfering 
with  the  city's  wires." 

"Is  it  possible  to  secure  electric  lighting  from  the  same  wires 
supplying  the  current  for  propelling  the  cars?  "  *'  Oh,  yes;  all 
the  cars  are  lighted  by  incandescent  lights." 

"  What  is  the  character  of  the  poles  used,  wood  or  iron  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Graliam.   "Mostly  wood." 

"  Wouldn't  iron  poles  be  more  serviceable ? "  "I  think  not. 
They  would  perhaps  be  more  ornamental.*' 

"You  say  these  wires  are  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,"  said 
Mr.  Thompson.  "We  have  an  ordinance  which  prohibits  the 
erection  of  a  wire  less  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surface. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  operate  at  that  height?"  ''Oh,  yes,  by 
making  the  arm  connecting  with  the  wire  larger,  but  not  as  well 
as  when  the  wire  is  only  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground." 
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Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  committee,  suggested  that  Chief  David 
Walker,  the  head  of  the  Electrical  Btiieau  of  the  city,  shoald  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  inquiries  of  the  representative  of 
the  overhead  system. 

"How do  you  secure  the  heads  of  your  poles?"  asked  Mr, 
Walker,  acting  upon  the  privilege  extended  him  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Mansfield  explained  the  technical  mechanism  of  attaching 
the  wires  to  the  poles  in  the  overhead  system. 

After  a  few  more  questions  of  a  similar  character,  the  commit* 
tee  heard  from  Contractor  William  Wharton,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Lehigh  Avenue  F^osenger  Railway  system.  He  said  his  com- 
pany had  been  experimenting  with  storage  batteries  on  their  cars, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  electric  traction.  After  all 
their  experiments  he  was  personally  of  the  opinion  that  the  stor- 
age battery  system  was  not  financially  practicable  at  this  time. 

He  had  earnestly  tried  for  five  yean  to  get  a  successful  storage- 
battery  car,  and  he  hoped  yet  to  see  the  system  made  a  success. 
The  Lehigh  avenue  electric  cars,  as  they  are  now  running,  have 
proved  to  be  mechanically  and  electrically  an  entire  success,  but 
financially  and  economically  they  are  not  a  success;  and  if  the 
company  could  not  avail  itself  of  the  overhead  system  they  would 
have  within  a  short  time  to  return  to  the  old-fiuhioned  motive- 
power  of  horses.*  They  had  tried  a  number  of  storage  batteries, 
some  six  or  seven  diflerent  kinds,  but  none  of  them  proved  en- 
durable under  the  strain  of  service.  The  wear  and  tear  was  in 
the  charging  and  dischaiging  of  the  current.  In  his  opinion  one 
of  the  most  important  methods  of  rapid  transit  was  that  of  over- 
head traction.  It  was  no  experiment.  It  had  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  as  a  complete  success  in  the  principal  cities. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Wharton  said  the  Lehigh 
avenue  road  was  now  running  three  electric  cars.  They  had  four, 
and  seven  cars  were  in  process  of  being  built.  They  only  ran 
three  cars  because  they  found  it  did  not  pay  to  run  them.  The 
circuit  of  the  route  is  three  miles  and  a  fraction  in  extent.  They 
ran  at  an  average  speed  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  which  was  about 

*  This  bM  iince  been  done  (1891I. 
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nine  miles  an  hour  in  motion.  The  speed  of  the  Market  street 
cable  cars  west  of  Twentieth  street  was  nine  miles  an  hour,  he 
said,  by  way  of  an  example  of  the  speed,  while  east  of  Twentieth 
street  they  run  at  seven  miles  an  hour. 

«  The  overhead  system  is  the  cheapest  method  of  electric  trac- 
tion you  know  of?  "  asked  Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  has  proved  a  success,  in  a  money  point  of  view." 

Contrasting  it  with  horses  as  a  motive-power,  he  said  that 
electric  traction  was  preferable,  furnishing  better  service.  As  to 
whether  it  was  absolutely  cheaper  than  horse-power  he  was  unable 
to  say,  but  he  thought  street-car  companies  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  adopt  it  for  many  reasons  as  preferable  to  horses. 

"  Would  you  he  satisfied,"  asked  Mr.  Hall,  '*  to  have  a  proviso 
inserted  in  your  ordinance  giving  Councils  the  right  to  compel 
you  to  abandon  the  overhead  system  and  adopt  storage  battery  ?  " 

I  wouldn't  care  about  going  back  to  the  storage  battery  system 
if  it  was  no  better  than  it  is  to-day.  When  a  perfect  storage 
battery  s)'stem  is  found  we  will  go  back  to  it  at  once." 

**  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  from  an  overhead  sys- 
tem?" **No,  sir,  I  do  not.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of 
the  voltage.  By  having  a  system  of  feed  wires,  the  voltage  can 
be  kept  at  500,  consequently  there  is  no  danger.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  dcatli  being  due  directly  to  the  wires  used  in  the 
overhead  system.  What  the  city  of  Philadelphia  wants  is  a  sys- 
tem of  electric  railways  that  will  reach  the  outlying  districts  so 
as  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  improvements.  The  Lehigh 
Avenue  Company  is  perfectly  willing  to  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  increase  the  facilities  for  accommodating  the  people 
living  along  the  line  of  the  road;  and  unless  the  privilege  of 
operating  the  road  by  the  overhead  system  is  granted  by  City 
Councils,  the  corporation  will  be  compelled  to  use  horses,  be- 
cause, as  1  said  before,  the  storage  battery  is  far  from  being  a  suc- 
cess." 

J.  I>evering  Jones,  counsel  for  the  railway  company,  had 
visited  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny,  Scranton  and  Boston 
within  a  few  months.    In  Pittsburgh,  at  present,  there  is  not 
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a  horse-car  in  the  whole  city.  Scranton,  since  1885,  had  in- 
creased from  43,000  inhabitants  to  89»ooo,  and  the  increase  in 
population  and  in  other  respects  is  entirely  attributed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  electric  system.  In  B<»ton  property  bad  in- 
creased at  an  immense  ratio  along  the  route  of  the  dectric  cars. 

W.  G.  Griffiths,  a  member  pf  the  bar,  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  some  system  which  will  give  relief  to  the 
people  residing  in  that  section,  between  Germantown  and  Chest- 
nut Hill,  not  reached  by  the  hoise  cars.  He  said  it  was  a  very 
good  country  to  live  in,  but  a  very  bad  country  to  get  away  from 
when  a  person  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  city. 

Mr.  Griffiths  thought  that  the  construction  of  an  electric  rail- 
road along  Germantown  avenue  would  meet  all  the  requirements, 
and  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  that  he  knew  of  no  objection  to  the  proposal. 
'*  The  only  people  who  can  or  would  object,'*  said  he,  "  are  the 
fanners,  who  would  have  to  use  another  thoroogh&re  in  bringing 
loads  of  hay  to  market." 

Henry  G.  Ward,  a  representative  of  property  interests,  as  well 
as  some  storage  battery  systems,  presented  a  number  of  argu- 
ments against  the  use  of  overhead  wires  by  quoting  newspaper 
slips  containing  accounts  of  serious  and  fatal  accidents  resulting 
from  the  use  of  overhead  wires. 

Mr.  Wharton  took  exception  to  the  aspersions  made  upon  the 
operation  of  the  Lehigh  avenue  road  by  the  speaker,  and  charged 
that  Mr.  Ward  was  present  as  the  immediate  representative  of  a 
storage  battery  ccmpany,  who  had  never  been  able  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory guarantee  of  their  apparatus,  and  had  never  made  any 
but  vague  promises  of  their  utility. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  not  being  an  officer  of  the  storage  battery 
company  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wharton,  he  could  not  presume  to 
answer  his  assertions. 

Mr,  Ward  instanced  a  number  of  cities  here  and  abroad  where 
the  storage  battery  system  was  in  successful  operation,  and  this 
argued,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Wharton  said,  that  they  must  be 
profitable. 
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Mr.  Wharton  made  some  brief  remarks,  disclaiming  any  in- 
tention to  disixirage  any  system  of  electric  traction,  no  matter 
what  system  it  was.  From  his  observations  of  the  use  of  the 
storage  battery  on  his  own  line,  he  had  been  charmed  by  the 
mechanical  ease  and  smoothness  with  which  the  cars  were  0])er- 
ated  and  controlled.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  arguments  that  could  be 
brought  out,  there  had  never  been  in  this  country  up  to  this  time 
a  successful  storage  battery  system  of  propelling  street  cars.  As 
30  the  apparatus  which  Mr.  Ward's  company  manufactured,  it 
was  as  good  as  any.  They  had  used  it  with  entire  satisfaction 
on  the  Lehigh  avenue  road,  and  had  been  charmed  with  its  me- 
chanical perfection,  but  yet  they  could  not  carry  it  out  success- 
fully, as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Daniel  H.  Bates,  vice-president  of  the  Electric  Accumulator 
Company,  next  addressed  the  committee.  He  said  that  his  com- 
pany was  the  only  corporation  that  su implied  storage  batteries  and 
everything  else  connected  with  the  running  of  cars  by  that  sys- 
tem. **  It  is  quite  true,"  said  he,  **that  Mr.  Wharton  has  not 
found  the  storage  battery  a  success.  Prior  to  1888  we  had  con- 
tracts with  him  for  furnishing  the  apparatus  for  running  his  cars, 
and  if  that  contract  was  still  in  existence  our  company  would  be 
in  much  better  comiition  financially,  for  Mr.  Wharton  or  his 
company  would  have  ])aid  us  between  ^100,000  and  $200,000. 
That  certainly  is  one  good  reason  why  the  storage  battery  is  not 
a  success  with  that  company,  at  least.  The  only  objection  I  have 
heard  here  to-day  to  the  storage  battery  is  its  cost.  We  have  a 
car  which  has  been  operated  continuously  and  successfully  for 
over  sixty  days  in  Dubuque." 

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  danger  of  an  overhead 
system?"  asked  Mr.  Thompson. 

"I  think  there  is  very  grent  dnncrer  *o  |)eoj)le  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  wires.  I'heu  tiiere  is  the  danger  of  lightning  during 
«  storm." 

*'  What  would  be  the  comparative  cost  of  storage  !)atterics  and 
overhead  system?"  *' I  think  our  plant  would  be  most  costly, 
but  the  running  expense  of  our  system  would  be  much  less.  We 
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estimate  that  on  a  level  road  ttie  cost  of  operating,  indiidizig 
labor  and  everjrthing  pertaining  to  the  motor  car  would  he  about 
two  cents  a  mile  to  each  car,  being  twenty-two  feet  in  length, 
and  the  maintenance  to  five  cents  a  roUe — a  total  of  seven 
cents/' 

«  Do  yon  charge  the  companies  a  royalty  for  using  ycnur  sys- 
tem ?  "      We  do  not  charge  a  royalty," 

"Isn't  seven  cents  a  mile  rather  high?"  asked  Mr.  Hall. 
"  Oh,  no.  The  running  of  a  sixteen-foot  car  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  this  State,  according  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  various 
companies,  costs  from  six  to  nine  cents  a  mile." 

Is  there  any  danger  from  uang  the  storage  battery  system  ?  " 
"  No  danger  whatever." 

How  many  miles  can  you  run  a  car  on  one  chaige?  "  asked 
Chief  Walker.  Sixty-three  miles,  according  to  Sir.  Wharton's 
own  statement" 

The  meetmg  then  adjoomed. 

THE  NEWEST  ELECTRIC  ROAD. 

5iuie^  Ftet  under  Ground— TY-anai  Exiraere&nary  under  Lmh 
den*s  Foundatim-^Him  Londoners  new  Ffy  under  Ground  at 
Quickly  as  Birds  in  Air  or  Fishes  in  the  Sea, — ^In  November, 
1890,  the  Prince,  of  Wales  opened  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway,  a  new  London  rapid-transit  line  that  is  of  great  engi- 
neering interest  and  of  surpassing  novelty  and  boldness  of  de- 
sign. Briefly  stated,  it  is  an  electric  railway  a  little  over  three 
miles  in  length,  lying  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sar- 
iace  of  London  streets.  Both  in  its  depth  and  its  elecrtrical 
appurtenances  the  line  has  no  prototype  with  which  it  might  be 
compared.  London  had  two  subterranean  railways  prior  to  the 
construction  of  this  new  line,  but  their  first  cost  was  enormous, 
their  operations  have  not  been  remunerative  in  proportion  to 
their  capital,  and  the  accommodations  they  afford  are  inadequate. 
The  District  Railway  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  are  both 
subway  lines  lying  just  beneath  the  surftce.  The  former  oott 
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nearly  $26,000,000  for  1%  miles  of  double  track,  and  the  bner 
cost  nearly  $30,000,000  for  10^  miles.  In  the  case  of  ttie  new 
City  and  Soath  London  Road  miles  have  been  constructed 
and  the  line  fully  equipped  for  less  than  $31750,000. 

Tnuks  Sixty  Feet  heim  ike  Sireeis, — ^First  is  point  of  novelty 
is  the  great  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  City  and  South  Lon- 
don Railway.  This  course  was  followed  to  save  expenditures  for 
kind,  to  avoid  heavy  payments  of  compensation  to  property- 
owners  whose  buildings  might  be  interfered  with,  and  to  secure 
economy  in  construction  by  avoidance  of  all  foundations  and 
suriace  structures.  Parliament  granted  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  of 
the  streets  free  of  charge ;  so  the  railway  follows  the  lines  of  the 
streets  at  its  low  level.  The  railway  runs  from  King  William 
street  to  Stockwell  at  present,  extensions  of  the  line  being  author- 
ised and  projected.  The  up  and  down  lines  are  carried  in  two 
separate  and  distinct  tunneb,  running  generally  side  by  side,  but 
one  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  other,  to  enable  the  passengers 
from  one  train  to  pass  under  the  platforms  of  the  other,  and  thus 
readily  reach  the  elevators.  In  Swan  lane,  a  thirteen-foot  thor- 
oughfare, one  track  is  placed  over  the  other  to  avoid  interference 
with  foundations. 

Parallel  TiiSes  ^Iran, — The  tunnels  are  formed  of  cast- 
iron  from  beginning  to  end,  save  where  the  stations  are  built, 
and  their  diameter  is  10  and  10^  feet.  The  tubes  are  formed 
of  rings  I  foot  7  inches  long,  made  in  sections  and  bolted  to- 
gether. The  tunnels  were  driven  by  means  of  a  short  cylinder, 
a  trifle  larger  in  its  inner  diameter  than  the  exterior  diameter  of 
the  cast-iron  tunnel  lining.  This  cylinder  has  a  cutting  edge, 
and  is  forced  forward  by  hydraulic  jacks,  cutting  a  circular  way 
into  which  the  lining  plates  are  fitted.  The  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  lining  and  the  soil  was  filled  with  lime  cement  forced 
in  under  high  pressure.  In  its  course  the  tunnels  pass  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  Thames  and  through  the  bed  of  an  oM  water- 
course, where  loose  wet  gravel  offered  some  trying  obstacles  for 
the  engineers  to  overcome. 

Elewttort  to  Heist  a  Thum  Zmk/.— In  addition  to  the  two 
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termini  of  the  road  there  are  fonr  intermediate  stations.  At  each 
station  there  is  a  circular  shaft  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and 
lined  with  iron  rings  like  the  tnnnels.  In  each  shaft  there  are 
two  elevator  cars  semicircnlar  in  forrn^  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating fifty  passengers,  or  half  a  trainfiil.  These  can  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  hydranlic  machinery  of  pattern  quite  sim> 
ilar  to  that  of  the  iamiliar  Otis  hoists,  and  only  thirty  seconds 
are  required  for  a  car  to  nuke  the  ascent  to  the  surface.  Each 
train  will  accommodate  loo  passengers  and  consists  of  an  electric 
locomotive  and  three  cats.  The  cars  have  two  seats  running 
lengthwise,  as  in  a  horse-car.  Incandescent  lamps  in  each  car 
are  fed  by  the  same  current  that  drives  the  propelling  motors. 
<  Econofivf  0f£lidrical  7hi^/w»f.— The  electrical  equipment  of 
this  subterranean  line  is  of  interest  hardly  second  to  the  tunnels 
themselves.  The  entire  electric  plant— engines,  dynamos,  con- 
ductors and  motors — ^was  supplied  by  a  Manchester  firm,  with  a 
guarantee  that  the  cost  of  hauling  the  trains  should  not  exceed 
seven  cents  per  train  mile.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it 
costs  ten  cents  per  mile  to  haul  a  London  horse-car,  and  nineteen 
cents  for  the  same  work  on  the  District  Railway,  the  economy  of 
the  electricaUsystero  is  obvious.  Ten  electric  locomotives  have 
already  been  delivered  to  the  company,  and  four  more  are  nearly 
completed.  Each  engine  weighs  about  ten  tons,  and  is  carried 
on  two  axles.  On  each  axle  there  is  built  the  armature  of  an 
electric  motor— that  is,  the  axle  forms  the  spindle  of  the  motor. 
There  is  no  gearing  or  belting  of  any  kind,  and  each  motor  works 
independently  of  the  other.  The  current  is  taken  from  a  centre 
rail  of  steel  channel,  and  the  rails  themselves  serve  for  the  letum 
conductor.  The  engines  are  designed  to  run  up  to  twenty-five 
ot  twenty.six  miles  an  hour,  and  to  make  the  entire  journey  of 
three  and  one-quarter  miles,  with  four  stops,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  A  uniform  fare  of  four  cents  is  charged  for  all 
distances  on  the  line  and  fares  are  paid  at  turnstiles  before  enter- 
ing the  trains. 
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ACC 

Accumulator,  Plant*'*  modem,  lii 
Mpinm,  M.  (1756),  theory  of  electricity, 
xxxiv 

Air,  decomposing  atmospheric,  xxxvii 
Amber,  light  generated  by  attrition  of,  on 

woollen,  xvi 
—  properties  of,  first  described  by  Th%les 
of  Miletus  (b.  c.  600).  xt 


 mentioned  bv  Theophrastus  (b.  C. 

Mt),  and  Pliny  (a.  D.  70),  xi 
Ampere,  M.,  discovery  as  to  electrical 


currents,  xfi 
Analysis,  Fourier's  mathematical,  liv 
Armature  employed  by  Pacinotti,  liii 
Armstrong's  hydro-electric  machine,  xlix 


Beccaria,  Signer  (17S3).  imporUnt  original 

investigations,  xxx 
Boyle  (A.  D.  167s),  electrical  luminosity,  xii 


Canton,  John  (17S3V  active  labors  of,  xxlx 
Cavendish,  theory  of  electrical  phenomena, 

xxxvi,  xlvi 
Composition,  clectnxhemical,  xlv 
Conducting  power  of  different  substances, 

xxxvi 

Conduction,  electric,  xlr 
Conductor,  prime,  first  used,  xx 
Conductors,  spherical,  xlvi,  xlviil 
Coulomb,  M  ,  invenu  torsion  balance, 
xxxvii 


Daniel,  Prof.,  powerful  magnet  of,  xliii 
Davy,  Humphry,  alkaline  earths,  decom- 
po>ition  of,  1 

—  metals,  discovery  of,  1 

—  —  chemical  compoimds,  influence  ot 

electrical  current  on,  1 
Dcl.ival,  xxxii 

Dielectrics,  polariiation  of,  xlvi 
Dufay,  M.  (1733),  re<iearches,  xix 
Dynam3-mach>nes,Gramme  and  Siemens't 
liii 


Electric  atmospheres,  xxxiv 
—  engineering,  progress  nude  in  ten  yean, 
Tvil 


ELE 

Electrical  images,  xlviii 

—  magnitudes.  Perry's  uble  of,  Iviii 
Electncity,  animal,  xliv 

—  and  electrical  energy,  distinction  b^ 

tween, Iv 

 lightning,  identity  of,  proved  by  Dr. 

Franklin,  xxvii 

—  distribution  01,  on  spherical  conductors, 

xlvi 

—  in  blast-furnace  work,  Ixiv 

—  made  a  science  by  Franklin,  xxv 

—  mathematical  theory  of,  xlvii 

—  //t4t  and  minus,  xxiv 

—  produced  bv  terrestrial  magnetism,  xliii 

—  quantity  of^  in  coated  glass,  xxxvi 

—  resinous,  xix,  xxix 

—  Science  of— Advances  made  in  by— 

Arago,  M.,  xli 

Biot,  M.,  xl 

Bote,  Prof,  xx 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  xxxiv 

Cavallo,  xl 

Cigna,  xxxii 

Davy,  Sir  H..  xli 

Erman,  Prof ,  xli  i 

Hatly,  Abb*,  xxxtii 

iailabcrt,  M.,  xxiv 
Linncrsley,  xxxii 
Le  Monnier  (1746),  xxlv 
Ludolph,  M.,  xxi 
Lussac,  M.  Gay,  xUi 
Menon,  Abb*,  xxiv 
Noya,  Duke  de,  xxxiii 
Oersted.  Prof  H.  C.xll 
Pichetti.  Count,  xxxiii 
Pivati,  John,  xxv 
PixU,  M.,  xliii 
Poisson,  M.,  xl 

Thomson,  Prof.  William,  xlviii 
Van  Marum,  xl 
Wall  Dr.  (1703),  xvi 
Wilcke,  xxxii,  xxxiv 
Wilson,  xxxii,  xxxiii 

—  sponuneous,  xxxiii 

—  vitreous,  xix,  xxix 

—  water  an  imperfect  conductor  of,  xxx 
Electro-chemical  theory,  1 
Electro-magnet,  novel  application  of,  in 

blast-furnace,  Ixiv 
Electro-magnetism,  foundation  of,  laid  by 

Prof  Oersted,  xU 
Elccuolysis,  laws  of,  li 
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EUS 

Emuthios  (a.  d.  415),  record  of  electrical 

(acts,  xi 
Experiments  by  Joule,  Iv 
"  Elx  peri  menu  on  the  Origin  of  £lec> 
tricity"  (1675),  xiii 

—  quantitative,  xlvii 

Faraday,  discovery  of  the  evolution  of 
electricity  from  magnetism,  xliii,  xlvi 

—  founds  the  science  of  magneto-elec- 

tricity, xliii 

—  one  of  the  greatest  physicists,  li 

—  proves  product  ion  of  dcciricity  by  ter- 

restrial magitctism,  xliii 

—  the  voltameter,  li 

—  theory  of  inductive  action,  xlv 
Fishes,  electricity  of,  xxxv 
Fourier's  mathematical  analysis,  liv 
Fianklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  electricity  raised 

to  the  dignity  of  a  science  by,  xxv 

—  —  —  experiments  with  a  kite,  xxvi 
 important  advances  made  by,  xxv- 

xxvii 

—  means  of  protecting  buildings  from 

lightning,  xxvii 
 proved  identity  of  lightniQg  and 

electricity,  xxvii 


Galvani's  (1790^  great  discovery,  x xxvii 
Galvanism  or  Voltaic  Electricity. xxsvii 
Gas  battery,  Grover*s,l«i 
Gilbert,  Dr.  (a.  d.  1600),  founder  of  science 

of  electricity,  xii 
Gordon.  Prof,  glass  cylinder  first  used  by, 

XX 

 Scotch  Benedictine  monk,  xx 

Gout,  shocks  of  torpedo  fish  cures,  xi 
Gramme's  continuous  current-generator,  li! 
Gray,  Mr. ,  conducting  powers  of  fluids  and 

of  the  human  Dody  ascertained  by, 

xvii 

—  —  similarity   between  electricity  and 

thunder  and  lightning  lecognizcd 
by,  XX 

—  Stephen  (1730),  experiments  by,  xvi 
 list  of  electrics  xviii 

Green,  mathematical  theory  of  electricity, 

great  advances  in,  xlvii 
Grover's  gas  battery,  lii 
Guericke's  sulphur  ball  apparatus,  xiii 
Gunpowder  fired  by  electric  spark,  xxi 
Gymnoti  and  wild  horses,  combats  be- 
tween, XX  xvi 
Gymnotus  Electricus,  xxxvi 


Harris.  Si>ow,  electrometer,  xliv 
H.-twksbec,  Francis  (1705),  new  electrical 

facts,  XV 
Human  body,  electricity  of,zi 

Images,  electrical,  xlvlii 
Induction,  phenomena  of,  zlr 
Insulation,  xlvi 
enkin,  Fleeming.  writings  of,  11 
oule's  experiments,  Iv 


SAU 

Knight,  Dr.  Gowin,  celebrated  magnets  of, 

xliii 


Lapis  Electricus,  xxxiii 
—  lyncurius,  xi 

Laplace,  M.,  experiments,  xxxix 
Lavoisier,  M.,  experiments,  xxxix 
Leyden  jar  first  introduced,  xxi 

 improved  by  Watson,  xxii 

Light,  electric,  discovered  t7th  century, 
xiii 

Lodestone  known  to  the  Greeks  B.  c.  600.  la 


Machine,  hydro-electric,  xlix 
Magnet,  the  earth  a  hu^,  Ux 
Magnetic  induction,  Ixii 
Matsnetism  a  consequence   of  dynamic 
electricity,  lix 

—  electricity  produced  by  terrestrial,  xliii 

—  experiments  with  needles,  Ixi 

—  Weber's  theory  of,  Ixiii 
Magnetizing,  process  of,  Ix 
Magneto-electricity, xliii,  xliv 

—  science  of,  founded  by  Dr.  Faraday,  xUil 
Magneto-electric  induction,  healing  a  wire 

by,  xliv 
Maxwell,  Clerk,  writing  of.  li 
Medium,  insulating  solid,  xlvii 
Minerals,  pyro-electricity  of,  xxxiii 
Muschenbrocck,  Prof,  inventions,  xxi 
 method  uf  accumulating  and  preserv- 
ing the  electric  fluid,  xxi 


Needle,  magnetizing  a,  Ixi 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  cxciution  of  electricity 
on  disc  of  glass,  xiv 

 made  first  glass  electrical  ma- 
chine, xiv 

 observatioiu  on  electricity,  xiii 


Ohm's  law,  li 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  explodiog,  xxxtU 


Pacinotd's  armature,  liii 

Perry,  John,  summary  of  the  progress  of 

electrical  cnKinccring,  li 
Perry's  table  0? electrical  magnitudes,  Iviii 
Phosphorus,  mercurial,  xv 
Plana,  M  ,  (listribution  of  electric  fluid  on 

conductors,  xlvi 
Plant^'s  modem  accumulator,  lii 
Pliny  (a.  d.  70)  mentions  the  power  of 

amber,  xi 


Richman,  Prof,  of  St.  Petersburg,  fatal 

experiment,  xxvii 
Ritter's  secondary  piles,  lii 
Royal  Society,  expcrimenu  by,  xxii 


Saussure's  experiments  on  electricity  of 
evaporation  and  combustion,  xxxix 
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Savmry,  M.,  singular  discorery,  xli 
Secbeck,  I)r.,  discovery  of  thermo-elec- 
tricity, xlii 
Silurus  Electricus,  xxxvi 
Symmer,  Robert  iyiV^)  practical  observa- 
tions, XXX-XXXII 
—  —  cxpcrimeiits  with  stockings,  xxz 


Tetraodon  Electricus,  xzzvi 

Thalcs  of  Miletus  (a.  c.  600)  first  observed 

the  property  of  amber  when  nibbed,  xi 
Thermo-electricity,  xliv 
Theophra&tus  (a.  c.         nentions  the 

power  of  amber,  xi 
Torpedo  fish,  xi 

 called  lightning  fish  by  Arabians, 

XXXV 

—  —  described  by  Reaumur,  Kaempfer, 
Bancroft,  Walsh,  Ingenhoux,  Hun- 
ter, Humboldt,  Gay  Lu&sac,  M. 
Geoflroy,  Cavendish.  Todd,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  John  Davy, 
xzxv 


WIN 

Torsion  balance  invented  by  M.  Coul* 

omb,  xxxvii 
Tourmaline,  xi.  xxxiii 
Tricbiurus  Indicus,  xxxvi 


Varlcv's  grand  discovery,  liii 
Volta  s  condenser^  xxxiz 
Voltaic  pile,  xxxvii 
Voltameter,  Faraday's,  U 


Water  and  electricity,  analogy,  Ivi 
—  an  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity, 
zxx 

Watson,  Sir  William,  discovery  of 
and  minut  electricity,  xxiv 

 important  experiments,  xxi-xxiv 

Water  first  decomposed  by  electric  spark, 
xxxvii 

Weber's  theory  of  magnetism.  Ixiii 
Wilckc's  investigation  of  electric  atmos- 
pheres, xxxiv 
Wilde's  machine,  liii 
Winkler,  Prof.,  improvemenu,  xz 
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ABD 

Abdank-Abakanowicx't  call  apparatus, 

796 

Acciimulaton.    See  Secondary  Cells 
Acid,  solution  for  Secondary  Cells,  density 

of.  480 
Acidometers,  mi 
Action,  locaK  oo" 

Adams,  Prol.  W.  G. ,  researches  into  prop- 
erties of  selenium, 
Adcr's  electrophone,  774 

—  Iron  wire  telcphoneV^5 

—  microphone, 

—  music  transmitters,  8^ 

—  telephone,  761 

—  —  station,  ^ 

Adjacent  conductors,  mutual  action  be- 
tween currents  in  82,  40a,  446,  617 
Adjustment  of  brushes,  388,  407 
Air  pump,  mercury,  Gcissler, 

 heated,  5^4 

 short-falTTsM 

 Sprengel,  5^7 

 Swinburne,  54a 

—  pumps,  535 

—  —  mechsmcal,  as 


an  aid  to  mercury 

pumps,  538 

■  mercury,  device  for  arresting  mercury 

vapour,  5J9 

 Gimingham,  539 

 McLeod's  pressure-gauge  for,  ^ 

—  objections  to  simple,  538 

Alarm  apparatus,  automatic,  7a".  2M 
Alloys  for  thermo-electric  purposes,  873 
Alphabet,  Morse's,  65^ 
Alteneck's  system  of  automatic  telegraphy, 

Altcnute  current  dyiumos,  330 

 De  Meritens,  348 

 Ferranti,  358 

 Kapp,  asa 

—  Mordey,  simple  form,  04$ 

 Mordey-Victoria,  264 

—  —  —  Siemens,  355 
 Wheatstone,  34^ 

—  —  —  with  rotating  field,  364 

—  —  motors.  £t8 

 metnodof  starting  large,  4^ 

Alternating  and  continuous  current  arc 
lamps,  505 

—  currents,  apparatus  for  measuring,  114, 

ia6 

—  potential    difTcreiKes,   apparatiu  for 

measuring,  tjo,  200 
Alternation,  rate  of,  in  transformers,  455 

—  —  Mordey' 8  experiments,  456 
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Altematon.  See  Alternate  Current  Dyiuu 
mos 

—  in  parallel,  360,  4J2 

—  Mordey  s  experiments,  ^jg 

—  used  as  motors,  438 
Amalgamation,  6a 

Ammeter,  Ayrton  and  Perry,  115 

—  eccentric  iron  disc,  ia8 

—  Evershed,  laa 

—  graded.  Sir  W,  Thomson,  1x8 

—  Schuckert,  lao 

—  Soci6t<  des  Tiliphones,  xay 

—  steel-yard,  127  ' 
Ammeters,  electro-magnetic,  lao 

—  gravity,  lao 
Ampere,  the,  aa 
Amp«^rc-hour,  61^ 
Ampi<re-tums,  135,  ao6,  395,  350 
Ampirc-yards,  aoiS 
Ampere's  plan  for  telegraphing, 
Angle  of  lead.  a86,  351,  407 
Apparatus,  first  application  of  transmit- 
ting, 6ii 

Arc,  consumption  of  carbons,  494,  533 

—  counter  m.  u.  r.  of  the,  4^8  . 

—  Davy's  experiments,  432 

—  disintegration  of  carbons,  435 

—  formation  of  carbons.  433 

—  impurity  of  carbons,  497 

—  tem|>erature  of  carbons,  495 

—  volatilisation  of  carbons,  497 

—  larnp.  Brockie-Pcll,  529 

—  —  Brush,  511 

 Crompton  and  Crabb,  515 

 GUlcher,  533 

 Jablochlcoff,  501 

—  —  Phoenix,  518 
— ■  —  Pilsen,  506,  502 
 Stattcr, 

 Werdemann,  joj 

—  lamps,  49a 

 altemaung  and  contintKMxi  cun«nt, 

—  —  c.  p.  per  h.  p.,  500 

—  —  cla^sincations  of.  503 

—  —  differential,  505,  506 

—  —  effect  of  globes,  tcx> 
 feeding  arrangements,  505 

—  —  for  focussing,  504 

—  —  parallel  and  series,  sol 

—  —  steadying  resistance,  504 
Armature  coils  in  parallel,  37$ 

—  core,  lamination  of,  242 

—  —  etfect  of,  374 

—  cylinder  form,  317 
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Armature  drum,  989 

—  Gramme,  283 

 as  a  transformer,  451 

—  losses  in,  375 

—  Mordey's  cxpenments,  376 

—  magnet,  effect  of,  9a 

—  open-coil,  381 
Armature,  ring,  283 

—  shuttle, 

Atomic  weignu  and  equivalents,  table  of,  45 
Attractive  power  of  electro-magnets,  aai 
Audiometer,  the,  846 

Austrian  Northwest  Railway,  system  of 

signalling.  j^Z 
Automatic  alarm  apparatus,  7ao.  224 

—  alarum  for  secondary  cells,  490 

—  ptinting  irwtrtiment,  671 

—  switch  tor  JablochkoBTamp, 

 secondary  cells,  489 

Available  e.  M.  r.  in  external  circuit  of 

batteries  70 
Ayrton  and  Perry's  ammeter,  115 

 dispersion  photometer,  57a 

 low-reading  voltmeter,  190,  461 

—  Prof.,  system  of  telpherage,  gao 

Bain's  chemical  marking  instrument,  6^ 
 telegraph.  638 

—  elect  ric  clock,  725 
Bakewell's  copying  telegraph,  635 
Balance,  Hughes'  mduction,  8^5 
Bare  conductors,  ^70.  525 

Batteries,  available  s.  M.  F.  In  external 
circuit  of,  79 

—  counter  b.  M.  r.  in,  466 

—  fall  of  potential  in,  80 

—  primary,  43 

—  secondary.   See  Secondary  Cells 
Batiersca  dynamo,  373 

Battery,  floating,  85 

—  gas.  iki 

—  mud.  50 

—  microphones,  221 

—  telephones,  77a 

Beam  of  light,  4ry5,  S/a.  £23 
Bell,  Fein's.  22S 

—  Weinhold's,  795 

Bell's  electric  harmonica,  745 

—  photophone,  857 

—  second  telephone,  2i2 

—  selenium  cell,  854 

—  telephone.  745 

 and  modincations,  J54 

—  third  telephone,  249 

—  telephone,  ultimate  form  of,  756 
Bennett's  system  of  telephonic  connection, 

Sag 

BeTIiner's  central  commuUtor,  806 

—  microphone,  7 so.  774 

—  traatmitter,  251 

Bernstein  bmp,  551        ,    .  « 
Berzelius'  discovery  of  selenium,  853 
Bichromate  of  potash  cclb,  55,6* 
B'tnmen  insulation,  598 
Blackpool  electric  tramway,  418 
Blake  s  microphone.  226 
Blower,  Thoroaon- Houston,  397 


CAR 

Board  of  Trade  unit,  615 
Boiling  in  secondary  cells,  479 
Bonelh's  copying  telegrapnToiQ 
Bottchcr's  telephone,  jk^ 
 station.  Baa 

Botto's  magneto-electric  carriage,  90S 
Boudet's  microphone,  780.  844 

—  sphygmophone,  845 

Bra  bender's  lever  used  in  ink  writer,  6« 
Br^guet's  dial  telegraph,  6^ 

—  indicator.  718 

—  lantern  cJoctl  756 

—  mercury  telephone,  788 

—  receiving  instrument.  651 

—  transmitter,  649 
Bridge,  slide  wire,  147 

—  Wheatstone,  143 
 dial  form,  157 

—  —  practical  form,  148 

 galvanometer  for,  156 

 method  of  using,  150 

Bright's  bdl  instrument,  646 
Bnunnia  joint,  593 
Brockie-Pell  lamp,  519 
Brook's  system,  506 

Brush  dynamo,  383 

—  lamp, 

—  regulator,  389 

Brushes,  adjustment  of,  a88,  407 

—  Holroyd  Smith,  41a,  433 

—  spark ine  at.  a88,  353 

—  with  carbon  contacts,  413,416 
Buckling,  483 

Buascn  celi767 

—  photometer,  570 

—  thcrmo-pile,  8yt 

Cable  between  Dover  and  Calais,  6^ 
 England  and  Ireland,  640 

—  gutu-pcrcha,  640 

—  telegraphy,  6w^3.  T>1 

—  the  Atlanticio^i 

Cables  at  Paris  rentral  station,  833 

—  lead  covered,  fioc.foi 
Calibration,  113 

Call  apparatus,  Abdank-Abakaoowici's, 


 Miuu:! 


 ..lunch's,  797 

rallender's  bitumen  system.  S08 
Calls  and  alarms  in  sigtudling, 
Candle,  the  sUndard,  557 
Candle-power  of  arc  lamps,  500 

 Jablochkoff  lamp,  501 

Capacity  of  secondary  cells,  485 

—  for  heat,  1 75 

Carbon,  manufacture  of,  499 

—  properties  of,  for  incandescent  Uffips, 

Sa8 

—  resistance  of,  499 

—  or  soot  cell,  Sfio 

—  resistances,  389 

—  telephone,  Edison's,  779 
Carbonising,  533 

Carbons,  arc,  consumption  0^494^593 

—  —  disintesratinn  of,  495 

—  —  form;«tion  of,  49^ 

—  —  impurities  of,  432. 
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Carbons,  tempeniure  of,  jq5 

—  —  volatilisation  of,  497 
CarccI  lamp,  s6i ' 
Carnage,  maKneto-electric,  gog 
Casing,  wooo,  fioa 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  for  field  nugoets, 

Cei^ng  rote,  6xa 
Ceili  aKglomerate,  47 

—  bichromate  of  potash,  55 

—  Bun»en,  67 

—  Clark  standard,  53,  108,  163,  17s,  435 

—  Darnell,  56 

 standard,  64, 108,  164 

—  definition  of  constant,  47 
_  _  _  primary,  43 

—  Faure,  47a 

—  FuUer,  W 

—  GroYc,  6 J 

—  Lcclanchft,  47 

—  Muirhead-DanicQ,  63 

—  Plants,  ^a, 

—  selenium.  5S4 

—  simple,  a,  43 

—  Smee,  a6 

—  upward.  69 

—  itnc-carlx>n,  47 
Cells,  comparison  of,  73 

—  consumption  of  zinc  in,  79 

—  economical  grouping  of,  79 

—  methods  of  grouping,  75 

—  secondary.    Sft  Secondary  Cells 
■ —  kubstitutton  of,  formulae  f»r,  81 

—  testing  condition  of,  169 
C.  G.  S.  system,  41 
Characteristic  curves,  304 
Charging  curve  for  secondary  cells,  479 
Chemical  reactions  in  secoocury  ceils,  47s 
Chicago  police  signal,  840 

—  —  use  of  telephone  in.  8y) 
Chronoscopcs.  electric,  rj^ 
Circuits,  parallel,  44,  138^ 
Clamond  s  thcrmo-pile,  877 
Classifications  of  arc  lamps,  503 
Clocks,  Barraud  and  Lund's  regulator.  7^8 

—  electric.  725 

—  —  Hipp's  system,  730 
 registration.  22A 

—  electrical,  watchmen's,  73» 

—  synchronited  and  sympathetic,  7a8 
Clock  pendulum,  Hipp's  electric,  731 
Cockbum  fuse,£ia 

Coercive  force,  atS 
Coils,  induction,  4^ 

Collecting   currents   from   moving  con- 
ductor, method  of,  339 
Collectors.    Sre  Commuutor 
Colours  of  secondary  plates,  48 
Commutation,  270,  367,  381 
Commutator,  370,  367,  381 

—  Rattersca,  374 

—  Brush,  185 

—  Edison- Hopkiiuon,  337 

—  eight-part.  »8o 

—  four-part,  377 

—  Goolden,  321,  41a 

—  Kapp,  335 

—  Manchester,  344 


CRU 

Commutator,  open-coil,  381 

—  Paris  and  Scott,  350 

—  Phoenix,  330 

—  Sutter,  36a.  364 

—  Thomson- Houston,  393 
-—  three-part.  393 

—  two-part,  371 

—  Victoria,  367 
Comparison  of  cells,  73 
Comparison  tests  for  a.  M.  P.,  164 
Components  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  94 
Compound  dynamo,  the,  303,  313 

—  —  curve  for,  31a 
Condition  of  cells,  testing.  169 
Conductivity,  electro  magnetic,  87 

—  of  commercial  copper.  18 
Conductor,  lightning.  &]q 
Conductors  and  non-coi>ducton,  9 

—  bare, 

—  cost  oTUying,  y9 

—  fall  of  potential  in,  581 

—  for  heavy  cunentt,  576 

—  indoor,  ooa 

—  loss  of  energy  in,  44^  571 

—  overhead,  sM 

—  Ubie  of,  528 

—  underground,  419,  439, 
Conduit,  NorlhAcct,  4a8 

—  Pall  Mall, 

Conduits,  Holroyd  Smith's,  418,  417 
Connection,  the  jack-knife,  &)8 
Cotiservation  of  energy,  88 
Constant  cell,  definition  of,  47 
Constant  current  dynamos,  35a,  389,  395 

—  —  regulation.  Brush,  389 
—  Goolden,  335 

—  —  —  Stattcr,  35a 

 Thomson-Houston,  305 

Consumption  of  carbons  in  the  arc,  494« 

 rtisc^n  cells,  79 

Continuous   and   alternate  current  arc 

lamps,  m 
Contrivance  to  prerent  humming  in  the 

wires,  8ig 

Conversion  of  electricity  into  heat  and 
liRht,  s»6 

 mechaniou  power,  40a 

Cooke  and  Wheatstonc's  telegraph,  631 
Copper,  conductivity  of  commercial,  18 
Core  of  electro- magnet,  314 
—  —  dimensions  of,  319 

—  iron,  87 

—  ring,  leakage  of  lines  of  force  across  9, 

383 

Cornell,  Ezra,  cable  in  the  Hudson,  6^ 

Coulomb,  the,  33 

Counter  b.  M.  P.  of  the  arc,  498 

 in  batteries,  466 

 motors,  404 

Couple,  moment  of  a,  96 
Couples,  95 

Crompton  dynamo,  351 

—  and  Crabo  arc  lamp,  sis 

Crookcs's  device  fur  arresting  mercury 

vapour,  530 
Crossley's  wcrophone,  729 
Cnito  lamp, 
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Current,  intennittent,  746 

—  nature  ofti,  3 

—  pulsating,  246 

—  undulating;,  746 
Current-density,  482 
Current-strength,  ai 

 mex^urement  of,  8a,  £35 

 practical  unit  of,  aa 

Currenu,  apparatus  for  measuring  alter- 
nate, ii4-ia6 

—  apoaratus  for  measuring  large,  109 

—  eddy,  a4i,  375,  450^  iSl 

—  galvanometers  for  weak,  170 

—  m  adjacent  conductors,  mutual  effects 

of,  8a,  40a,  446^  612 

—  lines  of  force  developed  by,  83 

—  earth,  770 

Curve,  charging,  for  secondary  cells,  479 

—  discharsing,  for  secondary  cells,  48a 

—  estemal  characteristic,  yA 

—  of  compound  dynamo,  31a 
 series  dynamo,  305 

—  —  shunt  dynamo,  310 
Curves,  characteristic,  304 

—  B.  M.  r.,  a78 

—  hoTse-power,  306 

—  magnetisation,  ai4 

Cut-out  for   series    incandescent  lampf 
Bernstein,  5^ 

 Edison,  5^ 

 Goldston,  555^  613 

Cut-outs,  609 

Danicll  cell,  56 

—  —  Muirtiead's  form,  63 

 standard,  64,  108,  164 

D'Arsonval's  telephone,  763 

Day,  R.  E. ,  researches  into  properties  of 

selenium,  iia 
Dc  Mcritens  alternator,  348 
Declination,  magnetic,  94 
Density,  current,  487 

—  of  acid  solution  for  secondary  ceOs,  480 
Detector,  lineman's,  ia8 

DiflTerential  arc  lamp,  the,  so5.  3^6 

—  galvanometer,  138 
Dittusion  of  liquids.  S9 
Digney's  ink  writer,  057 
Dip,  magnetic,  04 

'Jircct-curreni  dynamo,  Batterse*,  373 

 Bnish,  383 

—  Crompton,  351 

 Edison,  336 

 Etiison-Hopkioson,  336 

—  Cooldcn,  317 

 Kapp.  33a 

 Manchester,  343 

—  Paris  and  Scott,  347 

 Phoenix,  338 

 Sutter,  35a.  43a 

 Thomson-  Houston,  391 

 Victoria,  364 

 dyt\amos,  ayo 

Direction  of  lines  of  force,  84 
Discharge,  electric,  5 

Discharging  curve  for  secondary  celU,  jfa 
Dispersion  photometer,  57a 
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Distortion  of  field,  a8s,  407.  417 
Distribution,  J22 

—  by  transformers,  461 
Divers'  telephones,  844 
Dolbcar's  receiver,  700 

Drake  and  GorhanTs  experiments  with 

secondary  cells,  479 
Drum  armature,  the,  389 
Duchesne-Foumct's  electric  railway,  906 
l>urand's  torsion  microphone,  79:1 
Duplex  telegraphy,  639 

 A.  E.  Granncias  system  of,  6^ 

 B.  Meyer's  system  of,  632 

Dupuy's  electric  locomotive,  507 
Dynamo  and  motor,  connection  of,  8^5 

—  compound,  303,  313 
 curve  of,  31a 

—  limiution  to  power  developed  by,  396 

—  power  absorlwd  by,  397,  350 

—  series,  395 

—  —  curve  for  a,  305 
~  —  regtilation  ol  a,  399 

—  shunt,  300 

—  —  curve  for  a,  310 

—  small,  with  steel  magnets,  939 
Dynamos,  alternate  current.     S€9  Alter- 
nate Current  Dynamos. 

—  direct  current     Stt  Direct  Current 

Dynamos. 

—  efficiency  of,  330,  309 

—  experiments  with,  316,  339,  353,  34S, 

375.  443 

—  maKHctic  leakage  in,  339,  345 

—  methods  of  varj'ing  B.  M.  F.  of,  343 

—  multipolar,  364 

—  open-coil.   Stt  Open-Coil  Dynamos 

—  self-exciting,  370 

—  summary  on,  yj^ 
Dynamometer,  electric  109 

—  —  Siemens',  no 
Dyne,  the,  41 


E.  M.  p.,  la 

—  available  in  external  circuit  of  batteries, 

79 

—  average,  ajs 

—  —  calculation  of,  381 

—  cells  for  measuring,  161 

—  comparison  methods  of  measuring,  t6i 

—  counter-,  of  the  arc,  438 

 in  batteries,  466 

 motors,  404 

—  curves,  378 

—  measurement  of,  163 

—  of  secondary  cells,  479 

—  opposition  method  of  measuring,  167 

—  unit  of,  absolute,  4a 
—  practical,  13 

E.  P.  s.  cells.    Stt  Secondary  Cells. 
Earth -currents,  770 

Earth,  infinite  conducting  power  of  the, 

630 

—  the,  an  electrified  body,  7 

 a  magnet,  91 

Earth-return,  6,  430 

Earth's  toul  magnetic  force,  93 
Eccentric  disc  ammeter,  133 
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Eddy  currents,       375,  450^  452 
Edison's  carbon  telepnone,  22i 

—  chemical  meler,  6iq 

—  —  telephone,  jBj 

—  dynamo,  136 

Edi»on-Hopkin.^on  dynamo,  336 

—  lamp,  sjiii  546^  555 
»—  phonograph,  86& 

^  use  of  caroon  in  telephony,  750 
Efficiency  of  incandescent  lamps,  ^4^,  sso. 

•  dynamos,  930.  309 

«—  —  secondary  cells,  486 
•—  tests  for  motors,  433 
EMer's  electric  railway,  906 
Ei^t-part  commutator,  380 
Electnc  arc,  Davy's  experiments,  ^ja 

—  discharge,  3 

—  dynamometers,  109 

—  equilibrium,  3 

—  lamps,  measurement  of  luminosity,  ;J2J 

—  lines  of  force,  4 

—  states,  two,  i 

—  Tramway.  Blackpool,  418 
 Northfleet,  438 

— •  chronoscopcs,  235 

—  clocks,  225 

—  currenu,  conductivity  of  selenium  for, 

—  governor,  Willan,  2»i 

—  harmonica.  Bell's,  2i5 

—  headlighu  for  locomotives,  qA 
 Pylc's,  2ao 

—  locomotive,  Dupuy's,  907 

—  machines,  convertibility  of,  853 

—  mine  locomotive,  037 

—  motor,  theory  of  ine,  898-y>5 

—  overhead  system  for  propelling  pas- 

senger cars,  035 

—  railway  at  Zaukcrode,  937 

 Duchesne-Foumet's,  296 

 E«er's.  006 

 LJchterfelae,  908 

—  —  London,  94a 

 MiklUng  Brllhl  line,  qh 

 Portrusn,  914-030 

 Siemens  and  Halske's,  pos 

—  railways,  905 

—  —  for  mines,  037 

—  registration  clocks,  214 

—  street -railroads,  q'^4 
Electric  Trlkgraph,  63^ 

—  tramway,  Dupuy's,  go8 

—  transmission  of  power,  804 
Electrical  clock  pendulum,  Hipp's,  23! 
 watchmen  s.  733 

—  horse-power,  the,  39 

—  traction,  economy  of,  944 
Elbctricity  as  a  Motivk- Power.  SSa 
Electricity,  fir^t  mention  of,  for  transmit- 
ting signals,  6ai 

—  nature  of,  4 
Electrification  by  friction,  I 
Electrolysis,  61& 

Electro-magnet,  attractive  power  of,  sti 

—  core  of,  313.  aio 

—  field  developed  Dy,  aa6 

—  shape  of,  xaa 


Electro-saturation,  point  of,  314 

—  sustaining  power  of,  aaa 

—  various  methods  of  winding,  aao 
Electro-magnetic  ammeters,  lao 

—  voltmeters,  195 

—  conductivity,  8^ 

—  bobbin,  dimensions  cf,  aio 
Electro-magnetic  field,  84,  306,  385 

—  —  «.  M.  r.  developed  In  conductor  by, 

'33 

—  —  cunent  developed  by  moving  con- 

ductor In,  331 

—  —  produced  by  a  solenoid,  87 

—  —  strength  of,  239 

—  leakage,  333,  339.  345 
Electro-magnets,  3<ja 

Electro -motive  force.    S**  %.  M.  P. 
Elcctro-moior,  Elias's, 
 Froment's,  fiSfi 

—  —  Hjorth's,  89Q 

 Jacobi's,  884. 

 Page's,  833 

 the  first  (iSio),  Bfla 

Electrophone,  Adder's,  774 
Elias's  electro-motor,  8R(S 
Elsasser's  mode  of  signalling,  829 

—  system  of  telephonic  connection,  833 
Elwcll  Parker  secondar>'  cell,  477 
Embossing  instrument,  Morse  s, 653 
Energy,  conservation  of,  88 

Engine,  Ruston  and  Proctor, 
Equilibrium,  electric,  3 
Equipment,  installation, 
Erg,  the,  41 
Error,  heating,  196 
Ether,  4,  83 

Evershed's  gravity  ammeter,  in 

—  ohm  meter,  159 

—  voltmeter,  197 

Exchange  Telegraph  Company  of  London, 
666 

Exhausting  incandescent  lamps.  53^ 
Expansion  of  metals  by  heat,  179 
Expansion  of  plates  in  secondary  cells.  486 
Experiments  with  dynamo,  316,  339,  345, 

External  characterutic  curve,  308 


Fall  of  potential  in  battery,  80 

 conductors,  581 

Faraday's  lines  of  force, 

—  transformer.  ^48 

Fechncr's  plan      telegraphing,  6as 
Fein's  bell,  t^S 

—  telephone,  760 
Field's  Atlantic  cable,  641 
Field,  distortion  of,  385,  407,  417 

—  electro-magnetic,  84,  ao6 

—  —  effect  of  iron  in,  87,  374 

—  —  produced  by  a  solenoid,  87 

—  —  strength  of,  84,  86,  97,  339- 

—  of  force  due  to  a  permanent  magnet,  90 

—  magnets,  cast  and  wrought-iron,  394 

—  —  limitation  to  the  nugnetisation  of, 

396 

—  methods  of  var>'ing  strength  of,  in  mo- 

ton,  409 
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FIre-alanns,  t^x 

—  Egj^r's.  jii 

—  Fein'f,  731 
Mashing,  j^J 

Flat  spirals,  eflfecti  between,  8$ 
Flcating  batiery,  85 
Fluid  insulators,  591 
Focussing,  arc  lamps  for,  504 

—  incandescent  lampi  for,  549 
Forbes'  meter,  61s 

Force,  coercive,  318 

—  earth's  total  magnetic,  94 

 lines  of,  due  to  currents,  8s 

 iron  cannot  increase  the  number 

of.  88 

 Kapp,  336,  350 

—  —  —  leakage  across  a  core  ring,  383 
—  positive  direction  of,  84 

—  —  —  Uirough  iron,  86 

—  —  magnets,  89 

—  unit  of,  41 

Forces,  parallelogram  of,  94 
Four-part  commutator,  377 
Friction,  electrification  by,  i 
Froment's  electro- motor,  iSA. 
Fuller  ceU.  68 
Fundamental  uoits,  40 
Fuses,  609 


Gale,  Leonard,  6^ 

Galvanic  current  in  tel^raphy,  first  tiae 

of,  633 

Galvanometer,  differential,  138 

—  for  weak  currenui,  170 
 Wheatstonc  bridge,  157 

—  lineman's  detector,  laS 

—  tangent,  98 

—  mirror,  708 
Gas  battery,  4^7 

Gauss  and  Weber,  first  electro-magnetic 

telegraph,  63s 
Gearing,  413,  418,  434,  431 
Geisslcr  ptimp,  5^5 

German  telephone  office,  dcscnpdoo  of  a, 

Gimingbam  pumps,  539 

Ginth's  chemical  telegraph,  639 

Globes,  effect  of.  in  arc  lighting.  500 

Glvnde  Telpherage  line,  933 

Qoldsion  cut-ouu  for  senes  lamps,  SM. 

Goo^en  dynamo  drum  armature,  331 
 ring  armature,  317 

—  motor,  411 

—  regulator^  laj 
Governor,  Telpher,  934 
Gower's  microphone,  779 

—  telephone,  759 

Graded  ammeter,  Thomson,  118 
Gramme  armature.  383 
 as  a  transformer,  451 

—  ring,  893 
Gravity  ammeters,  lao 

Gray's  improvement  of  telephone, 

—  telephone.  748,  764 
Greaw-spot  photometer.  570 
Grouping  cells,  economicaimetKod  tf, 
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Grouping  cells,  methods  of,  75 

Grove  cell,  65 
GUlcher  dynamo,  373 
—  lamp,  505^  si\ 

Gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  ituulation. 


Hagcndorff 's  house  indicator,  719 
Harcourt's  pcntane  standard,  so4 
Hartley's  universal  photometer,  $24 
Hauck  s  thermo-element.  Sfii 

—  thermo-pile,  fifio. 
Heat  and  temperature.  179, 

—  capacity  for,  179 

—  cflcct  of,  upon  resistance,  t8 

—  expansion  of  metals  by,  179 

—  latent,  498 

—  specific,  179 

—  unit.  t8o 

Healed  mercury  pump,  544 
Heating  error,  igiifi 
Heavy  currents,  conductors'/or,  576 
Helices,  effects  between.  86  ' 

—  right  and  left-handea,  91 
Heller's  transmitter. 
Hen's  microphone, 

—  system  of  telephony,  83s 

—  telephone  station,  BaS 

High  c.  p.  incandescent  lamps,  ^ 

—  vacua.  5i4 

Hjorth's  electro- motor,  890 

Holders  for  incandescent  amps,  546,  553 

Horse-power  curves,  306 

—  electric.  39 

House  ana  hotel  telegraphy.  716 

 door  contacts,  21? 

 fire-alarms,  221 

Hughes'  carbon  micropnone.  753 

—  experiments  in  telephony,  75? 

—  explanation  of  the  action  oi  the  micro* 

phone, 781 

—  induction  balance,  848 

—  microphone,  jv^.  25" 

—  printing  tclegraph76iy  ^ 

—  theory  of  molecular  action  as  exhibited 

in  the  microphone.  783 

—  t>'pc-printing  apparatus,  fifa 
Hysteresis,  375,  4 So.  4SS.  457 


Immlsch  motor.  416 
Impurities  in  carbons,  497 
Incandescent  lamp,  Bernstein,  $51 

 Cruto,  5«j6 

 Edison,  530,  546,  555 

—  —  requirements  of  an,  530 
 Swan,  sjo 

—  lamps,  SJQ 

—  —  applications  of,  5^ 

 deficiencies  of  metals  for,  ^8 

—  —  deterioration  of  vactu  in.  S44 

 efficiency  of  5^  550^  5^4 

 exhatisting.  5^ 

 flashing. 

—  — -  for  focussing.  S48 

—  —  Goldston's  cut-out  for,  555 
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lacaDdescent  lamps,  high  c.  p.,  549 

 holden  for,  546,  553 

—  in  scries  and  paraUel,  5^ 

 life  of,  S4Sj  550 

 lightingby,  580 

—  —mounting  fitamcnts, 

—  —  manufacturing  processes,  Jl! 
 parchmentifting,  5JI 

—  —  properties  of  car^n  for,  ja8 

—  —  silvered  bulbs  for,  550 

—  —  uble  of,  550 
Indicator,  Br^gnel's,  7x8 
Induced  currents,  221 
Induction  balance,  Hughes',  S^t 

—  coils, 

—  self,  M7,  a4i»  353«  l^i 
 effect  of  iron,  aiS 

—  contrivance  to  prevent,  819 

—  neutralization  of,  768 

—  screening  the  wire  from, 

—  to  prevent,  when  same  line  is  used  for 

telegraph  and  telephone,  833 
Inductive  effect  of  coiling  a  wire,  ^»^ 
Inertia,  magnetic,  a  18 
Ink  wntcr,  Digney's,  652 

 Lcwert's,  6^ 

 polarized,  Si 

—  writers  used  in  telegraphy,  657 
Installation  equipment, 
Instrument,  Dragnet's  receiving,  651 
Instruments,  chemical  marking,  653 

—  Dial.  648 

—  German  speaking  and  receiving,  799 

—  needle,  6^ 

—  sounding,  6«6 

—  telegraphic.  64^ 

Insulating  underground  ntains,  S95 
Insulation,  bitumen,  596 

—  gutu-p«rcha  and  India-rubber,  532 

—  resisunce,  ijS,  597 
Insulator,  telephone,  iixfi 

—  top-tie  and  tide-tic,  Sifi 

—  Varley's.  MS 
Insulators,  687 

—  for  overhead  work,  583 
 secondary  cells,  ^25 

—  securing  wirvs  to,  591 
Iron  cannot  increase  Uie 

r  of  force,  88 

—  core  in  a  coil,  87 

—  ;  an  armature,  effect  of,  339,  274 

—  in  electro-maiinctic  field,  87,  274 

—  lines  of  force  throunh,  86 

—  unmagncti&able,  318 

—  wrought  and  cast,  for  field  magnets,  394 


lablochkoff  system,  jot 

Jack-knife  conncctionT^oS 

Jacksoii,  Prof.  Charles  V.,  experiments  in 

electricity,  634 
Jacobi's  electro-motor,  884 
jansscn's  telephonic  apparatus,  744 

Fleeming,  system  of  Telpiierage, 
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number^f  lii>es 


Kapp  alternator,  95a 

—  dynamo,  33a 

—  lines,  336,  350 
Kcates'  lamp,  561 
Key,  the  MorscTliay 
Kilowatt,  the,  40.  oi< 
Kirchhoff's  laws,  17a 


Lamination.  939,  94a,  4^  452 
Lamp  holders,  546.  553 

—  Kcates',  561 

—  pcntane,  s5& 

—  Wcrdemann,  463 
Lamps,  arc.    ,SrrArc  Lamps. 

—  incandescent.  Set  Incandescent  Laflnpt. 
Large  currents,  apparatus  for  measuring, 

109 

Latent  heat,  ^^8 

Law,  Ohm's,  sa,  74,  105,  131,  163 

Laws,  Kirchhoff's,  17a 

Lead,  angle  of,  a86,  353,  407 

Lead<overed  cables,  fxm 

"  Leads  "  at  Paris  central  sution,  82^ 

—  of  a  telephone  station,  815 

—  supports  for  telcphone,^iii 

Leak  in  secondary  cells,  effect  of,  483 
Leakage,  magnetic,  aaa 

—  —  in  dynamos.  330,  345 

—  in  transformers,  464 

—  of  lines  of  force  across  a  core-ring,  983 
Ledanchd  cell,  47 

—  —  agglomerate  form,  47 
Legal  onm,  13 

Lenz's  law,  75^ 

Leopolder's  railway  signal,  736 
LeSage's  conducting  cable,  640 

—  (178a)  proposal  for  telegraphing  by  tub* 

terrancan  tube,  6a  ^ 
Lethcb^  photometer,  574 
Lewert  s  ink  writer,  653^ 
Lichtcrfeldc  electric  railway,  §08 
Life  of  incandescent  lamps,  545.  SSO 
Light,  beam  of,  425.  iTli  ill 

—  analysis  of,  435 

—  measurement  of,  5^ 

—  and  heat,  conversion  of  electricity  into. 

Lightning  plates.  678 

—  protector,  spindK^ 
Line  of  force,  c.  c.  s.,  93,  981 

—  Kapp  336,  350 

Lines  of  force  across  a  core>ring,  983 

 developed  hy  a  current,  83 

—  electric,  4 

 iron  cannot  increase  the  number 

of.  88 

—  —  —  through  a  magnet,  89 

 —  iron,  86 

Lineman's  detector,  laS 
Lippmann's  observatioiu,  761 
Liauida,  diffusion  of,  59 
Littianodc,  486 


Jcnkin 
930 


Tointing,  523^ 
Joule,  theTa? 


Local  action,  60 
Locht-Labve's  pantclophone,  t^S 

 telepnone  station,  804 

Locomotives,  electric  headlights  for,  998 
London  ckctric  railway,  2ii 
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Loop  tect,  154 

Loss  of  energy  in  conductors,  444.  .S77 
Losses  in  armatures,  375 

—  Murdcy's  experiments,  376 

Low  reading  voltmeter,  190,  461 
LUdtge't  •*  univervd  "  telephone,  751 
LuminoitA  bodies,  496 

—  rays,  proportionoT, ^23 

Machines,  dynamo  electric.   Sii  Dyna- 
mos. 

—  electric,  convertibility  of,  Soj 
Magnet,  lines  of  force  tnrougna,  89 

—  permanent,  air 
 armature  of,  91 

 effect  of  heat  upon,  319 

 vibrations  upon,  ai8 

 field  of  force  due  to,  90 

 sustaining  power,  319 

—  pole,  of  unit  strength,  93 

—  the  earth  a,  93 
Magnetic  cut-out,  609 

—  declination,  94 

—  dip,  94 

—  force,  earth's  total,  94 

—  leakage  in  dynamos,  339,  345 
Magnetisation  curves,  314 
Magnetism,  residual,  396 

—  terrestrial,  components  of,  94 
Magneto-electric  carriage,  90^ 
 telephone,  BcU's,  74s 

Magnets,  field,  wrought  and  cast-iron  for, 
394 

—  mutual  effects  between,  9a 
Mains,  underground,  419,  439, 
Manchester  dynamo, 

Manufacture  of  electric  light  carbons,  499 

 incandescent  lamps,  5jj 

M.irkus's  thermo-pile,  876 

Marriage  joint,  fioa 

Maxwell's  rule,  254 

MacEvoy's  submarine  finder,  8w 

McLeo<i  !4  pressure-gauge,  5^ 

Measurement  of  current  strength,  8a 

—  —  electro-motive  force,  163 
 light,  557 

—  —  luminostly  of  electric  lamps,  J2i 

—  —  resistance,  131 

Measuring  alternate  currents,  apparatus 
for,  114,  ia6 

—  alternating  potential  differences,  179, 

300 

—  large  currents,  apparatus  for.  109 
Mechanical  power,  conversion  of  el«c- 

tricity  into,  40a 
Medical  microphone,  846 

—  purposes,  use  of  microphone  for,  8^ 
Megohm,  the,  13,  160 

Mclloni's  thermo-pile.  87s 
Mercadier's  radiaphonc,  856 

—  selenium  cell,  854 

Mercury  pumps.    S*t  Air  Pump*. 
Mcritens,  I>e,  alternator,  348 
Metals,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  179 

—  for  incandescent  lamp  filaments,  538 

—  table  of,  in  thermo-elcctrical  order.  87* 
Meten,  614 


MOU 

Methven 

Meyer's  duplex  telegraphy,  632 

—  printing  apparatus.  703-707 
— ^^multiplcx  tcleKraph.  6ga 
Mica,  331 

Microhm,  the,  13 
Microphone.  Ader'i ,  222 

—  Berliner's,  750,  774 

—  BUkc's,  776^ 

—  Boudet's,  tBo.  84^ 

—  Crossley  s,  222 

—  Dunand's  torsion,  732 

—  Gower's,  229 

—  Her7's,aa6 

—  Hughes',  252 
 carbon,  jHl 

—  medical,  846 

—  military,  843 

—  Prof.  Hughes'  explanation  of  the  action 

of,  781 

—  simplest  form  of,  783 

—  use  of,  for  medicalpurposes,  84^ 
Microphones,  battery,  773 
Militaiy  microphones,  843 

—  use  of  the  telephone,  841 
Mine  electric  railways,  937 
Miklling-Bruhl  electric  railway,  gn 
Molecular  action,  783 

Moncel,  Th.  du,  Lt  TiUpkcn,  ivu  787. 

8^ 

Montgelas'  suggestion  of  the  galvanic 

current  in  telegraphy,  633 
Mordey  alternator,  364 
 simple  form,  345 

—  experiments  on  losses  in  armatures,  376 

—  —  with  altematurs  in  parallel,  4^2 
 transformers,  456 

—  method  of  starting  alternate  current 

motors,  438 

—  transformer,  454 
Morse  alphabet,  655 

—  connections  wltn  relays,  fiBa 

—  embossing  instrument,  653 

—  key,  6£2 

—  system  of  telegraphy,  652 

—  telegraph,  6^  6^ 

Moser,  Dr.  James,  remarkable  properties 

of  selenium,  863 
Motor  and  dynamo,  connection  of,  Sgj 

—  coils,  heating  of.  417 

—  distortion  of  field  in  a,  407,  417 

—  Goolden.  411 

—  Holroyd  Smith,  433 

—  Immisch,  416 

—  methods  ol  varying  strength  of  field  in 

—  rate  of  working  in  a,  411 

—  regulation,  408 

—  Sprague,  414 

—  elccuic,  theory  of  the,  808-00^ 
Motors,  330,  403 

—  alternate  current,  £38 

—  efficiency.  411,  433 

—  in  p.irallei  .ind  series,  438, 

—  switches  for,  436,  431 

—  Utest  effort  of  inveniois  as  applied  to, 


43a 


Moun^g  filaments,  ^ 
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Mud  battPiy, 
Muirhead-Danidl  cell,  63 
Multiplex  telegraphy,  Baudot's,  619 

.  SchMffler  »,  632 

Multipobr  dynamos,  364 

MuDcn's  callapparatus,  797 

Mure's  thermo-pilc,  822 

Music,  telephonic  transmission  of,  835 

 at  Vienna,  838 

—  transmitten,  Ader'jfgas 

Nature  of  electric  current,  3 

 electridty,  4 

Needle  instruments,  644 

Negro,  Prof,  da,  electric  motor,  889 

Niul's  telephonic  transmission  of  music, 

Non-conductOfS  and  conductors,  0 
Northfleet  Electric  Tramway,  438 


Objection  to  simple  mercury  pumps,  538 
Ohm,  the  lesal,  13 
Ohmmeter,  Evcnned,  159 
Ohm's  law,  33,74,  105,  131,  163 
Open-coil  armature*,  381 

 dynamo,  Urush,  383 

—  Thomson- Houston,  391 

 dynamos,  380 

 commutator  for,  381 

Opposition  method  of  testing     M.  r.,  167 
Output  of  secondary  cells,  489 
Overhead  conductors,  saspension  of,  533 
—  system,  jM 


Pacinotti's  ring,  886.  891 

—  teeth,  348,  363 
Page's  electro-motor,  893 

Pan  telephone,  Locht-Cabye's,  778 
Parallel,  altemators  in,  369,  439 

—  and  series  aic  lamp,  sot 

 —  incandescent  lamps  in,  5JI 

 —  motors  in,  438.  43a 

 transformers  in,  ^ 

—  armature  colls  in,  375 

—  circuits,  34,  138 

—  working.  580 
Pantllclognim  of  forces,  94 
Parchmciuising,  531 

Paris  and  Scott  dynamo,  347 

—  central  station,  distribution  of  the  cables, 

833 

—  telephone  system  of,  Sii 
Pentanc  Ltmp,  566 

—  standard,  56^ 

Permanent  magnets.    S*t  Magnets. 
Permeability,  ao3 

Perry,  Prof,  system  of  Telpherage,  930 
Petnna's  duplex  telegraphy,  639 
Phelps'  "crown"  tekpnone,^^s 

—  Ponny  telephone,  765 
Pherope,  the,  864 
Phoenix  dynamo,  338 

—  lamp,  518 
Phoncidoscope,  the,  755 
Fbonograph,  the,  867 


RAI 

Phonophone,  Wreden's,  778 
Photometer,  Ayrton  andPcrry'i  dispen 
sion,  521 

—  Bunsen  grease-spot,  222 

—  Hartley  universal,  574 

—  Letheby  574 

—  Rumford  shadow,  369 
Photometers,  562 
Photometry.  557 

PHOTorHONI,    PHBKOrB     AKD  PHOtfO- 
CRAPH, 8^ 

Photophone, the,  857 

Pilot-wires,  583  602 

Pilsen  lamp,  507 

Pine- wood,  the  best  resonant,  78a 

Plants  cell.  463 

Plates,  expansion  of  secondary,  4S4 

Platinoid,  16 

Platinum,  melting  point  of^fiixt 
Plug%,  ncccs.<^r>- features  of,  ja 
Pointy  saturation,  115,  314 
Polarts.«tion,  46,  466 
Polarized  ink  writer,  660 
Pole,  strength  of  magnet,  93 
Poles  for  overhead  work,  5^ 
Police  signal,  Chicago,  8^ 

—  use  of  telephone,  8w 

Pollard  and  Gamier  s  improvenwnt  of 
telephone,  ^43 

 singing  condenser,  it» 

Poruble  telephones.  841 
Porlrush  electric  railway,  914-^30 
Positive  direction  of  lines  of  force,  84 
Potential,  5 

—  differenceSf'i3 

 alternating,  apparatm  for  measuring, 

170,  too 

—  £tll  of.  tn  a  battery,  80 

 —  conductors,  581 

Potentiometer,  175 

Power  absorbed  oy  dynamo.  997,  350 

—  developed  by  dynamo,  limiutions  to, 

396 

—  electric  transmission  of,  834 

—  waste  of,  in  conductors,  577 
Practical  unit  of  current  quantity,  n,  6i4 

—  units,  13 

Preece's  thermophone,  tq/t 
Precce.  W.  H.,   observations  with  ths 
telephone,  766 

 on  secondary  cells,  487.  4S8 

Pressure-gauge,  Mclxiod's, 
Primary  batteries,  43 

—  cell,  definition  of,  43 

Printing  apparatus,  Aleyer's,  y>3-7py 

—  instrument,  automatic,  671 
Proportion  of  luminous  tocher  rays,  573 
Pumps.    Set  Air  Pumps. 

Pyle  s  electric  headlight,  939 


Quantity  meters,  614 
—  practical  unit  of  a 


current,  n,  6i4 


Radiophone.  Mercadier's,  858 
Railroads,  street  electric,  jjl 
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Railway  can,  dectric  overhead  system  for 
propelling,  935 

—  signalling,  2ii  ... 

—  signals,  Lcopolder  s  clockwork,  736 
Railways,  electric.  905 

Rate  of  alternation  in  transfonncr*,  455 

 working  in  a  motor,  411 

Receiver,  Dolbcar's,  722 

-Reis's,  288  .         „      00  « 

RegulationBy  secondary  cells,  488.  s8a, 

583 

—  constant  current,  335,  35a,  389,  395 

—  motor,  408 

—  of  series  dynamo,  399 

 transformers,  461 

Regulator,  Brush,  389" 

—  Goolden,  323 

—  Thomson-Houston,  395 
Reis's  receiver,  788 

—  telephone,  745 

Relay  apparatus  in  tclqfraphy,  675 

—  Morse  connections  wtth,  68q 

—  Siemens'  pobrixed.  676 

—  system  of  the  Exchange  Telefr»pn 

Company  of  London,  670 
Residual  magnetism,  390  • 
Resistance,  13 

—  boxes,  31 

—  coils,  aB 

effect  of  beat  upon,  i8 
 impurities  upon,  17,  $22 

—  frames,  36 

—  fiindamenul  laws,  19 

—  insulation,  158,  532 

—  internal,  of  battery,  74,  135 

—  measurement  of.  131 

 differential  method,  141 

—  internal,  136,  137 

—  of  secondary  cells.  138 

 substitution  method,  133 

—  —  —  with  tangent  galvanometer,  134 
 Whcaistone  bridge,  143 

—  of  carbon, 

—  specific,  16, 17 

—  steadying,  for  arc  lamps,  504 
Retentivity.  89,  ai6 

Return,  earth,  6,  430 

Rheosut,  34 

Right's  telephone,  724 

Ring  armature,  Gramme,  383 

—  switch,  604 

Roe's  thermo-element,  873 
Rumford  shadow  photometer,  563 
Ruston  and  Proctor  engine.  2£3 
Rysselberghe's  device  for  using  same  wire 

with  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus, 

83a 

RystrOm's  system  of  telephomc  cooncc- 
tion,  8ag 


Safety,  devices  for  timxuformers,  46a 
Saturation-poiot,  115,  314 
Scale,  tangent,  loa 

Schilling,  Baron,  electro-magnetic  tde- 


SHU 

Schwcirer's  telephone  commutator,  80s 
Scot't  Magaiitu,  earliest  prouosal  for  use 
of  electricity  in  commumcation  of  signals 


appears  in  the,  633 
Screen,  Methven.lp' 
Secondary  cells  andbatteries. 


166 


graph,  635 

ch 


Schuckert  unmeter.  lao 


—  applications  of,  487 

 automatic  alarum  for,  4go 

—  switch  for,  489 

—  —  boiling  in,  479 

 buckling  ofplatcs  In,  ^ 

—  —  capacity  of,  485 

 charging  curve  for,  479 

 chemical  reactions  In,  ^ 

—  —  colour  of  plates  in,  481 
 current  density,  487 

—  —  density  of  solution,  480 

—  —  devices  for  fixing  pastes,  473 
 —  dischargine  curve  for,  483 

 Drake  and  Gorham's  experiments, 

 duiS)ility  of  plates,  484 

—  —  efficiency,  480 

Elwell  Parker  type,  472 

 B.  M.  F.  of,  472 

 «.  r.  s.  types.  424 

 uWe  of.  472 

—  expansion  of  plates,  484 

—  —  hydrometers  for,  481 

—  —  insubtors  for,  475 

—  —  leakage,  effect  of7  483 
 output  of,  489 

 Preece,  WTH.,  on,  487. 

—  —  regulation  by,  488.  s8» 
 step-by-step  switch  lor,  602 

—  —  sulphating  in,  483  • 

 treatment  of  new,  483, 486 

Seebeck's  thermo-electric  apparattts,  874 
Selenium  cell.  Bell's.  854 

 Mercadier's,  85^ 

—  —  microphonic  action  of,  fifia 

—  electrical  resistance  of,  varied  by  the 

action  of  light. 

—  properties  of,  853 
Self-induction,  337,  341.  3S3.  li^i  *El 
Semi-incandescent  lamps,  503 
Sensitiveness,  angle  of  maximum,  108 
Series  and  parallel  arc  lamps.  503 

—  incandescent  lamps  in,  551 

—  motors  In,  438,  43a 

 transformers  in,  461 

—  circuit  cut-out,        iSi,  fiia 

—  dynamo,  395,  314 

 curve  for,  305  .     ,      .  u 

 limiutions  to  power  developed  by, 

396 

 power  absorbed  by,  397,  350 

—  —  regulation  of,  399 

—  lamps,  incandescent,  551 

 cut-outs  for.   Stt  Cut-outs. 

Shackle  insulator,  59a 
Shadow  photometer.  569 
Shape  of  electro-magnets,  aaa 
Short-fall  pumps,  ^ 

Shunt  box,  35 

—  dynamo,  300 

 curve  of,  310 

Shuntt,  law  ol,  106 
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Shuttle  strmature.  940 

Siemens  and  Haiske's  electric  locomotive 
at  Zaukcrodc,  027 

—  —  railway,  905,  908 

 lightning  plates,  679 

—  alternator,  355 

—  electric  dynamometer,  110 

—  chemical  telegraph,  639 

—  gutta-percha  cable,  6^ 

—  polarized  n:lay,  676.  68^ 

—  telephone,  2^ 

 use  of,  for  military  practice,  841 

Signal.  Chicago  police,  840 
Signalling,  Eua&ser's  mode  of,  Sa^ 


—  railway,  t^S 
Signals,  railway  station,  rjj 

—  telegraphic,  visible  and  audible,  643 


Simple  alternator,  339 
 Mordey's,  245 

—  cell,  a,  43 

—  transformer, 
Sine  curve,  937 

Sines  and  tangents,  table  of,  98 
Siphon  recorocr,  711-715 
Slide  wire  bridge,  147 
Smee  cell,  46 

Smith's,  Holrovd,  tramway  system,  418 

Soci^t6  des  Tferf>phones  ammeter,  137 
Solenoid,  field  due  10  a,  87 

—  iron  in  a,  effect  of,  87,  121.  iia 
Siimmerring's  application  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity for  telegraphing,  693 

—  conducting  cable,  640 

—  telegraph,  62^ 
Sonometer,  the,  846 

Soot  substituted" Tor  selenium,  859 
Sparking  at  brushes,  388,  353.    S»$  allO 

Distortion. 
Specific  heat,  179 


Spectrum,  the,  496 
SphygmophoneTBoudet's,  84} 
Spirals,  flat,  effects  betweenToS 


Splayed  joint,  594 
Sprague  motor,  414 
Sprengel  pump,  5^2 
Spring,  flat,  ammeter,  116 
Squared  paper.  314 
Standard  candk,  the, 
»-  dynamo,  35a,  43a 

—  lamp,  531 

—  transformer, 


Station  signals,  railway,  Tjjj 
Sutions,  intermediate  andtenninal,  68a 

—  telephone,  722 
Statblics  of  telephones.  851 
Steadying  resistance  for  arc  bmps,  504 
Steel,  magnetic  effect  of  impurities  in,  S17 

—  yard  ammeter,  137 
Steinheil's  telegraph,  638 

Stratingh  and  Becker's  magneto-electric 

carriage,  905 
Street  ciectnc  railroads,  934 


Strength  of  magnet-pole,  93 
Submarine  fin<ler.  MacEvoy's,  850 
Substitution  of  cells,  formula  (or,  81 
Sulpha  ting,  48-; 
Summary  (on  tlyn.imos).  398 
SuspeaHOD  of  overhead  cooducton,  S93 
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Sustaining  power  of  magnets,  m 
Swan  lamp,  s^o 
Swinburne  pump, 

Switch,  automatic,  for  Jablochkoff  lamp, 

503 

—  —  —  secondary  cells,  489 
Switches,  6ua 

—  for  moton,  42^,  431 
System,  Brooks',  ^ 

—  c.  G.  s.,  40 

—  overhead,  588 

—  three-wire,  jli.  555 


—  undergnmoi 


id.  4«9. 


439.  5SS 


Table,  atomic  weights  aod  equivalents,  45 

—  comparative  cooductivity  of  commercial 

copper,  18 

—  conductors.  577 

—  B.  P.  s.  cells,  422 

—  incandescent  lamps,  sjo 

—  sines  and  tangents,  98 

—  specific  resistances,  17 

—  temperature  co-efficients,  19 
Tainter's  use  of  soot  instead  of  selenium. 

Tangent  galvanometer,  98 

 field  of  force  in,  99 

 laws  governing,  100 

—  —  post-office  form,  los 

—  scale,  \<M 

Tancents  and  siues,  table  of,  98 
Teetn,  Pacinotti,  348,  36a 
Telegraph  and  telephone,  tuing  same  vir« 
with,  8ja 

—  Bain's  chemical,  638 

—  Br^'guet's  dial,  640 


—  copying,  Bakcwell-s.  639 

—  - —  Bouelli's,  639 

—  Cooke  and  WEeaUtone's,  6^1 


—  first  electro-magnetic,  60^ 

 pointer,  633 

 praaicalToai 

—  —  printing.  6^ 


—  Hughes'  type-printing,  632 

—  lines,  firat  use  of,  for  telephonic  mes- 
sages, 8^ 


—  Meyer's  multipkx,  698-703 

—  Morse's,  628 

—  Steinheil's,  62S 

—  the  electric,  633 

—  WheaUtone'sT&tS 

—  wires,  materials  employed  in,  687' 
Telegraphic  line,  first,  in  America,  636 
Telegraphing,  Ampere's  plan  for, 

—  Fechner's,  fas 
Telegraphy,  automatic,  682 
 Alteneck's  system  of,  690 

—  —  Wheautone's,  689 

—  cable,  639 

—  chemical,  6^8,  639 

—  duplex  and  multiplex,  694-707 

—  experiments  in  (1753),  6^3 

—  first  use  of  galvanic  cturent  in,  6a3 

—  house  and  hotel,  716 

—  house  indicators,  719 

—  Monc  system  of,  653 

—  multiplex,  6jgi  6j2 


Indix, 
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Telegraphy,  relay  apparams  in,  67s 

—  syttein  of  the  Excbaoge  Tdfcgraph 

Company  of  London,  666-674 

—  the  bridge  method,  605 

 diflfercntial  methodt  6q4 

Telephone,  Ader's,  2^1 

—  —  iron  wire.  78s 

—  and  iu  modincations,  Bell't,  754 

—  BeU'i.  245 

—  —  second,  2i2 
 third,  749 

—  BiUtcherTT^i 

—  BrAguet'*  mercury,  788 

—  Chicago  police,  840 

—  commuutor,  Berliner's  central,  8a& 

—  —  Schwei«cr'$,  805 

—  D'Arsonval's,  763 

—  txlison's  chemical,  289 

—  Fein's,  760 

—  first  apparatus  of  Reis,  740 

—  Cower'*,  760 

—  Gray's,  248 

—  improvemenu  by  Yeates,Wright,Weyde, 

FolUrd  and  Gamier,  74a 

—  installations,  2S3 

—  insulator,  8iA 

—  Jack-knife  connection,  Bofi 

—  Jansscns'  modification  of  Reis's,  242 

—  leads,  supports  for,  816 

—  LUdtge's  '■  univetval,"  2S! 

—  military  use  of,  84^ 

—  observatioits  of  Wi  H.  Preece,  ^66 


—  office,  description  of  a  German, 

—  Page's  discovery  of  the  principlel 


the. 


—  Pl^ 


  Ponny, ^ 

—  police  use  of7£ 

—  Rf>is's,  740 


crown,"  765 


OectiTe  than  tpealdac. 


—  Righi's,  224 

—  Siemens',  758 

—  singing  condenser 

—  —  much  more  el 

—  station,  Ader's,  Sal 

—  —  Bttttcher's,  Boa 

—  —  connections  of,  715 
 Hen's  82a 

—  —  Lochi-Labye's,  804 

—  stations,  709 

—  system  of  Paris,  8ai 
Telkhhonb,  Thk,  740 

—  theory  of  the  Bell,  7S4 

—  ultimate  form  of  BelTs,  756 

—  working  the,  766 
Telephones,  battery,  771 

—  divers',  84^ 

—  portable  784 1 

—  statistics  olTSsi 

Telephonic  connection,  Bennett's  system 

of,  829 

«— —  Elsasvcrs  system  of,  893 

—  —  Rystriiro's  system  of,"g^9 

—  messages,  first  use  of  telegraph  lioM 

for,  8^ 

—  transmission  of  music,  835 

—  —  at  Vienna,  838 

Tdcpbony,  Edison's  use  of  Mrboo  in,  730 


TRA 

Telephony.  Hen's  system,  8as 

—  Hughes  experiments  in,  2&! 
Teleohote,  the,  864 

Tclpoer  brake,  936 

—  governor,  224 

—  une,  advantages  of,  997 

—  —  Glynde,  93a 

—  method  for  conveyance  of  goods,  gap 
Temperature  and  heat,  179,  522 

—  of^  the  arc,  495 
Terminals,  jo 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  componests  of,  94 

Test,  the  loop,  154 

Te»tin^  condition  of  cells,  169 

—  efficiency  of  motors,  433 

—  vacua. 

Thermo-electric  apparatus,  Secbcck't,  874 

—  battery  870,  874 
Thermo-electnciiy,  870 
Thermo-element,  tiauck't,  ffii 

—  Roe's,  879 

Thermophone,  Prcece's,  70a 
Thermo  pile,  Clamond's,  872 

—  Hauck's.  8&U 

—  Markus's,  876 

—  Melloni's,  875 

—  Mare's,  877 

THHXMO-riLKS,  870 

Thomson,  Elihu,  welding  by  transforroen. 

—  Sir^.,  graded  ammeter,  118 

—  —  -Houston  blower,  397 

—  —  dynamo,  391 

—  —  regulator  395 
Thomson's  siphon  recorder,  711 
Three-way  switch,  606 

 wire  system,  58J.  W 

Tin,  melting-point  of,  610 
Tongue ,  405 

Torricellian  vacuum,  §^ 
Traction,  electrical,  economy  of,  944 
Tramway,  Electric,  Blackpool,  413 
 Nonhfleet,  438 

—  —  Smith,  Holroyd,  418 
Transatlantic   cables,  first  ezpenmcstt, 

7'o 

Transformer,  Faraday,  4^ 

—  Ferranti,  ^53 

—  Gramme  ring  as  a,  451 

—  Mordey,  454 

—  simple,  450 

—  Sutter,  4i7 

—  Thomson/for  welding,  ^ 

—  Varley,  45a 
Transformers,  444.  5?o 

—  distribution  by.  461 

—  leakage  in,  464 


—  rate  of  alternation  in, 
Transformers,  regulation 
• —  rcanircments  of,  4^ 


,61 


—  safety  devices  for,  46^ 

—  self-induction  in,  463 

—  series  and  parallel.  Ml 
Transmission  of  energy,  409,  444,  576 
Transmitter,  Ader's, 

 music,  835 

—  Berliner's, 

—  Brftguct' 
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Transmitter,  Crotsley't, 

—  Heller'*.  225  .  « 

_  of  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company 

of  London,  t£& 
Treatment  of  new  secondary  cells,  485^ 

Two  electric  sUtes,  i 

 part  comiTiBtator,  371 

Type-printer,  for  telegraphing,  662 
Type-printing  apparatus,  H ugnes' ,  fin-Hii 


Underground  mains,  419,  439,  595 
Unit  B.  A.,  15 

—  Board  of  Trade,  615 

—  magnct-|>ole,  93 

—  of  heat,  180 
 light.  SS2 

Units,  lundamenul  and  derived,  40 

—  practical,  la 
Universal  photometer,  574 
Upward  cell,  69 

Vacua,  deterioration  of,  in  Incandescent 
lamps,  544 

—  high,  544 
Vacuum  testing,  545 

—  Torricellian.  535 

ValU  Alfred,  first  printing  telegraph  in- 
strument, 632 

Van  Der  Weyde's  improvement  of  tele- 
phone, 74a 

Varley's  improvement  of  telephone,  743 

—  insulator,  ti& 

—  transformer,  45* 
Victoria  dynamo,  364 

—  Mordey,  alternator,  364 
Volatilisation  of  carbons,  j^Z 
Volt,  the,  I  a 
Voltameter,  467 

Voltmeter,  Ayrton  and  Perry's  low-read- 
ing. «9°.  461 

—  Cardcw,  179 

—  —  low-reading,  189 

—  Evcished,  197 
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Voltmeter,  Thomson,  electrostatic,  198 
Voltmeters,  electro-magnetic,  195 
—  joining  up,  195 


Wall  socket,  fx& 

Walienhofen's  description  of  Roc's  thermo* 

element,  &3a 
Waste  of  power  in  conductors,  444.  S77 
Watt,  the,  39 

Weak  currenU,  galvanometer  for,  170 

Wcinhold's  bell,  225 
Welding,  transformer  for,  459 


Werdcniann  lamp,  503 
Wheatstonc's  A.  B.C. 


system,  648 


—  alternator,  a|4 
- —  automatic  telegraphy, 

—  bridge.   Stt  Bridge. 

—  pointer,  634 

—  relay,  633 

—  tclcgrapn,  fiaS 

Willan  electric  governor,  933 
Wilson  and  Haslcins'  connection,  SoB 
Winding  electro-magnets,  various  methods 

of,  aao 
Wires,  humming  in  the, 
Woodhouse  andRawson  switches.  605 
Work,  unit  of,  41 

Wray,  C.  and  L.,  improvement  of  tele- 


W[>hone,  74a 
reden's  pFonophonc,  w8 
Wright's  improvement  oft 


telephone,  74* 


Writer's,  ink,  used  in  telegraj  phy.  6s7 
Wrought  -and  caist-iron  for  nclu  magnets, 
394 


Veatcs'  improvement  of  telephone,  74a 


Zaukerode  mine  electric  railway,  997 
Zinc,  consumption  of,  in  cells,  79 

—  -carbon  cell,  47 

—  tlabs  for  dynamo  bedplates,  338 
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